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THE  NEW  EXISTENCE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


I  NOW  wished  to  return  to  what  I  was 
before  the  visitation.  I  could  not  recall  the 
untoward  event,  though  just  now  I  knew  no- 
thing I  so  much  desired.  The  only  way  man 
can  redeem  the  sins  he  has  committed,  is  by 
repentance,  and  taking  all  possible  precautions 
not  to  recommit  them  again.  Again  then  I 
vowed  the  strictest  retirement,  and  was  so 
afraid  of  publicity  being  given  to  my  excess  at 
Norwich,  that  I  hoped,  desired  and  prayed 
that  Mr.  Courtley  might  live  a  year  or  two,  if 
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it  were  only  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
living  down  the  scandal.  After  a  while,  with- 
out any  fresh  offence,  it  would  hardly  be  re- 
membered against  me.  I  set  down  upon  paper 
what  I  would  do  during  the  next  month,  com- 
mencing from  to-day,  so  much  divinity  would 
I  master,  and  so  many  sermons  write,  and  I 
was  just  commencing  the  execution  of  my  task, 
when  mine  hostess  entered  abruptly  and  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Mr.  Courtlev. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Folks  say  so  all  o'er  t'  parish." 

"  Mere  reports  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
for  they  are  oftener  false  than  true." 

"  To  be  sure,  but  I  think.  Sir,  there  must 
be  some  truth  in  this,  folks  talk  so  about  it,  as 
if  there  were  no  doubt  about  it.  They  say  word 
has  come  to  Mr.  Landrake." 

"  Has  any  one  heard  Mr.  Landrake  say  so  ?" 

"  Tom  Treddle  says  he  told  him  so." 

"  Well,  Tom  is  good  authority.  I  know 
not  any  better  in  the  parish.  If  Tom  says  so, 
it^s  so.  I  will  immediately  go  and  see  him," 
and  I  proceeded  to  put  on  a  pair  of  clean 
shoes. 
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"  Folks  say,  Sir,  ye'U  be  t'  next  rector.  I'm 
sure  I  wish  wi'  all  my  heart  ye  may." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mrs.  Black- 
well,  but  I  think  it  is   too  soon  to  talk  about 


it." 


I  immediately  set  oif  to  Tom's  house,  but 
met  him  about  half  way  coming  to  see  me. 

"  Weel,  Mr.  Rechab,  Mr.  Courtley  is  dead." 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Landrake  say  that  he  was  very 
poorly.    How  do  you  know  that  he  is  dead  ?" 

"  Just  as  ye  know  that  he  was  poorly.  Mr. 
Landrake  told  me  so." 

"  How  did  he  come  to  know  it  ?" 

"  A  letter  was  written  to  tell  him  so.  I 
saw  it  in  his  hand." 

"  O,  then  there  can  be  no  question  about 
it." 

"  None  at  all,  ye  may  be  sure  on't.  Now's 
t'  time  for  ye  to  make  a  man  o'  yoursel'." 

"  I  must  see  Mr.  Bullock.  I  think  he  will 
be  my  friend." 

"  Ay  and  many  beside,  all  t'  parish  but 
Willy  and  his  gang  o'  rogues.  Ye  should  see 
Lord  RoUe." 
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"  You   are    right.     I   must    see   him  before 


long." 


"  Mr.  Landrake  says  ye  should  lose  no  time 
in  making  your  application  to  his  lordship 
himself.     Mind   ye,  there'll  be   a  bonny   battle 


ao-ain." 


"  I  will  immediately  see  Mr.  Bullock  and 
Mr.  Landrake.  Well,  Tom,  I  hope  I  may  rely 
on  your  friendship." 

"  Lack-a-daisy,  Sir,  as  Willy's  better  half 
says,  I  can  do  nought  for  ye." 

"  You  can  bear  witness  to  what  you  know' 
of  Mr.  Whittle's  behaviour  to  me." 

"  Ay,  ay,  trust  me  for  that,  and  I'll  see 
t'  sarvent  lass,  who  knows  all  about  it.  Ye've 
nought  to  fear." 

While  the  words  were  yet  on  his  lips,  the 
Squire  and  the  stew-ard  made  their  appearance 
at  a  distance,  evidently  coming  to  the  Rectory. 
Tom  went  to  his  work,  and  I  returned  into 
the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
tiie  two  were  shown  into  my  room.  I  confess 
that,  before  they  came,  my  recent  conduct 
flashed  on  my  mind  in  all  its  aggravating  de- 
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forinities,  and  my  agitation  was  much  increased 
by  the  rueful  solemnity  of  their  faces,  so  that, 
when  I  saw  them,  I  was  almost  sure  they  came 
to  call  my  sins  to  remembrance.  Mr.  Bullock 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Rechab,  you  have  heard  of 
your  Rector's  death." 

"  I  have.  Sir,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  report  ?" 

"  Report,"  said  the  steward,  "  it  is  reported, 
indeed,  but  with  us  it  is  not  report,  but  authen- 
tic information.  I  received  a  letter  from  a  re- 
lation of  his  apprising  me  of  the  fact." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Rechab,"  said  the  Squire,  "  is 
the  time  for  you  to  apply  for  the  living;  you 
should  lose  no  time." 

"  You  must  apply  immediately  to  Lord 
Rolle." 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  At  my  house  at  present." 

"  Should  I  apply  personally  ?" 

"  Certainly,  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  write 
first,  send  your  letter  by  some  one,  and  then 
call  upon  him  two  or  three  hours  afterwards. 
The  letter  will  give  him  a  little  time  for  con- 
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sideration,  and  let  him  know  when  he  mav 
expect  to  see  you.  I  mentioned  your  name 
to  him,  but  he  made  no  remark." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Bullock,  "  there  will  be 
competition,  but  I  think  no  one  can  or  should 
have  anv  chance  against  vou." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  Rolle  will  mve  it  vou. 
You  have  conducted  yourself  so  irreproachably, 
and  in  every  respect  given  so  much  satisfaction 
to  the  parishioners,  that  I  consider  you  to  be  as 
sure  of  it  as  if  you  had  it  already.  By  all 
means  set  to  work  directly  and  write  a  letter  of 
application,  and  soon  afterwards  wait  upon  him 
personally." 

Mr.  Landrake  had  urgent  business  and  now 
left  me  with  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  the  instant  w^e 
were  alone,  commenced  with  great  earnestness. 
For  his  daughter's  sake  he  took  the  matter  more 
to  heart  than  1  did  myself 

"  I  see  not  why  you  should  not  apply  per- 
sonally and  this  instant  ;  but  I  would  follow 
his  advice." 

"  What  course  do  you  think  that  Whittle  will 
pursue  ?*' 

"  It  matters  not,  but  my  belief  is,  he  dares 
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not  utter  a  syllable  against  you.  Should  he, 
however,  we  know  how  to  meet  it.  No  case 
of  intemperance  has  occurred  but  what  he  has 
evidently  caused,  and  in  justice  he  alone  should 
suffer,  and  if  he  will  not  be  quiet,  he  must." 

"  Well,  I  will  immediately  send  a  written 
application." 

"  Do  it  this  instant,  and  that  I  may  be  no 
interruption,  1  vvill  leave  you." 

I  felt  exceedingly  nervous  in  applying  to  the 
patron.  He  was,  in  consequence  of  non- 
residence,  a  perfect  stranger  to  any  recent  oc- 
currences here,  but  though  ignorant  at  present, 
he  might  take  time  and  come  to  know  after- 
wards. Suppose  he  should;  he  would  not  only 
refuse  me  the  appointment,  but  might  think  it 
his  duty  to  communicate  with  his  bishop,  and 
so  ruin  me  now  and  for  ever.  Should  he 
present  me  and  hear  afterwards,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  know  what  course  he  might  pursue 
to  set  aside  the  institution.  But  what  could  I 
do  ?  I  must  apply  or  not  apply.  I  could 
assign  no  reason  to  Mr.  Bullock  and  the  parish 
for  the  latter.     Evidently  I  was  in  a  perplexity. 
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I  determined  at  last  to  apply,  urging  the  time  I 
had  served  as  curate  and  the  satisfaction  I  had 
given  to  the  mass,  their  general  wish  that  I  should 
be  the  rector,  and  to  refer  to  the  parishioners 
themselves  as  to  my  character  and  conduct. 

I  went  over  to  Tom  Treddle's,  to  request  him 
to  be  the  bearer,  if  his  work  would  allow  him, 
and  found  him  at  his  dinner,  and  more  ready  to 
do  me  the  favour  than  I  was  to  ask  him.  All 
I  met,  men,  women,  and  I  may  say,  too,  children 
expressed  their  dehght  that  I  was  going  to  be 
their  clergyman  for  life.  But,  in  returning,  I 
found  myself  waylaid  by  Whittle  and  Fielding. 

"  If  I  were  ye,  Mr-  Rechab,"  said  Willy,  "  I'd 
look  out  for  a  place  somewhere  else." 

"  But  you  and  I  are  two  very  different  persons, 
and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  be  the  same 
or  alike." 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  any 
body,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  speak  for  nought  but 
your  good-" 

"  What  did  you  want  to  do  when  you  put 
some  sort  of  poison  into  my  glass  at  your 
own  house?" 
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*'  I  defy  any  body,  man,  woman,  or  child  to 
prove  it.  I'm  as  innocent  o'  that  as  t'  child 
unborn  ' 

"  It  can  be  proved,  and  it  is  for  you  to  take 
care  that  it  is  not-  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
law." 

"  Hoity  toity !  never  think  ye  can  get  drunk, 
and  then  lay  t'  blame  on  other  folks-" 

"  That  is  mere  blackguardism,  and  beneath 
my  notice." 

"  Whether't  be  under  your  notice  or  above, 
ye  may  depend  on't  if  ye  make  aught  to  do  to 
get  this  living,  I'll  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  tell 
all  I  know." 

"  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  You  may  depend 
upon  it  I  shall  tell  whether  you  do  or  not.  I 
shall  say  nothing  but  what  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  by  such  evidence  as  will  be  taken  in  ann 
court  of  justice." 

"  T'  best  thing  ye  can  do  is  to  have  nought 
to  do  wi'  either  courts  or  churches." 

"  Let  me  advise  you,  Mr.  Rechab,"  said 
Fielding,  in  a  calm,  soft,  and  somewhat  solemn 
voice,  "  to  make  no  apphcation  for  the  rectory, 
but  to  tell  every  one  in  the  parish  that  you  do 
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not  wish  to  have  it.  There  is  more  to  come  out 
against  you  than  you  seem  to  me  to  be  aware  of." 
"  Keep  your  advice  to  yourself  until  I  need 
it ;  but  I  cannot  but  advise  you  to  have  more 
honour  than  to  join  in  a  scandalous  conspiracy 
with  a  man  of  Mr-  Whittle's  well-known  cha- 
racter." 

By  this  time  a  considerable  number  of  the 
villagers  was  gathered  round  us,  and  the  number 
was  fast  increasing  from  every  side,  of  men, 
women  and  children,  and  thinking  it  degrading 
to  me  to  stand  and  hear  myself  abused  by  such 
low  fellows  as  Willy  and  his  associate,  I  walked 
oif  home.  I  had  not  gone  many  yards  before  I 
heard  a  great  hubbub,  a  complete  Babel  of 
tongues,  of  every  conceivable  pitch  and  tone, 
and  then  I  saw  the  mob  follow  the  two  plotting 
knaves  towards  Willy's  house,  and  when  they 
were  on  the  high  road,  I  thought  I  saw  them 
take  up  stones  and  throw  them. 

Again  I  was  in  my  room,  cast  down  with 
timidity,  though  I  had  never  before  in  my  whole 
life  as  much  occasion  to  be  fearless  and  intrepid. 
Ah  !  how  ardently  1  wished  that  I  were  now  as 
I  once  was  !     Oh  !  how  bitterly  did  I  repent  of 
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having  broken  my  resolution  not  to  taste,  the 
first  time  1  took  tea  at  the  Whittles !  If  I  had 
continued  up  to  this  moment  a  teetotaller,  as  I 
was  the  first  twelvemonth  I  spent  here,  how 
proud  and  independent  I  should  be,  how^  fear- 
less or  rather  free  from  occasion  of  fear  !  how 
plain  and  even  would  the  course  I  had  to  pursue 
lie  before  me  !  There  would  be  neither  let  nor 
hindrance,  great  or  small,  mountain  or  mole- 
hill. 

In  the  course  of  about  three  hours,  it  would 
be  my  duty,  as  I  had  promised,  and  been  advised, 
to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  the  patron,  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  whom  I  did  not  know  by 
character  or  sight.  No  thief  could  be  more 
ashamed  to  wait  personally  on  the  man  he 
had  robbed.  With  all  the  efforts  I  made  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  assume  a  courage  which 
I  did  not  feel,  I  never  before  shrunk  from  any- 
thing with  so  much  fear  and  trembling. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  it  boots  not  what  may  be  the 
consequences,  I  must  screw  my  courage  up,  and 
keep  it  up,"  and  I  made  a  desperate  resolution 
and  effort  to  be  fierce.  With  this  mockery  of 
intrepidity,    I  went   up  stairs  to  dress  and  pre- 
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pare.  I  had  not  been  above  ten  nninutes, 
before  the  window,  when  I  saw  Whittle  and 
Fielding  go  together,  dressed  in  their  best  suit, 
across  the  fields,  the  nearest  way  to  Tilsey. 
I  could  have  no  doubt  that  they  were  going  to 
wait  upon  Lord  Rolle,  and  I  thought  it  not  at 
all  improbable  that,  if  I  went  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  or  two,  I  should  meet,  and  encounter 
them  there. 

Well,  what  a  strange,  unaccountable,  incom- 
prehensible creature  is  man,  or  rather,  the  main 
part  of  man,  his  mind.  Instead  of  being  still 
more  dispirited,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
my  assumed  courage  became,  at  the  sight  of 
them,  courage  in  truth,  and  of  the  hottest 
mettle. 

I  panted  for  the  conflict.  I  was  impatient  to 
fire  the  first  shot.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
my  precipitation,  having  to  shave,  wash,  and 
dress,  it  was  an  hour  at  least,  before  I  could 
go  down  stairs,  and  then  I  found  another  cause 
of  delay.  There  was  not  a  pair  of  clean  shoes, 
and  Mrs.  Blackwell  was  not  in  the  house. 
Waiting  for  her  return,  and  then  until  she 
cleaned  the  shoes,  threw  away  at  least  another. 
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So  true  is  the  adage,  "  most  haste,  worst 
speed,"  The  hear  and  the  drover  had  at  least, 
three  hours  the  start  of  me.  Never  was  my 
patience,  I  thought,  so  severely  tested  before. 
When,  however,  I  did  set  off,  I  walked  with 
all  the  muscular  strength  I  possessed,  my  inten- 
tion being  to  confront  my  opponents  before  his 
lordship,  and  to  plead  my  own  cause. 

But  I  had  not  reached  half-way  to  Tilsey, 
before  1  saw  coming  to  meet  me,  and  walking 
as  quick  as  I  did,  and  with  as  much  apparent 
spirit,  my  intended  partner  for  better  and  for 
worse.    ' 

Her  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  she  strode  away 
with  her  fists  clinched,  as  if  she  had  been 
going  to  figlit  a  battle,  not  only  with  her 
tongue,  but  with  her  fists-  I  had  never  been 
aware  before  that  I  loved  her.  What  sort  of 
a  love  it  was,  is  not  now  the  question,  but 
there  was  no  question  now  that  I  could  have 
worshipped  her.  I  loved  her  for  her  courage, 
and  also,  and  most  so,  for  one  important 
virtue,  a  righteous  indignation-  Oh,  there  is  no 
cosmetic  like  virtue ;  it  gave  her,  in  my  eyes, 
the  grace  of  an   angel.     Virtue   is  to   man.  or 
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woman,  what  light  is  to  the  vegetable  creation. 
Without  light,  vegetables  can  have  neither  colour 
nor  odour,  nor,  consequently,  beauty  or  attrac- 
tion. And  just  so,  without  virtue,  the  most 
highly-favoured  human  features  are  a  mass  of 
deformity. 

"  Those  two  low-lived  fellows  are  gone  to 
see  his  lordship" 

"  T  know  they  are,  and  what  they  are  gone 
about,  too." 

"  The  instant  he  saw  them,  papa  went, 
too." 

"  And  I'll  go,  too,  and  so  numerically  we 
shall  be  a  match  for  them,  and  in  argument 
much  more." 

"  Oh,  papa  will  give  it  them.  I  am  glad 
he  saw  them.     But  you  must  not. go  now." 

"Why  not?  I  want  to  face  them."  And  I 
moved  forwards,  but  she  stood  in  my  way. 

"  Papa  sent  me  to  tell  you,  that  his  lordship 
says  he  will  send  for  you,  as  soon  as  he  wishes 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  Why,  what  upon  earth  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  that  ?" 

"  Not  out  of  disrespect  to  you,  but  the  reverse. 
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He  does  not  wish  you  to  hear  yourself  abused, 
which  he  thinks  would  be  degrading  to  you." 

"  But  I  wish  to  answer  their  abuse  myself. 
How  can  I  unless  I  hear  their  charges  ?" 

"  Papa  says  he  will  tell  you  everything  that 
is  said,  and  that  he  and  you  can  then  consider 
what  you  had  best  say,  before  you  go." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  his  lordship  has  a  good 
intention  towards  me  in  refusing  to  hear  me 
along  with  them  ?" 

"  From  what  papa  and  Mr.  Landrake  have 
told  him  he  has  a  very  bad  opinion  of  them, 
and  says  that  he  will  allow  them  to  say  what 
they  choose  and  then  give  them  a  savage 
reprimand.  Papa  says  that  Whittle  is  sure  to 
be  discharged  from  his  lordship's  property. 
Oh,  Sir,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  you  are  sure 
of  the  living." 

"  Where  and  when  can  I  see  Mr.  Bullock  ?" 

"  At  our  house,  but  when  is  a  question  I 
cannot  so  readily  answer.  But  they  have  now 
been  two  hours  and  a  half  at  least  with  his 
lordship,  and  so  cannot  be  long.  Indeed  I 
cannot  conceive  what  they  can  have  to  say  all 
this  time." 
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She  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  we  walked 
together  to  Tilsey  Nook,  just  as  if  we  had  been 
married  or  about  to  be  to-morrow.  We  had 
not  been  many  minutes  in  the  house,  when  the 
Squire  entered  with  indignation  and  victory  con- 
tending for  the  ascendancy  in  his  face- 

"Now,  Mr.  Rechab,  the  battle  has  been 
fought  and  won." 

He  paused,  for  indignation  choked  his 
utterance,  and  so  long  that  I  thought  proper 
to  say   something. 

"  Your  words,  Mr.  Bullock,  may  be  read  tw^o 
ways.  A  battle  has  been  won,  but  by  whom  ? 
Croesus  lost  his  kingdom  by  an  ambiguous 
oracle." 

"  Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  Croesus,  never  heard 
of  the  name,  and  I  don't  want.  Your  mortal 
enemy,  the  most  deceitful,  perfidious  fellow,  I 
think,  that  ever  lived,  came  well  ]3repared. 
He  had  a  speech  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  so 
perfectly  committed  to  memory,  that  a  first-rate 
star  on  the  stage  would  hardly  have  repeated  it 
with  greater  effect.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
the  whole  of  it,  or  nearly  so,  in  his  own 
language. 
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"  '  My  lord,  it  is  wi'  very  great  consarn,  that 
I  appear  afore  your  lordship  on  t'  present 
occasion,  but  ye've  heard  no  doubt  that  our 
rector,  God  rest  his  soul,  is  now  ta'en  from  us 
for  ever.  He  was  a  good  one,  my  lord,  a  very 
good  one.  Nobody  ever  heard  tell  o'  his  doing 
ought  but  what  was  becoming  a  Christian 
preacher.  But  I  need  say  no  more  anent  him, 
as  he  was  clear  above  my  praise,  and  your  lord- 
ship knows  what  sort  o'  a  man  he  was  better 
than  I  know  how  to  tell  ye.  Ye'll  now  be  about 
chusing  another,  and  folks  say,  though  it  'd  cap 
ought  how  they  can,  howsomever  folks  say  that 
ye're  going  to  make  choice  o'  our  present  curate. 
Hear  ye  but,  do  ye  know  aught  about  him,  for 
it's  a  sore  solemn  thing  to  set  a  parson  o'er  us 
that  should  never  ha'  been  a  parson  at  all.  I 
think  it  my  duty,  my  lord,  though  I'm  nought 
but  one  as  I  may  say  o'  t'  parish,  to  tell  ye 
what  I  know  about  him,  and  I  pray  ye  to  believe 
me  when  I  say,  that  I'll  tell  nought  but 
t'  truth  afore  God  and  my  maker.  Ye'll 
understand,  my  lord,  that  we've  all  been 
sadly  deceived  wi'  him.  When  he  first  come, 
he  reckon'd  to  be  what  some  folks  in  some 
parts    call  a  teetotaller,  and   he  put  one  poor 
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hard-working  sarvent  o'  mine  into  t'  stocks 
for  getting  drunk,  and  wherever  he  went  he  did 
nought  but  preach  anent  drunkenness.  Of  course, 
my  lord,  do  ye  see,  we  thought  him  a  very 
godly  man.  I  call'd  on  him  myself  and  invited 
him  to  my  house  and  bade  all  my  sarvents  to 
shew  him  all  t'  respect  they  knew  how,  for  we'd 
gotten  such  a  parson  i'  t'  parish  as  never  came 
into  t'  world  afore. 

"  '  Who  that  ever  were  born  of  a  w  oman  could 
ha'  thought,  that  this  same  parson  o'  ours  were 
a  regular,  downright,  everlasting  drunkard ! 
It  makes  my  hair  stand  on  an  end  when  I  think 
on't,  Ye'U  understand,  my  lord,  that  he'd  been 
a  regular  drunkard  afore  he  came  to  be  wi'  us, 
and  so  reckoned  to  be,  and  really  w^ere  I  a  tee- 
totaller for  some  time,  I  believe  for  a  year,  for  I 
want  to  say  nought  but  what's  true,  because  he 
knew  that  he  couldn't  drink  in  reason  and  like 
other  Christian  folks.  But  t'  truth  came  out  at 
last,  as  it  always  does  soon  or  late.  One 
day  i'  t'  afternoon  he  left  t'  parish  and  all  that 
were  in't  to  take  care  o'  themselves,  and  never 
came  back  tiU  t'  next  morning.  And  where- 
abouts do  ye  think  he'd  been ;  I've  a  sarvent 
just  now  and   have  had  some  time,  who  saw 
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him  at  that  time  at  FoUyfoot,  a  little  beer-shop 
kept  by  Betty  Brimmer.  That  sarvent  I've 
brought  wi'  me,  and  he'll  tell  ye  that  it  is  a 
house  that  no  gentleman,  much  more  preachers 
o'  t'  Gospel,  would  go  into,  and  that  our  parson 
drank  there  wi'  another  low-lived  drunkard  like 
himself,  till  a  late  hour  at  night ;  but  that  our 
parson  was  t'  worse  o'  t'  two,  for  he  got  so 
drunk  that  he  couldn't  go  up  to  bed,  and  that 
my  sarvent  wi'  two  more  carried  him  and  un- 
dressed him. 

"  '  I  met  him  myself,  t'  morning  he  came  back, 
and  I  thought,  and  said  to  my  family,  that  if  I 
had  known  him  to  be  a  drunkard,  I  should  say 
he'd  been  drinking  all  night ;  but  his  real  cha- 
racter had  not  then  come  out.  Folks  mun  know 
a  man  a  long  time,  before  they  find  out  what 
he  is.  But,  after  he'd  been  at  Betty's,  I  soon 
found  him  out.  I  happened  to  invite  him  to 
my  house  to  meet  some  o'  his  most  respectable 
parishioners.  Farmers  are  mostly  fond  o'  a  drop 
and  a  pipe,  though  they  may  do  it  wi'  reason ; 
but  this  parson  o'  ours  smoked  till  we  couldn't 
see  one  another,  and  then  went  home  drunk  ; 
but  if  we   would  ha'   let  him   fill  himself,  he'd 
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never  ha'  gone  home  at  all,  unless  his  home  be 
t'  churchyard.  We  were  all  glad  when  he 
w^as  gone. 

"  '  But  that  was  absolutely  nought  to  what  he 
did  only  very  lately  at  my  house,  I  invited  him 
to  meet  Mr.  Fielding,  a  very  respectable  tenant 
o'  your  lordships's,  and  the  Reverend  Titus 
Wren,  curate  o'  Parval,  a  very  sober  clergyman, 
and  an  honour  to  t'  cloth  he  wears.  I  thought 
t'  sight  o'  Mr.  Wren,  would  keep  him  from 
getting  drunk  ;  but  nought  can  stop  a  confirmed 
drunkard.  I  happened  to  have  occasion  to  go 
out,  and  Mr.  Fielding  '11  tell  you  that  he  then 
drank  like  a  whale,  and  sar-tain-ly  he  must  ha' 
drunk  most  uncommonly  fast,  for  when  I  came 
in  again,  I  found  him  dead  drunk,  as  we  say  ; 
that  is,  perfectly  insensible.  There's  strong  sus- 
picion, too,  your  lordship,  that  he  goes  snugly 
to  Nanny  Ticeall's,  t'  Hung  Gate,  and  I've 
brought  her  wi'  me  that  she  may  tell  ye  if  it  be 
true. 

"  *  Now,  my  lord,  I'll  say  no  more  on  t'  present 
occasion ;  but,  1  cannot  but  ask,  is  this  drunken 
blackguard,  for  I'll  not  be  such  a  sinner  as  to 
call  him  a  parson,  is  he,  I  say,  to  be  our  guide 
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to  Heaven?  Why,  my  lord,  he'll  be  t'  dam- 
nation o'  t'  whole  parish.  It's  well  known  all 
over,  that  ever  since  he  first  got  drunk,  many 
have  never  been  at  church,  and  then,  if  they 
would  ha'  forgi'en  that,  his  drunkenness  since 
makes  it  perfectly  impossible  for  folks  to  go  and 
hear  him.  T'  last  thing  I'll  say,  is,  that  I 
shall  be  very  much  obligated  to  your  lordship 
if  ye'll  just  tak'  t'  trouble  to  ask  more  o'  my 
sarvent-man,  and  o'  Hannah  Eyebright,  my 
sarvent-lass,  and  o'  my  friend,  Mr.  Fielding, 
who,  I'm  sure,  is  t'  last  man  in  t'  uniwarsal 
world  to  tell  a  lie.' 

"  '  By  all  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  you 
must  confess,  Whittle,  that  you  are  a  most  ac- 
complished blackguard.  Now,  Mr.  Bullock,  w^hat 
have  you  to  say  to  this  philippic  ?' 

"  '  My  lord,  it  would  ill  become  me  as  a 
gentleman,  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Rechab's  accuser,  or  I  might  easily  retort  with 
a  great  mass  of  similar  abuse — similar  as  abuse, 
but  dissimilar  in  point  of  truth.  It  is  necessary 
that  your  lordship  should  from  the  first  under- 
stand this  low  fellow's  motive  for  heaping  up  all 
this  perfectly  unmerited  abuse  on   the   head  of 
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one  of  the  most  exemplary  clergymen  that,  per- 
haps, ever  adorned  the  clerical  profession.  He 
wants,  my  lord,  the  living  of  Benvvell,  for  Mr. 
Wren,  who  is  about  to  marry  his  daughter.  The 
head  and  front  of  our  curate's  offending  is,  that 
he  will  not  marry  her.  If  he  would  have  done 
that,  your  lordship  would  have  heard  a  speech 
as  much  in  his  praise,  as  it  has  been  the  reverse. 

"  '  But  what  are  the  charges  which  he  has  pre- 
ferred against  the  curate  ?  In  number  they  are 
three  !  no  more.  Some  instances  of  intemperance, 
alleged  on  the  evidence  of  his  farm-labourer  to 
have  occurred  at  a  place  calld  Follyfoot,  a  name 
I  never  heard  before,  and  two  instances  at  his 
own  house.  With  respect  to  the  first,  I  can 
merely  say,  that  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  hang  a 
dog  on  the  evidence  of  that  man ;  but,  with  respect 
to  the  other  two  charges,  I  could  wish  your 
lordship  to  question  his  maid-servant,  because, 
if  she  speaks  the  truth,  I  am  prepared  to  confirm 
her  testimony  by  the  evidence  of  a  respectable 
chemist  from  Norwich,  and,  if  she  speaks  an 
untruth,  bv  the  same  evidence  I  can  most 
triumphantly  disprove  it. 

" '  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  too  long  on  your 
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lordship's  time  and  patience,  and  therefore  I 
forbear  to  detail  the  artful,  perfidious  manner  in 
which  they  inveigled  Mr.  Rechab  into  Whittle's 
house,  in  order  that  they  might  drug  his  glass, 
and  make  him  insensible  as  if  he  were  exces- 
sively intoxicated,  an  actionable  offence  and  for 
which  an  action  may  yet  be  brought,  nor  is  it  at 
all  necessary,  inasmuch  as  your  lordship  will  see 
at  once  the  character  of  Whittle  and  his  con- 
nections, from  the  evidence  to  which  I  have 
referred.  There  is,  however,  one  other  evidence 
to  the  curate's  innocence  and  the  awful  wicked- 
ness of  his  accusers,  to  which  I  ought  to  request 
your  lordship  to  pay  particular  attention  ;  it  is 
an  anonymous  letter,  cautioning  him  not  to 
taste  anything  for  the  future  in  Whittle's  house, 
which  I  can  prove  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Whittle's  own  daughter.  That  letter  I  now 
place  in  your  lordship's  hand,  and  request  that 
you  will  examine  Hannah  Eyebright,  the  maid- 
servant, who  is  in  another  room.' 

"  Upon  being  called  in  she  deposed,  that  her 
master  had  offered  her  money  to  bear  false- 
witness,  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  promise 
him  that  she  would  not  speak   the   truth,  or  he 
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would  not  have  suffered  her  to  come,  that  the 
curate  in  each  instance  did  not  drink  what 
would  have  made  any  man  tipsy,  that  by  her 
master's  order  she  had  bought  something  of  a 
chemist,  and  that  she  had  each  time  seen  him 
mix  some  of  it  with  the  liquor  in  Mr,  Rechab's 
glass.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  by  that 
of  the  chemist  himself,  who  described  what  it 
was  and  what  effect  it  would  produce.  Nanny 
Ticeall  was  then  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
but  she  denied  all  knowledge  of  Mr.  Rechab 
with  such  horrible  imprecations,  that  his  lord- 
ship was  glad  to  see  her  removed  out  of  the 
room.  He  then  said  he  would  hear  no  more, 
and  with  great  excitement  addressed  Whittle. 

"  '  Hark  ye,  Whittle,  though  I  am  compa- 
ratively a  young  man,  I  have  seen  much  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  never 
did  I  see,  hear,  or  read  of  as  great  a  villain  as 
you.  You  have  done  your  utmost,  no  matter 
whether  from  cupidity  or  malice,  to  ruin  a  poor 
curate  by  the  most  unfounded  attacks  upon  his 
character,  which  is  always  sacred,  and  have  not 
cared  for  sending  his  poor  parents  in  shame  and 
sorrow   heart-bi'oken   to   the  grave.       When   I 
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first  noticed  you,  you  were  a  drover,  poor,  friend- 
less, pennyless,  indeed  by  your  own  confession, 
destitute,  for  at  that  time  you  could  obtain  no 
employment  in  your  way  of  life  ;  and  out  of 
compassion,  awfully  misplaced  it  appears,  I  took 
you  by  the  hand  and  raised  you,  if  not  to  afflu- 
ence, certainly  to  comfort  and  respectability. 
Take  my  word  as  a  man  of  honour,  1  will  visit 
you  for  your  horrible  treatment  of  this  poor 
curate.  I  order  you  instantly  to  leave  this 
house,  or  I  will  give  you  in  charge  to  a  constable 
before  you  are  many  minutes  older ;  and  do  you 
hear,  sirrah,  whenever  you  want  to  sho'v  your- 
self a  blackguard,  find  some  other  place  than 
the  house  I  happen  to  be  in ;  never  to  the  last 
day  you  have  to  live,  darken  the  door  of  a  house 
where  I  am  again.' 

"  Whittle  went  out  as  pale  as  death,  and  the 
servant  came  to  say  that  Mr.  Fielding  would  be 
much  obliged,  if  his  lordship  would  grant  him 
an  audience  for  a  few  moments.  His  lordship 
replied,  that  he  was  too  much  out  of  humour 
to  hear  him  just  then,  but  would  see  him  im- 
mediately after  dinner,  and  he  advised  him  to 
go   home  quietly,  and  say  nothing.     Notwith- 
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standing  the  advice,  Fielding  said,  as  I  passed 
him,  that  he  would  wait  until  his  lordship  had 
dined,  so  little  modesty  had  he." 

I  wonder  very  much  at  Fielding  mixing 
himself  up  with  Whittle  in  such  a  dishonour- 
able affair,  for  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  I'many  excellent  virtues,  and  I  always 
took  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour ;  but  there  is 
no   man  without  his  failing. 

While  Mr.  Bullock  was  yet  speaking,  a  mes- 
sage came  from  Lord  Rolle,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Rechab.  I  felt  a  palpitation, 
which  I  was  anxious  to  conceal,  but  could  not. 
Had  my  conscience  not  reproached  me,  such 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  for  "  blessings 
ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds,"  and  every  man 
knows  and  expects  it.  Mr.  Bullock  went  with 
me,  having  the  best  opinion  of  his  own  powers 
in  debate  :  and  no  sooner  was  the  door  opened, 
than,  what  was  my  surprise,  and  indeed  horror, 
to  find  Pollux  jumping  up,  and  acknowledging 
me  as  an  old  acquaintance.  "  Nay,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  it  is  all  over ;  my  best  plan  is  to  abscond, 
and  never  be  seen  or  heard  of  again.  If  Mr. 
Philpots  is  here,  and   it  is   plain  he  is,  to  be  a 
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witness  against  me,  I  can  have  no  chance,  for 
he  has  seen  too  much,  and  1  cannot  have  the 
effrontery  to  contradict  his  testimony." 

"  Does  that  dog  know  you  ?''  said  Mr. 
Bullock. 

I  did  not  like  to  tell  an  untruth,  and  therefore 
gave  an  evasive  answer.  "  It  seems  as  if  he 
did,   but  some  dogs  know  everybody." 

We  were  no  sooner  shown  into  a  room,  than 
a  servant  came  to  say,  that  his  lordship  wished 
first  to  have  a  little  conversation  in  private  with 
Mr.  Bullock.  All  this  appeared  to  me  exceed- 
ingly mysterious;  and  suspicions,  black  and  fore- 
boding, took  possession  of  my  whole  heart.  I 
could  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Philpots  was  en- 
deavouring to  traverse  my  purpose,  and  that  he 
had  come  at  Whittle's  request ;  for  I  called  to 
mind  the  great  tall  fortune-teller  going  into 
Whittle's  house,  and  my  suspicions  that  she  was 
Mr.  Philpots  in  disguise.  I  cannot  describe  my 
restlessness.  I  waited  by  myself  at  least  half-an- 
hour,  and  repeatedly  thought  my  watch  deceived 
me,  for  the  time  seemed  at  least  four  times 
that  length.  1  was  afraid  and  ashamed,  and 
then,  enraged   at   my  folly,  and  inflamed  with 
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anger  and  indignation  at  Mr.  Philpots,  whom  I 
looked  upon  as  deceitful  and  a  traitor.  Anon, 
I  thought  of  his  professions  of  friendship,  and 
something  like  hope  warmed  my  heart,  that  he 
was  come  to  assist  me. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  the  most 
opposite  passions,  which  made  me  so  abstracted 
that  I  knew  not  where  I  was :  a  servant  an- 
nounced that  his  lordship  wished  to  speak  to 
me.  I  was  as  startled,  as  if  the  announcement 
had  been  something  which  I  had  no  occasion 
to  expect,  though  it  was  what  I  was  waiting 
for.  In  following  the  servant,  I  met  Mr. 
Bullock  in  the  passage,  who  passed  by  me  in 
a  hurried  and  flurried  way,  and  with  a  face 
perfectly  colourless,  indeed  I  may  say  cada- 
verous ;  it  was  like  nothing  earthly,  at  any 
rate  nothing  living.  He  did  not  look  at  me, 
but,  if  I  had  not  got  out  of  his  way,  he  would 
certainly  have  walked  over  me.  "  Oh,^'  said  I, 
"  it  is  all  over ;  suspicion  is  now  out  of  the 
question ;  all  is  certainty."  The  instant  I 
entered  the  room,  Pollux  again  saluted  me  with 
the  most  cordial  fondness ;  there  was  no  hypo- 
crisy in  him   at  all  events.     The  only  person  I 
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could  see,  was  Mr.  Philpots  sitting  in  a  chair, 
who  rose  to  meet  me,  and  shook  hands  with 
the  greatest  apparent  cordiality. 

"  Fore  heaven,  Mr.  Rechab,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  I  hope  I  see  you  well." 

"  I  am  in  good  health.  Sir,  I  thank  you, 
but  more  restless  than  I  could  wish  to  be.'^ 

"  O,  heaven's  name,  care  for  nothing  ;  that 
is  the  way  to  get  through  life." 

"  Did  not  1  see  you,  Mr.  Philpots,  last 
night  before  my  window,  at  about  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  ?" 

"  Heaven  help  ye.  Sir,  it  is  true,  I  was  there 
at  that  time." 

"  And  what  upon  earth  could  you  be  about 
at  such  a  time  as  that  ?  " 

"  Go  to,  i'  faith,  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

"  Wanted  to  see  me  !  what  at  that  hour  of 
the  night  ?" 

"  I  protest.  Sir,  I  only  wanted  to  give  you  a 
little  advice." 

"  Advice,  did  you  !  and  what  was  that  ?"  I 
could  hardly  articulate  the  words. 

"  Heaven  help  you,  my  fiiend,  as  a  friend 
that  you  would  not  apply  for  this  living." 
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"  As  a  friend  are  you  come  hither  to  expose 
and  ruin  me?  for  I  admit  you  have  been 
a  witness  to  much  I  have  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  cannot  but  wish  to  have 
concealed." 

"  Heaven  forefend ;  what  I  have  seen  is  as 
secret  with  me  as  what  is  passing  in  heaven, 
and  is  known  only  to  those  who  are  there." 

"  But  if  such  be  the  case,  I  have  no  doubt 
Lord  Rolle  wdll  give  me  the  living." 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  good  friend,  never 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  But  T  must,  for  I  have  applied  for  it,  and 
his  lordship  has  sent  for  me." 

"  Faith,  Sir,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than 
for  you  to  withdraw  your  application." 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  could  make  no  excuse. 
What  would  Lord  Rolle  think  ?" 

"  Hoot  awa'.  Sir,  where  is  he  ?  I  am  Lord 
Rolle.     Have  you  not  suspected  that  yet  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Mr.  Philpots,  that  is  really  carrying 
your  jokes  too  far.  Ever  since  you  first  spoke  to 
me,  you  have  shewn  a  fondness  for  expressions, 
from  which  I  should  say  you  have  been  much 
given  to  reading  plays,  but  setting   yourself  off 
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for    Lord  Rolle  is   really   too  much   of  a  farce 
even  for  the  stage." 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  if  I  have  any, 
I  am  the  veritable  Lord  Rolle.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  your  incredulity,  for,  in  consequence 
of  a  life  of  intemperance  for  many  years,  I  am  a 
disgrace  to  my  rank  and  title ;  but  nathless  I 
am  Lord  Rolle,  and  you  will  never  find  any 
other.  I  advise  you  to  think  no  more  of  the 
rectory  of  Benwell,  but  to  endeavour  to  forget  it 
as  if  there  never  had  been  such  a  thing  in  ex- 
istence. I  know  what  habitual  intemperance  is, 
if  any  man  does,  and  that  no  man  guilty  of  it  is 
fit  for  your  profession.  Sir,  you  are  out  of 
your  element.  By  all  means  abandon  forthwith 
the  profession,  and  obtain  a  livelihood  in  some 
other  way." 

"  But  I  have  confidence  to  believe 
that  — " 

"  O  Lord,  Sir,  it  will  not  do.  You  never  can 
have  the  living,  or  any  other  of  which  I  am  the 
patron.  Remember  the  visitation  and  what 
followed.  Fielding  has  told  me  all  about  it, 
but  he  had  no  occasion,  for  I  knew  all,  having 
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been  an  eye-witness.  Whittle  and  lie  fetched 
many,  both  churchwardens  and  clergy,  to  look 
at  you.  As  sure  as  you  are  alive  this  moment, 
you  will  be  reported  to  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
Bishop.  By  all  means  leave  this  neighbour- 
hood for  ever  to-morrow  morning." 

He  now  shook  hands  and  left  the  room-  I 
do  not  believe  in  a  fate,  but  I  here  saw  fatal 
decision.  Further  parley  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  left  the  house  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
I  had  entered  it  as  sure  of  Benwell,  as  if  all  the 
forms  of  presentation,  institution,  induction, 
&c.,  had  been  duly  gone  through. 

When  near  Mr.  Bullock's  house,  I  paused  for 
consideration,  I  was  sure  from  his  appearance 
when  he  passed  me,  that  he  knew  my  fate-  I 
was  ashamed  to  call,  but  did  not  like  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  without  a  formal  leave- 
taking.  After  demurring  some  minutes,  I 
decided  upon  calling.  When  I  was  just  going 
to  knock  at  the  door,  he  opened  it- 

"  Mr-  Rechab,  I  desire  that  you  will  have  the 
p:ood  sense  never  to  call  at  mv  house  ayain.      I 
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cannot  think  of  degrading  myself  as  a  gentleman, 
by  having  any  intercourse  or  acquaintance  with 
a  drunken  person." 

He  slammed   the   door   in   my   face  and — I 
walked  off. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

I  WAS  SO  confused  and  distracted  as  1  went 
home,  that  I  hardly  knew  the  position  in  which 
I  stood.  I  passed  the  ivy  ruin,  and  thought  of 
brighter  hopes,  and  happier  days  never  to  return- 
When  in  sight  of  the  Rectory,  I  began  to  see 
more  clearly,  and  to  feel  more  acutely  my  lost 
condition.  Oh !  how  was  I  to  face  those 
blackguards,  the  Blackwells.  But  I  hoped  and 
believed  that  they  had  not  yet  heard  the  result, 
and  would  not  until  I  had  left  the  place,  which 
I  purposed  doing  early  to-morrow  morning. 
"  If  thou  doest  wrong,  sin  lieth  at  the  door." 
Sin  here  means  punishment.     The  two  are  so 
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inseparable,  that  they  bear  in  God's  language 
the  same  name  as  being  identical.  Oh !  I 
found  out  the  truth  of  it  now.  If  I  had  never 
gone  to  the  visitation,  I  thought  I  should  not 
have  failed  or  fallen  so  far. 

I  entered  the  house,  and  found  no  one 
within.  No  doubt  they  had  gone  to  inquire: 
no  wonder,  they  were  interested.  I  ought  to 
have  instantly  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  leaving, 
that  is,  to  pack  up  every  thing  in  readiness  for 
the  first  coach ;  but  I  could  do  nothing  but 
walk  up  and  down  my  room,  like  a  chafed 
lion  in  a  cage,  or  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum.  I 
soon  found  the  word  asylum  the  most 
appropriate  for  the  house  I  lived  in,  for  soon, 
alas !  too  soon,  I  heard  voices  in  the  house, 
and  then  in  my  own  room.  Mine  hostess  was 
fully  prepared  for  her  Billingsgate  occupation, 

"  What !  I  understand  ye're  not  to  be  t'  rector 
after  all.      Is  it  true?" 

I  spoke  not  a  word,  true  or  false. 

"  If  I'd  been  ye  I'd  ha'  fought  a  better  battle. 
Folks  that  come  here  should  be  blackguards. 
How  did  ye  miss  it  ?" 

Still  my  lips  were  sealed,  but  my  respiration, 
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was  strong,  and  audible,  approaching  to  a 
groan,  and  often  I  could  not  suppress  a 
sigh. 

"  Ye  seem  to  be  sorely  ruffled-  All  cannot 
be  right  wi'  ye,  but  ye  need'nt  ha'  lost  your 
tongue :  that  makes  t'  thing  worse.  Cannot 
ye  tell  us  somewhat  about  it." 

Still  I  was  speechless,  and  paced  my  room 
from  one  angle  to  the  opposite  with  the 
rapidity  of  what  I  was — a  maniac, 

"  If  1  were  ye  I'd  never  go  wrong  i'  my  head 
about  it.  Mr.  Fielding  has  been  telling  every 
body  i'  t'  parish,  that  Mr.  Wren  is  now  t' 
rector.     I'm  sure  I'm  right  glad  'ont." 

This  let  me  see  in  what  position  I  stood 
better  than  any  thing  I  had  heard  yet,  and 
seemed  to  recall  my  wandering  senses.  I 
instantly  commenced  packing  up  my  goods, 
linen,  clothes,  books,  which  was  soon  done,  for 
I  carried  almost  all  I  had,  except  my  books,  on 
my  back,  and  when  mine  hostess  saw  me  thus 
employed  and  speechless,  she  took  herself  out 
of  the  room.  As  soon  as  I  had  completed  my 
preparation  for  departure,  I  found  myself  again 
hurrying  backwards   and  forwards  athwart   my 
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apartment  from  corner  to  corner.  Sitting 
down,  or  sitting  still,  or  standing  still,  was  as 
completely  out  of  the  question  as  for  a  ship 
tossed  in  the  broad  Atlantic  by  a  hurricane,  to 
lie  still  at  anchor. 

I  now  began  to  move  my  lips  in  agonizing 
prayer.  I  prayed  for  pardon,  for  mercy,  for 
protection  in  time  to  come.  \  found  a 
clammy  sweat  cover  my  face,  and  after  a  while 
great  drops  mingled  at  last  with  tears  falling 
down  my  face  ^and  upon  my  clothes.  I  confessed 
my  sins  to  God,  and  vowed  amendment  of  life : 
I  begged  that  my  example  might  be  forgotten, 
or  do  no  harm  to  those  over  whom  he  had 
placed  so  unworthy  a  person  as  the  spiritual 
pastor.  But  neither  prayers  nor  reflections, 
nor  vows,  nor  resolutions,  nor  repentance,  nor 
confession,  could  in  the  least  pacify  the  tumult 
of  my  mind. 

Supper  was  brought  in.  I  remember  the 
fact,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it.  No 
doubt,  I  never  tasted.  Bed  time  came,  but 
what  could  be  the  use  of  it  to  me  ?  And  yet 
could  I  walk  in  this  way  in  my  room  all 
night  ?     Just  before   they  retired,  mine  hostess 
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came  in,  not  to  sweeten,  but  to  embitter 
bitterness. 

"  It's  true  eniff,  Sir,  that  the  Rev.  Titus 
Wren  is  now  our  rector.  A  deal  ha'  been  o'er 
to  Mr.  Landrake  and  he's  told  'em  so,  and  that 
ye've  no  chance  for  't,  and  so  they  may  be  quiet 
as  soon  as  they  like.  Whether  they  want  ye 
or  not,  he  says,  they  can  never  ha'  ye.  Vm 
sure  I'm  more  glad  on't  than  I  can  speak.  It's 
eniif  to  make  any  sober  folks  get  drunk  on 
t'  head  on't.  Mr.  Wren  has  always  been  a  very 
particular  sober  clergyman,  and  though  he 
hasn't  as  good  a  voice  as  some  folks,  he'll  make 
up  for  that  by  his  good  example.  And  he 
preaches  very  good  sermons — nobody  better. 
I'm  sure  ye've  made  a  sore  mess  o'  yourself.  If 
I  were  ye,  I'd  go  somewhere  and  hang  myself. 
What !  do  ye  mean  to  go  to  bed  to- 
night?" 

I  uttered  not  a  syllable,  and  she  and  her 
spouse  went,  no  doubt,  to  bed.  Could  not  I 
do  the  same?  I  had  heard  of  some  people 
sleeping  from  sorrow.  If  sorrow  be  soporific, 
surely  I  ought  to  sleep,  for  I  had  a  large  dose 
within  me,   enough  to  make  a  whole  creation 
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sleep — yea,  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
wakmg.  To  bed  I  went,  but,  in  two  minutes, 
got  up  again.  I  could  not  lie  still  for  a 
moment,  how  then  could  I  sleep,  for  such 
tossing;  as  mine  was  no  cradle  to  rock  the 
senses  to  forgetfulness.  Again,  then,  was  I 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards,  and  with  the 
same  speed,  when  I  heard  mine  host  at  my  bed- 
room door. 

"If  ye  cannot  go  to  bed  and  fall  asleep  like 
all  honest  folks,  I'd  advise  ye  to  walk  out  o' 
doors.  We  cannot  sleep  for  ye.  Your  con- 
science seems  to  be  a  legion  o'  devils.  Pray  ye, 
go  out  o'  t'  house.  We're  frightened  to  dead 
wi'  ye." 

I  now  walked  slowly  and  softly,  so  that  I 
was  sure,  and  am  still,  that  they  could  not  hear 
me  unless  they  were  listening  at  the  door.  But 
they  were  determined  to  have  me  out.  I 
suppose  they  thought  that  that  would  best 
please  Willy  and  Tity,  their  future  masters. 
Again,  then,  I  heard  him  at  the  door,  at  which 
he  gave  a  tremendous  kick,  which  seemed  to  me 
almost  to  knock  it  off  the  hinges. 

"  Do    ye   hear,    ye    humbug  teetotaller,    we 
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cannot  sleep  for  ye.  What  occasion  ha'  ye  to 
be  afeard  to  go  out  ?  If  ye  meet  the  devil, 
ye'U  meet  nought  but  what's  like  yoursen.  Ye 
may  shake  hands  wi'  him  and  be  good  friends. 
But  I'd  advise  ye  to  go  to  Nanny  Ticeall's  and 
get  drunk  again — that'll  cure  ye.  It'll  not  be 
t'  first  time  ye've  been  there,  and  if  she's  gone 
to  bed,  she'll  get  up ;  and  if  ye  gie  her 
another  half-crown,  she'll  curse  and  swear  for 
ye.  Do  ye  hear  ? — get  out  o'  doors  wi'  ye, 
or  else,  in  two  or  three  minutes,  I'U  turn  ye 
out." 

I  thought  it  my  best  plan,  for  several  rea- 
sons, to  walk  out  of  my  own  accord.  I  might 
thus  give  unrestrained  vent  to  my  grief,  which, 
like  a  fever,  would  have  its  run,  come  to  its 
height  before  it  would  abate,  as  weU  as  give 
them  no  plausible  pretext  for  turning  me  out 
vi  et  armis. 

I  dressed  myself,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
possible,  unlocked  the  door,  went  out,  and  shut 
it  again,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible.  I 
had  not  gone  out  of  the  garden,  before  I 
heard  a  bed-room  window  put  up,  and  a  loud 
horse  laugh  from  mine  hostess.     "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 
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then  another  from  mine  host :  "  Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
and  then  from  both  at  the  highest  pitch  of  their 
united  voices. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Go  to  Nanny's  and  hang 
yourself  on  t'  Hung  Gate,  and  dangle  there  a 
scarecrow  to  all  drunken  parsons-" 

Much  more  in  the  same  style  I  might  have 
heard,  but  I  got  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
voices. 

It  was  a  most  beautiful  moonlight  night. 
Not  a  speck  of  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  canopy  above  me,  nor  the  smallest  breath 
of  a  zephyr  to  be  felt.  The  moon  rode  high, 
with  her  whole  disc  illumined,  for  she  was  at 
the  full.  All  was  still  and  brilliant,  and  so 
light,  that  I  could  have  seen  to  read.  A  more 
lovely  night  was,  perhaps,  never  seen — lovely, 
at  least,  to  those  whose  mental  mood  was  such 
as  to  enjoy  it.  What  a  contrast  to  my  poor 
distracted  soul,  rent  by  a  succession  of  disap- 
p(tintments  and  insults — evils  brought  upon 
myself  by  one  single,  sohtary  failing — an 
acquired  taste  for  inebriating  liquors.  Had  it 
not  been  for  that  one,  I  should  have  been 
impregnable — even  lies  would   have  been  balls 
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to  which  I  should  have  heen  proof.  I  was 
like  the  fort  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  so  defended 
by  a  rock,  that  it  is  inaccessible  on  all  sides 
but  one. 

I  went  down  into  the  fields  near  to  a  brook, 
on  the  banks  of  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  promenading  and  musing  in  my  better 
days.  There  I  determined  to  walk  all  night, 
until  near  the  time  when  I  should  have  to  leave 
finally,  and  for  ever.  Every  tree  and  bush, 
which  I  had  formerly  seen  and  admired,  re- 
minded me  of  my  teetotal  twelvemonth,  and 
from  what  state  T  had  fallen.  But,  oh  !  how 
should  I  meet  my  poor  afflicted  parents,  and 
what  should  I  say  to  them,  it  became  not  me, 
of  all  the  men  upon  earth,  to  break  their 
hearts ;  and  1  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  false 
account,  or  at  all  events  reservation  of  the 
truth,  was  allowable-  I  thought  of  the  diffi- 
culty 1  had  found  in  obtaining  a  curacy,  of  the 
taunts  of  enemies  who  ought  not  to  have  been 
such,  for  they  had  never  received  any  provoca- 
tion from  me,  of  my  father's  illness  and  declin- 
ing years,  of  my  duty  to  support  him,  instead 
of  being  a  burden  to  him,  of  his  prayer  for  me, 
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the  night  before  I  sat  off  to  York,  of  his  daily 
prayers  for  me  ever  since,  of  his  uniform  kind- 
ness, good  conduct,  and  persevering  piety,  of  all 
he  had  done  for  me  far  beyond  his  means,  of 
his  deserving  a  better  fate,  than  that  of  having 
such  a  son,  and  of  many  other  such  things, 
until,  verily,  I  thought  my  cup  of  wretchedness 
larger,  and  more  overflowing,  than  any  other 
man's  that  perhaps  ever  lived.  I  looked  at  the 
moon,  round  as  the  shield  of  our  forefathers, 
and  thought  of  my  younger  days,  my  school- 
boy pastimes,  when  I  was  at  my  father's  house, 
animated  with  puerile  vivacity  and  hope- 

"  Oh,  God !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  audible 
a  field-length,  "  grant  that  I  may  abhor  alcohol 
in  every  shape,  and  then,  I  doubt  not,  all  will 
be  well."  I  never  knew  that  I  was  supersti- 
tious, and  yet  was  I  not  ?  Many  may  say  the 
same  ;    they  are   so,  and  know  it  not. 

It  is  strange  that  my  mind  began  now  to 
take  a  different  turn,  and  to  conceive  a  hope, 
which  before  had  seemed  dead,  beyond  all  power 
of  resuscitation.  Yes,  I  have  done  wrong,  but  I 
may  do  right.     I   have  missed  my   way,  but  I 
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may  find  it  again.     Thousands  have  done  both, 
and  so  may  I. 

It  was  now  about  one  o'clock,  and  a  clear, 
bright  moonlight  night,  or,  in  strict  parlance, 
morning,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  as  it  was  about 
the  same  time  of  the  night  or  morning,  call  it 
which  you  wiU,  that  perhaps  Mr.  Philpots,  alias 
Lord  Rolle,  for  they  were  now  alter  et  idem, 
might  be  hovering  about,  and  desirous  to  see 
me.  It  was  desirable  that  I  should  see  him, 
should  that  be  the  case.  I  wished  to  teU  him 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Blackwells,  for  though 
they  rented  the  glebe,  they  rented  much  more 
of  his  lordship  ;  but  above  all,  to  see  if  he  might 
not,  hereafter,  be  my  patron,  should  my  future 
conduct  meet  with  his  approbation.  I  went, 
therefore,  to  the  road  before  the  rectory,  and 
then  forwards,  almost  as  far  as  the  Whittle's, 
looked  and  listened,  but  could  see  and  hear 
nothing  of  him  or  his  dog.  Being  afraid  of 
being  seen,  I  returned  to  the  brook,  ruminating 
at  least  for  half-an-hour  on  the  brighter  side  of 
the  picture,  when  I  heard  a  dog  bark.  I  had 
never  heard  Pollux  bark,  and  so  could  not  be 
sure  that  the  bark  was  his.     I   whistled  three 
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or  four  times,  and  at  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  that,  though  forlorn  and  wretched  indeed 
I  was  not  without  a  friend.  I  knew  not 
whether  the  dog  or  1  was  the  most  pleased,  but 
certainly  we  were  both  as  pleased  as  if  we  had 
suddenly  and  quite  unexpectedly  met  with  a 
long  lost  friend.  He  ran  backwards  and  for- 
wards towards  where  his  master  was  to  lead  the 
way,  and  on  the  high  road  I  found  Lord  Rolle, 
incognito,  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Philpots,  so 
he  said. 

"  By  the  chaste  moon  above  us,  Mr.  Rechab, 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  what  is  called 
presentiment.  I  thought,  I  was  sure,  rather, 
I  should  see  you,  and  I  am  not  mistaken.  No 
doubt  you  wanted  to  see  me." 

"  When  I  came  out,  my  lord,  I  never  thought 
of  your  lordship.  I  came  out  on  account  of 
the  bad  behaviour  of  the  Blackwells,  and  be- 
cause, if  I  had  not  come  out  of  my  own  accord, 
they  would  have  turned  me  out."  I  now  re- 
lated to  him  the  whole  of  their  behaviour. 

"  By  Mars,  Bellona  and  the  Eumenides,  but 
I  will  give  it  them,  ere  long.  Tell  them  from 
me,  that  I  will  send  for  them  this  morning,  as 
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soon  as  you  are  gone,  and  I  swear  by  the  river 
Styx,  pass  upon  them  an  irreversible  sentence, 
which  to  the  last  day  of  their  mortal  hves  they 
will  not  forget." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  will  tell  them  so.  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  else  I  know  not  to 
what  lengths  they  may  proceed,  may  be,  per- 
sonal violence.  But  now^  for  another  subject. 
Tell  me  candidly,  my  lord,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  treatment  I  have  experienced  from  one 
and  another  since  I  came  to  BenweU?" 

"  Oh !  by  the  Judges  Minos  and  Rhada- 
manthus,  you  are  now  going  to  call  me  to 
account  for  what  I  have  done  in  this  upper 
world.  Now  let  me  tell  you,  that  for  once  I 
wish  to  be  judged  by  common  sense.  My 
candid  opinion  is,  that  you  have  been  most 
perfidiously  dealt  with.  Whittle  is  a  villain, 
and  I  told  him  so,  and  Fielding  is  no  better, 
if  any.  I  have  no  doubt  you  were  drugged, 
and  that,  if  so  much  scandal  had  not  been 
raised  about  it  by  Whittle,  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  you  had  done  anything,  positively 
anything,  to  condemn." 

"  Then  w^hy  refuse  me  the  living,   and  give 
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it  to  Wren,  as  great  a  rogue  as  Whittle,  only, 
as  Tom  Treddle  expressed  himself,  with  a  some- 
what longer  head  ?" 

"  I  would  to  Heaven  you  had  never  been  at 
Follyfoot  and  the  Visitation.  Such  has  been 
the  exposure,  that  I  doubt  not  you  would  not 
have  been  instituted  by  the  bishop,  if  I,  as  the 
patron,  had  presented  you.  As  for  Wren, 
nothing  can  be  clearly  brought  home  to  him, 
and,  as  he  has  now  been  a  long  time  on  my 
property,  I  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  my 
established  rule." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  my  lord,  and  I  believe 
your  lordship  has  none,  that  he  aided  and 
abetted  Whittle  so  far  as  he  could,  and  that  he 
is  just  as  guilty.  He  was  the  person  who  came 
in  that  artful  insidious  way  to  invite  me  to 
Whittle's,  the  last  time  they  played  me  that 
foul,  dishonourable  trick." 

"  By  Mercury,  and  all  the  other  thievish  gods 
of  Rome,  he  might  have  some  little  to  do  with 
it,  but  I  can  excuse  a  man  for  a  little  selfishness. 
Then  he  is  going  to  marry  Whittle's  daughter. 
Much  as  I  hate,  and  severely  as  I  will  punish 
Whittle  for  his  behaviour  to  you,  I  have  great 
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compassion  for  that  daughter  of  his.  She  is  a 
very  pretty,  amiable,  sensible,  kind-hearted  girl, 
and  I  sincerely  wish  she  might  be  more  for- 
tunate than,  I  fear,  she  ever  will  be.  It  is  for 
her  sake,  not  Wren's,  that  I  give  him  the 
living." 

"  Why,  my  lord,  she  hates  him,  and  has 
the  greatest  horror  of  being  his  wife." 

"  Ah !  the  blind  god  who  throws  his  shafts 
at  such  a  cursed  random.  I  know  it,  and  am 
sorry  she  cannot  have  the  man  she  loves." 

"  Do  you  know  she  loves  another  ?" 

"  Oh  !  by  Apollo  and  Adelphi,  I  know  as 
well  as  she  does." 

I  now  began  to  more  than  suspect  that  he 
was  indeed  the  tall  daughter  of  Anak,  whom  I 
had  seen  going  into  Whittle's  kitchen,  in  the 
garb  of  a  gipsy,  id  est,  a  fortune-teller. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  as  the  matter  is  decided,  1 
will  say  no  more  about  it,  I  cannot  but  ask 
your  lordship  if,  should  my  future  conduct  be 
irreproachable,  and  free  from  actual  censure, 
your  lordship  will  after  a  while,  have  the  good- 
ness to  promote  me  ?" 

"  By  my  honour,  I  will,  but  truth  obliges  me 
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to  say  that  I  have  no  hope  of  such  a  change, 
but  the  reverse.  I  know  too  well  what  drunk- 
enness is.  Can  you  not  obtain  some  scholastic 
appointment  ?  If  in  your  case,  I  would  never 
have  further  professional  connexion  with  the 
Church." 

'  I  was  terribly  nettled,  but  I  forebore  to  show 
it.  Day  was  now  beginning  to  dawn,  and  I 
knew  the  interview  was  at  a  close.  I  said  with 
somewhat  of  a  cavalier  in  depend  ance : 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  expect  to  be  grossly  in- 
sulted by  your  tenant  Whittle  before  I  leave  ; 
what  course  would  you  advise  me  to  take, 
should  I  be  so  ?" 

"  By  my  righteous  vengeance,  tell  him  I 
will  send  for  and  settle  with  him  forthwith. 
That,  I  believe,  will  sufficiently  answer  your 
purpose,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  doing  so. 
I  will  have  no  such  blackguard  for  one  of  my 
tenants." 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  left  me  to  meet  no 
more,  I  could  not  but  think,  that  my  ac- 
quaintance vv'ith  him  had  been  from  first  to  last 
peculiarly  romantic,  and,  when  I  recollected  his 
declamation  against  teetotallism,  that  he  had  not 
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been  himself  in  his  conduct  towards  me,  per- 
fectly honourable.  He  left  me,  sinking  again 
into  the  slough  of  despondency.  How  cheering 
would  have  been  a  single  word  of  his,  pro- 
missory of  promotion  on  my  future  reformation  ! 
I  promenaded  by  the  brook  till  about  half-past 
five  o'clock,  and,  whilst  musing  and  abstracted 
I  heard  myself  accosted  by  a  voice,  which 
startled  and  awoke  me,  as  out  of  an  unhappy 
dream.  It  was  that  of  my  mortal  foe,  who 
was  come  to  exercise  his  skill  in  sarcasm  and 
insults. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Rechab,  I'm  very  sorry 
for  ye.  Have  ye  been  walking  up  and  down 
here  all  night  ?" 

I  made  him  no  answer.  I  w'anted  him  to 
exhaust  his  stock  of  insults,  before  I  silenced 
his  battery  by  Lord  Rolle's  threat. 

"  I'm  sure  ye  take  on  sorely,  and  sar-tain-ly 
t'  loss  o'  such  a  Kving  as  Benwell,  may  well 
make  ye  roar  your  een  out ;  but,  if  I  were  ye, 
I'd  be  a  teetotaller  right,  and  not  a  sham  one, 
for  it's  certain  ye  cannot  drink  in  moderation 
like  sober  Christians.  Ye  see  ye  will  make  a 
beast  o'  yourself.      Ye  should  be  like  the  Rev. 
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Titus  Wren,  who  is  an  lionour  to  t'  cloth. 
I  wonder  ye  ha'  not  been  afeard  here  o'  devils 
and  spirits  :  they  go   by  t'  water  side." 

Still  I  spoke  not,  determined,  if  I  could  keep 
my  temper,  that  he  should  say  all  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say,  before  1  returned  the  fire. 

"  But,  may  be,  ye're  afeard  o'  your  friends  at 
iiome.  What !  ye'll  kill  your  poor  father,  and 
such  a  gude  one  too,  but  I'll  make  it  my  v,'ay 
to  see  him,  and  reconcile  him  to  yom'  disgrace. 
I've  no  doubt,  he'U  think  wi'  me,  that  ye'd  best 
take  to  some  other  trade." 

"  Lord  Rolle  has  been  with  me  here  about 
three  hours  since,  and  he  desired  me  to  tell  you 
from  him,  that  he  will  send  for  vou  and  the 
Blackwells  as  soon  as  I  have  left  the  parish,  and 
tell  you  what  he  means  to  do  respecting  you 
both."  I  saw  his  face  turn  from  dingy  to 
white. 

"  Nay,  nay,  what !  ye're  not  offended.  I 
meant  no  offence.  I  wish  to  be  your 
friend." 

I  said  no  more  to  him,  but  went  towards  the 
rectory,  and  he  across  the  fields,  perhaps  the 
way  he  came,  to  his  own  home.      In  the  very 
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next    field  I  met   Miss   Ann,   so  changed   frotii 
what  she  was   when  last  I  saw  her,  that,  as  I 
live   and   breathe  this  moment,  I  knew  her  not 
till  she  spoke.   Her  eye,  unusually  bright,  looked 
at  me  with  a  w^istful  earnestness  which  no  mortal 
pen    can  describe,  but  it  was  so  deep  sunk  in 
the  socket,  that  her  features  w^ere  wholly  dis- 
similar,   and    could    not    be    recognized.     Her 
countenance  was  sorrow  itself,  and  her  voice  so 
feeble,  faint  and  plaintive,  thut,  had  she  been  a 
perfect  stranger,  I  could  not  have  refrained  from 
tears.     My  tears  fell  fast,  and  so  did  hers. 

She  told  me  that  she  was  soiTy  I  had  not  got 
the  living,    and,  if  possible,   stiU  more   so,  that 
Mr.  Wren  had  got   it,    for  if  he  had  not,  her 
father  would  not  have  desired  her  to  have  him. 
She   had   not,  she  said,  given  up  all  hopes  of 
marrying  me  and  could  not,  and  she  requested 
me,  in  sorrowful    accents  not  to  be  refused,   to 
write    to   her   and   to  marry    her  as  soon  as  I 
should    have  met  with  another  curacy.      Con- 
sidering what  I  had  said   to  her  when    I  had 
visited  her   in    her  sickness,  I  found  myself  in 
great   perplexity.     I   could    not    say    positively 
that  I  would   not,  for,   though  1  had  not  made 
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her  a  promise  of  marriage,  what  I  said  was  some- 
thing like  one.  I  therefore  pleaded  my  utter 
ruin  as  a  reason  why  she  should  forget  me,  and 
that  I  had  no  hopes  of  a  curacy,  but  was  in 
despair.  She  still  urged  what  I  had  promised, 
or  something  like  it  in  the  event  of  my  being 
prosperous,  and  I  at  last  told  her,  that,  could 
I  ever  be  so,  of  which  I  utterly  despaired,  she 
might  hear  from  me  again.  I  did  not  say  that 
she  should,  but  that  she  might.  She  was  quick 
enough  to  perceive  the  difference,  and  that  what 
I  said  was  a  something  which  amounted  to 
nothing. 

I  then  told  her  abruptly,  that  my  time  was 
gone,  and  I  broke  away  from  her  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  impenetrable  to  pity.  I  had  not  gone 
ten  yards,  when  I  heard  a  feeble  but  most 
heart-rending  shiiek,  and  on  turning  round,  I 
saw  that  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  tearing  her  hair  and  beating 
her  head  against  the  earth.  I  returned  and 
entreated  her  to  be  composed  and  to  hope  for 
the  best,  reminding  of  the  sinfulness  of  v,hat 
she  was  doing,  and  that  that  was  not  the  way 
to   obtain    God's  blessing   on    her  attachment. 
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Her  face  was  distorted  with  agony,  but  she  now 
began  to  wring  her  hands  and  to  pray  for 
compassion  and  power  to  submit.  I  rejoiced  to 
see  this  resumption  in  some  degree  of  her 
former  resignation  and  composure,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  encouraging  her  to  hope.  1  succeeded 
in  a  great  measure,  and  then  left  her  in  haste. 

I  expected  blackguardism  at  the  rectory,  and 
found,  instead,  the  Blackwells  as  humble  and 
courteous  as  I  could  have  desired.  Tom  Treddle 
was  there  just  arrived  with  a  message  from  Lord 
Rolle,  and  with  another,  he  said,  to  Willy,  which  ' 
he  forthw^ith  set  off  to  deliver.  The  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  write  a  letter  to  my  father,  to 
apprize  him  and  the  rest  of  my  coming.  I  knew" 
I  should  be  two  nights  on  the  road,  and  that  it 
would  reach  them  a  day  at  least  sooner  than  I. 
Only  a  day  or  two  since  I  could  not  write  to 
him,  but  now  I  found  no  difficulty  :  such  re- 
solution is  given  by  despair. 

Tom  returned  to  help  me,  he  said,  with  my 
luggage  to  the  coach,  which  soon  arrived,  and  I 
saw  it  surrounded  by  almost  the  vvhole  popula- 
tion. At  the  last  moment,  I  found  that  I  had 
been  robbed  by  my  kind  host  and  hostess  of  a 
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five  pound  note,  of  which  1  had  the  number,  a 
gold  ring  and  some  linen.  I  was  afraid  to  make 
a  disturbance,  lest  all  other  matters  as  well  should 
come  to  the  ears  of  my  friends  at  Swallowbeck, 
but  I  determined  to  communicate  the  fact  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Rolle.  At  parting,  the  Black- 
wells  offered  to  shake  hands,  but  I  declined  the 
honour  of  doing  so  with  blackguards  and  thieves. 
I  now  rushed  out  of  the  house,  shook  hands 
with  I  know  not  how  many,  and  left  Benwell 
for  ever  midst  the  tears  and  sobs  of  almost 
every    individual. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  very  different  was  travelling  to  me  now 
from  what  it  used  to  be  !  Formerly  my  longest 
absence  was  only  from  vacation  to  vacation  ;  1 
had  now  been  from  home,  sweet  home,  two  years. 
Length  of  time  usually  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  desire  to  meet  old  friends,  above  all,  dear 
relatives. 

So  it  was  with  me  once  :  now,  when  I  had 
been  absent  the  longest,  it  was  the  reverse.  1 
was  afraid  to  meet  them,  and  imagination, 
morbid  may  be,  conjured  up  the  most  hideous 
pictures  of  my  reception  and  their  distress.  So 
sudden  and  unexpected  would  my  return  be  to 
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them,  I  fancied  they  would  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion, at  once,  that  I  had  been  dismissed  for 
misconduct  and  in  disgrace ;  and  I  know  no 
people  upon  earth  to  whom  such  an  event  would 
be  so  painful.  Conscience  upbraided,  indicted, 
found  me  guilty,  and  passed  sentence  ;  and  that 
sentence  was,  that  when  my  father,  the  most 
affectionate  living,  would  close  his  door  against 
me,  and  bid  me  go  hide  myself  where  I  was, 
and  might  be  for  ever  unknown.  Oh !  who 
can  conceive,  but  he  whose  conscience  similarly 
condemns,  the  fear,  the  remorse,  the  agony  and 
horror,  which  such  thoughts  as  these  brought 
with  them  ?  I  felt  as  if  I  had  not  a  home. 
When  I  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  what 
used  to  be  my  home,  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
and  then  of  my  schoolboy,  and  then  of  my 
college  days,  I,  then  the  object  of  a  father's 
warmest  love  and  keenest  solicitude,  now  felt 
myself  thrown  upon  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  I  would  say,  and  how  I  would  appear  and 
act.  When  I  was  many  miles  off,  I  was  lost  in 
confusion  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing,  but 
now  no  time  must  be  lost.  I  must  make  up  my 
mind.     And  when    necessity   comes,   it  is  sur- 
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prising  how  easy  it  is  to  do  so.  This  iron- 
handed  and  iron- hearted  mistress  can  suggest, 
what  an  age  of  cool  consideration  could  not 
excogitate.  Persius  asks,  "  who  taught  the 
parrot  to  say,  '  how  do  you  do  ?'  "  and  answers, 
'*  who  but  hunger,"  that  is  necessity,  the  mother 
of  invention.  I  decided,  and  when  I  did  necessity 
made  it  the  work  of  a  moment,  that  I  would 
appear  cheerful,  and,  after  having  disparaged  the 
curacy  I  had  left,  or,  as  truth  would  say,  had 
lost,  impress  the  best  hopes  of  soon  obtaining  a 
better. 

I  no  sooner  arrived  at  my  father's  door,  than 
I  found  them  waiting  to  receive  me.  They 
welcomed  me,  poor  things,  with  as  much  glee 
as  if  J  had  returned,  not  an  outcast,  but  a  bishop. 
"  Who,"  said  I,  to  myself,  "  does  not  assent  to 
the  truism,  '  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise  ?'  "  Though  depressed  deeper  than  any 
depth  ever  yet  fathomed,  I  met  them  with 
alacrity  and  outward  joy.  After  expressing 
their  pleasure  at  seeing  me  home  again,  they 
mentioned  their  surprise  at  the  suddenness  with 
which  I  had  quitted  my  curacy.  They  had 
always  understood,  that  a  notice  of  at  least  three 
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months  was  invariably  required  and  given.  1 
told  them  that  so  it  was,  in  case  of  a  resignation 
by  the  curate,  or  of  a  notice  to  leave  by  the 
incumbent,  but  that,  in  my  present  case,  the 
rector  had  died,  and  that  his  death  cancelled  my 
license :  that,  in  fact,  the  instant  he  died,  I 
ceased,  by  law,  to  be  the  curate,  and,  if  I  remained 
longer,  w^as  only  officiating  minister. 

I  told  them,  moreover,  that  Benwell  was  a 
lonely  place,  too  remote  from  respectable  society, 
and  that  consequently  the  curate  had  in  a  great 
measure  the  life  of  a  hermit  to  lead  ;  that,  if 
my  rector  had  not  died,  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  serve  three  years,  and  that  his  death 
therefore,  was  so  far  an  advantage,  that  it  enabled 
me  at  the  expiration  of  two  to  lay  myself  out 
for  a  better  curacy,  and  a  better  I  expressed  the 
most  sanguine  hope  of  obtaining  soon.  All 
this,  of  course,  was  necessarily  disingenuous. 

Though  true  in  the  main  so  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  not  the  whole  truth-  I  said  nothing  of 
losing  the  living  worth  £400  per  annum,  which, 
but  for  intemperance,  would  certainly  have  been 
mine.  If  there  were  no  other  advantage,  it  is 
well  worth  any  man^s  while  being   a  teetotaller. 
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were  it  only  to  save  himself  the  conscious  guilt, 
the  pain,  the  shame  in  secret  of  telUng  lies, 
and  thus  deceiving  his  best  friends,  and  laying 
up  for  himself  much  to  answer  for  before  God, 
to  whom  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret. 
Nothing:  can  be  more  true  than  that  a  lie  is 
troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon 
the  rack,  and  that  one  lie  needs  a  great  many 
more  to  make  it  good.  They  then  inquired 
who  had  got  the  living,  if  I  had  no  chance  for 
it,  and  if  I  had  done  my  best  to  obtain  it.  I 
told  them,  as  one  answer  for  these  three  questions, 
that  the  patron  had  presented  an  old  friend  who 
had  long  served  on  his  estate  as  curate ;  and  to 
give  plausibility  to  this  statement,  I  dilated  on 
the  system  of  patronage  under  the  church,  by 
which  men  were  promoted,  not  for  length  of 
service,  or  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 
fitness,  but  for  friendship,  or  by  the  influence 
of  friends.  Of  course  I  told  an  untruth.  Tity 
was  not  the  patron's  friend,  but,  I  believe,  one 
whom  he  disliked,  and  thought  every  way  unfit 
for  the  post ;  but  unless  I  would  make  a  frank 
confession,  I  had  this  untruth  forced  upon 
me. 
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Having  answered  their  questions  at  the 
expense  of  as  few  untruths  as  possible,  I  was 
as  much  afraid  of  any  more  being  put  as  ever 
Cromwell  was  of  secret  assassination,  when  he 
wore  armour  under  his  clothes,  and  always  kept 
pistols  in  his  pockets.  But  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  ask,  and  as  necessary  for  me  to  answer. 
Their  next  question  was,  what  did  I  intend  to 
do  at  home  ?  I  answered,  look  about  for  a 
curacy,  make  inquiries  for  one  among  all  the 
clergy  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  bung  down 
their  heads  at  this  reply,  for  they  recollected  the 
difficulty  I  had  found  in  obtaining  a  title  for 
orders,  and  the  awful  length  of  time,  as  it 
appeared  to  them,  before  I  succeeded.  I  re- 
minded them  of  the  difference  between  then, 
when  I  was  seeking  for  a  title,  and  now,  when  I 
was  in  full  orders,  able  and  at  liberty  to  under- 
take duty  any  day  I  was  asked. 

I  must  confess  my  spirits  were  down  at  zero, 
and  I  was  giving  them  encouragement  when  I 
really  stood  in  more  need  of  it  myself.  When 
my  mind  reverted  to  my  endeavours  to  get  a 
title,  I  could  not  but  look  forward  with  dismay, 
and  I  saw  that  they  did  the  same,  though  they 
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did  not  like  to  say  so.  They  suspected,  too, 
that  I  was  in  reality  depressed  and  desponding, 
notwithstanding  that  I  exhibited  a  face  of  hope 
and  confidence.  They  then  observed,  that  I  had 
at  last  unexpectedly  obtained  an  apparently  very 
good  curacy,  and  that  I  might  do  the  same 
again,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  trust  in 
God. 

I  now  went  up-stairs  for  some  necessary  pur- 
pose, and  the  instant  I  was  alone,  my  mind  fell 
to  the  depth  of  dejection,  which  I  should  have 
felt  and  exhibited  before  them,  had  I  not  so 
resolutely  striven  against  it.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  more  for  their  sake  than  for  my  own, 
and  I  involuntarily  exclaimed  aloud,  loud  enough 
for  them  to  hear — Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 
and  immediately  I  was  startled  by  a  loud  knock 
at  the  outer  door.  I  declare,  that  the  first  idea 
that  occurred,  and  why  it  did  so  I  cannot  say, 
was,  that  Whittle  or  some  emissary  of  his  was 
come  to  divulge  to  my  poor  friends  the  whole 
secret  of  my  removal  from  Benwell.  I  durst 
not  go  down-stairs  and  hear  the  truth,  and  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  bed-room  in  the  most 
painful  alarm  and   suspense.      I   then  listened 
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and  was  quite  sure  the  voice  was  Willy's,  "  Well," 
said  I,  "  let  the  worse  come  out  at  once.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  the  best.  I  cannot  wait  long  at  home 
without  their  finding  it  out,  and  obliging  me  to 
make  a  full  confession."  My  mother  now  came 
up  to  tell  me  that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  speak 
to  me. 

"  Who  is  he  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  never  saw  him  before. 
You  look  exceedingly  pale,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  afraid  ?  Have  you  done  something 
wrong  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,  nor  am  I  afraid,"  and  I  went 
down  stairs. 

The  gentleman  was,  not  my  old  friend  poison- 
bowl,  but  a  Mr.  Disney,  incumbent  of  Hawse- 
ley,  about  eight  miles  oif.  He  was  obliged  by  the 
death  of  a  near  relative,  to  be  absent  on  Sunday, 
and,  having  accidentally  heard  of  my  arrival,  he 
had  called  to  ask  if  I  would  supply  his  place  on 
that  day.  I  went  to  consult  my  friends  in 
another  room,  what  they  wished  me  to  do. 
They  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  offer, 
thought,  if  1  were  liked,  it  might  lead  to  a 
curacy,  and  insisted  upon  my   taking  the   duty 
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and  a  remuneration.  Said  I  to  the  clerical 
screw,  for  his  living  was  a  valuable  one,  as  good 
at  least  as  Ben  well. 

"  What  duty  is  done  at  your  church  V 

"  Two  full  services  :  one  in  the  morning 
commencing  at  half-past  ten  ;  the  other  in  the 
afternoon  at  half-past  two." 

"  And  what  is  the  remuneration  you  offer  for 
two  full  services  eight  miles  distant  ?" 

"  1  have  always  given  a  sovereign,  but  I  will 
give  you  a  guinea." 

"  Well,  as  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  that 
day,  I  might  as  well  go  thither  as  stay  at  home, 
I  will  take  the  duty  for  you." 

"  Certainly  it  will  be  better  than  doing 
nothing." 

"  Something  better,  and  but  something." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  write  down  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  time  when  each  service 
commences.  Clerical  duty  is  such  that  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  week  I  will  w-rite  to  you,  just  to 
remind  you,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake." 

Having  done  what  he  proposed,  he  took  his 
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leave,  apparently  highly  pleased.  I  learned 
afterwards  that  he  sinned  heinously  against 
truth,  when  he  said  he  had  always  given  a 
sovereign.  He  had  all  but  always  given  two 
guineas.  But  I  was  now  new  to  the  responsible 
and  most  honourable  office,  of  what  in  clerical 
parlance  is  called  a  hack-curate.  I  had  at  that 
time  never  heard  what  was  usually  given,  and 
therefore  readily  accepted  what  was  offered. 
Mr.  Disney  was  in  great  difficulty,  having,  I  was 
told,  applied  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  in  vain,  every  one  was  engaged.  I  might 
therefore  have  had  my  own  terms,  two  guineas 
instead  of  one.  But  that  was  not  the  worst  of 
it.  What  Junius  tells  the  public  is  perfectly 
true  :  "  one  precedent  creates  another,  they 
soon  accumulate,  and  constitute  law.  What  yes- 
terday was  fact,  to  day  is  doctrine.  Examples 
are  supposed  to  justify  the  most  dangerous 
measures,  and  when  they  do  not  exactly  suit, 
the  defect  is  supplied  by  analogy." 

Having  once  done  two  full  services  for  a 
sovereign,  and  that  too,  eight  miles  off,  which  I 
had  to  walk  back,  I  soon  found  in  my  glorious 
carreer  as  a  hack,   that  no  parson  in  a   circuit 
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of  manv  miles  are  willino;  to  give  more,  and 
that  those  who  lived  near  never  knew  but 
always  wished  me  to  decide,  how  much  less 
they  ought  to  give.  Grant  me  patience,  just 
heaven.  Of  all  the  harpies  in  this  voracious 
world,  though  one  with  a  pistol  on  the  high 
road  is  bad,  a  clerical  harpy  is  beyond  com- 
parison the  worst. 

My  friends  were  perfectly  reconciled  to  my 
abrupt  departure  from  my  last  post.  They 
thought  I  should  earn  a  sovereign  every  week, 
and  that  that  would  lure  time  away  passably 
until  1  should  obtain  regular  duty.  They  were 
as  green  to  the  hackney  system  as  I  was,  but 
we  all  live  and  learn.  I  took  the  duty  at 
Hawseley  when  Sunday  came,  and,  having 
walked  thither  and  back  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  rain  I  ever  remember  to  have  con- 
tinued a  whole  day,  I  had  enough  the  first  day 
of  the  service  in  this  sort  of  a  campaign.  But 
the  rain  was  not  all  I  had  to  complain  of.  I 
found  1  had  to  pay  for  a  dinner  out  of  my  own 
pocket.  The  clerical  harpy,  it  seems,  thought 
a  guinea  too  much  for  duty  and  dinner  both. 

But  if  I   did    not  know   how    hack-parsons 
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were  paid,  he  did,  and  he  had  a  mind  to  make 
the  most  of  the  greenhorn  he  had  picked  up. 
Being  able  to  get  his  church  served  for  so  little, 
he  took  it  into  his  head  to  take  to  himself  a 
longer  furlough,  and  on  the  Monday  wrote  to 
say,  that  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  take  his 
duty  for  six  weeks  longer,  for  which  he  made 
an  excuse  I  need  not  repeat,  and,  as  no  doubt 
was  false,  had  better  not.  I  had  a  strong  re- 
pugnance to  this  kind  of  duty,  not  only  because 
the  pay  w^as  very  paltry,  but  because  it  was 
degrading,  implying,  that  I  was  a  hack,  because 
for  something  or  other  wrong  I  could  not  be 
licensed. 

My  friends  were  ignorant  of  this,  or  they 
would  have  been  extremely  miserable;  but  I 
was  fully  aware  of  it,  and  miserable  enough.  I 
asked  them  what  answer  I  should  make,  and 
they  replied,  without  hesitation,  "  Accept  it — it 
will  be  acceptable  until  something  better  offers 
itsehV 

Small  as  the  pay  was,  it  was  preferable  to 
nothing,  and,  odious  though  such  service  was 
to  me,  I  instantlv  closed  with  the  offer.  I  saw 
no  other  course.     I   hate  pyrrhonism   in  every- 
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thing,  and  so,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  right  or 
wrong,  I  decided  at  once-  But  by  the  very 
next  post  after  the  receipt  of  mine,  I  found,  by 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  him,  that  the 
jobber  was  not  yet  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
negotiation.  No  wonder — a  rogue  has  never 
made  his  bargain.  He  said  that  he  could  not 
get  his  surplice  duty  done  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  and  that,  therefore,  he  expected 
me  to  do  it,  or  our  engagement  was  at  an  end. 
Moreover,  he  said  he  thought  I  ought  to  be 
glad  to  do  it,  as  he  gave  me  more  than  he  had 
ever  paid  any  one  else.  To  such  a  bargain,  my 
friends  objected  as  resolutely  as  J  did.  The 
wear  and  tear  of  clothes  in  going  sixteen  miles, 
may  be,  every  day,  to  take  a  funeral,  a  mar- 
riage, or  a  baptism,  or  to  visit  the  sick,  would 
have  been  a  loss  which  the  guinea  would  not 
have  repaired.  I  replied,  therefore,  that  I 
dechned  taking  his  duty  any  more.  This 
broue:ht  the  rogue  to  reason.  He  instantlv 
wrote  that  he  would,  as  before,  give  ,me  a 
guinea  for  Sunday  duty  only,  and  I  as  instantly 
accepted  the  offer. 

I  had  scarcely  returned   from   the  post,  when 
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a  fine,  gay,  sacerdotal  gentleman   was    shown 
into  the  room  where  I  w-as  reading. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr,  Rechab  ?  1  hope  I 
see  you  q\iite  well.  I  have  called  to  ask  you,  if 
you  have  any  objections  to  earn  a  sovereign  on 
Sunday  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Explain  yourself  a 
little." 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to  take  my  duty 
during  my  absence  for  a  week  V 

"  What  is  the  length  of  that  week  ?  Some 
people's  weeks  are  scmev^'hat  longer  than  those 
of  others." 

"  I  want  to  set  off  to-day,  and  intend  to 
return  on  Saturday  week." 

"  I  see — I  see ;  you  mean  a  parson's  week. 
And  what  is  your  duty  ?" 

"  As  my  curate  will  be  away  as  well  as 
myself,  I  want  you  to  take  the  whole." 

"  What  is  the  whole  ?" 

"  Three  full  services  on  Sunday,  funerals, 
marriages,  and  baptisms,  visiting  the  sick,  of 
which  I  will  give  you  a  list,  and " 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Sir,  wait  a  moment.  I 
wish  I  knew  how   to  thank   you  for  your   kind 
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and  generous  offer,  but  I  have  this  day  con- 
cluded an  engagement  with  Mr.  Disney,  of 
Hawseley,  for  six  weeks." 

He  went  away  sadly  galled,  but  infinitely  less 
so  than  I  was. 

"  Verily,'^  said  I,  "I  have  brought  myself 
into  the  most  degraded  condition  in  which 
mortal  man  can  be  placed."  The  pay,  the 
amount  of  work,  the  distance  to  go,  the 
favour  supposed  to  be  conferred  upon  me 
for  working  for  what  I  call  nothing — above 
all,  the  nature  of  the  service,  that  of  a  hack — 
made  me  wince  like  a  poor  worn-out  jade 
when  unmercifully  spurred  in  a  very  sore 
place. 

I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that,  though  at 
home  and  in  disgrace  for  smoking  and 
drinking,  I  had  not  renounced  the  twin  ruinous 
habits.  What  should  have  induced  me  to 
forsake  them,  the  distress  they  had  brought 
upon  me,  was  the  very  thing  which  caused  me 
to  clino;  to  them  so  much  the  more. 

In  my  present  state  of  grief  and  vexation, 
they  were  in  as  great  requisition  as  ever,  if  not 
greater.     My  poor  mother   and  brother,  uncog- 
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nisant  of  my  ruin  and  its  cause,  encouraged  me 
and  gave  me  every  facility.  I  hied  to  the  small 
apartment  so  often  noticed  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  these  memoirs,  and  pursued  precisely  the 
same  course  I  have  there  so  minutely  detailed. 
Whenever  I  v^-ent  out,  1  shunned  every  one  I 
knew  through  fear  of  being  questioned. 

And  thus  time  wore  away  with  me  in 
wretchedness,  now  aggravated  by  deeper 
despair,  to  the  expiration  of  my  six  weeks' 
engagement.  About  a  week  after  that,  I 
received  a  visit  from  Mr-  Disney,  and  was  very 
much  struck  v/ith  his  exceedingly  complacent 
behaviour. 

After  he  had  paid  me,  and  we  had  conversed  a 
little,  he  told  me,  with  a  peculiarly  insinuating  tone 
and  accent,  and  with  a  sunshine  of  smiles  on  his 
countenance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hawseley 
had  been  much  pleased  with  my  performance  of 
the  duty,  and  had  expressed  a  general  wish 
that,  as  he  was  in  want  of  a  curate,  he  would 
engage  me,  adding  that,  if  he  would,  they 
would  gladly  subscribe  amongst  them,  and 
make  up  my  stipend  £150  per  annum.  He 
asked,  therefore,  if  I   had  any  objection    to  be 
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the  curate.  In  a  tremulous  voice,  and  with  a 
pale  face  and  palpitating  heart,  I  answered  that 
I  would  consider  of  it,  and  let  him  know  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days- 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  found  myself 
dreadfully  excited.  I  was  now  in  another  dio- 
cese, where  I  could  not  accept  another  curacy, 
that  is,  be  licensed  to  one,  without  a  testimo- 
nial, signed  by  three  beneficial  clergymen,  who 
had  known  me  at  Benwell,  and  then  counter- 
signed by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  for- 
warded to  the  bishop  of  this  diocese-  I  was 
not  sure  that  any  of  the  cleigy  would  sign,  or 
the  bishop  counter-sign,  and,  until  I  did,  I  could 
not  accept  the  curacy.  As  was  my  invariable 
practice  when  excited,  I  fled  to  the  pipe  and 
the  glass,  to  consider  what  I  should  do.  I 
drank  and  smoked,  for  I  seemed  now  to  think 
that  I  could  not  think,  had  not  common  sense, 
on  any  subject  or  emergency,  without  doing 
both.  In  the  course  of  about  an  hour,  I  de- 
cided upon  writing  to  an  aged  incumbent,  near 
Benwell,  who  had  known  me  all  the  time  I  was 
there,  and  had  always  shown  me  a  sort  of  pater- 
nal  regard.     1   did   so,  and    requested    him  to 
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get  the  requisite  testimonial  signed,  and  counter- 
signed for  me.  After  the  delay  of  about  two 
posts,  he  advised  me  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
at  least  a  twelvemonth,  and  promised  then  to  do 
the  business  for  me,  expressing  a  belief  that  he 
should  then  be  able,  but  that  he  feared  to  attempt 
the  thing  at  present.  Something  evidently 
very  unpleasant  had  been  said  after  my  depar- 
ture, probably  to  some  high  official  quarter, 
archdeacon,  or  bishop.  This  I  inferred  from 
his  advice,  for  nothing  of  such  a  nature  did  he 
expressly  mention.  On  the  receipt  of  this,  1 
wrote  without  delay  to  Mr.  Disney,  declining  the 
curacy  at  present ;  but  observed  that,  should 
it  become  vacant  again,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  I 
should  apply   for  it. 

Thus  time  rolled  on  for  a  year  at  least,  I 
smoking  and  drinking  to  drive  away  care,  and 
hack- cur atizing  for  about  £20  during  that 
period.  I  feel  it  a  most  arduous  task,  even  to 
attempt  a  description  of  my  deep  distress  at 
that  time ;  but  now  a  fresh  source  of  uuhappi- 
ness  presented  itself.  I  saw  my  friends  so 
unhappy,  that   they  could   no  longer  repress  an 
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expression  of  what  they  felt  and  feared,  loth 
as  they  were  to  add  anything  thereby  to  my 
sorrow.  They  began  to  ask,  with  sobs  that 
choked  their  utterance,  if  I  had  any  hope  of 
obtaining  a  curacy.  I  had  not  told  them  that 
one  had  been  offered  to  me,  and  now  only  said  : 
"  that  I  had  no  doubt,  ere  long,  my  ^^^sh  and 
theirs  would  be  amply  gratified. '^  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  raise  their  spirits,  though  I  en- 
deavoured to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  truth. 

When  conversing  with  any  of  the  clergy,  I 
was  afraid  of  a  curacy  being  mentioned,  and 
sometimes  1  shunned  an  incumbent,  when  I  was 
aware  that  his  curate  was  about  leaving,  lest  he 
should  offer  me  the  curacy.  My  father,  too, 
was  growing  gradually  more  infirm,  and 
incompetent  for  his  post,  and  there  was  a 
clear,  unmistakeable  probability  of  his  being 
soon  taken  from  us.  What  in  that  case  was 
to  become  of  us  ?  What  I  could  earn  by  occa- 
sional duty,  was  quite  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  myself;  it  would  not  have  done  more  than 
clothe  me.  What  then  was  to  become  of  me 
for  other  things,  and  of  my  mother  and  brother 
for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ?     All  these   things 
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were  the  cause  of  their  uneasiness,  and  not 
without  reason,  and,  as  I  have  said,  obUged  them 
to  speak  out,  whatever  might  be  the  pain  to  me. 
One  very  gloomy  day,  when  I  could  not  walk 
out  for  the  incessant  rain,  I  found  myself  thus 
accosted  by  both. 

"  Jonadab,    we  think   it   strange,   that  everj 
young  man  can  get  a  curacy  and  you  cannot." 

"  No,  not  every  one ;  some  bave  waited  as 
long  as  I  have  done  and  longer." 

"  But  we  know  several  in  this  neighbourhood 
who  have  lately  been  ordained." 

"  Yes,  but  how  long  had  they  waited  ?" 

"  We  know  two  or  three  who  were  ordained 
almost  as  soon  as  they  came  from  college." 

"  True,  they  had  friends,  but  it  is  uncertain 
with  all.     They  might  have  had  long  to  wait." 

"  But  they  are  not  all  alike.  It  seems  as  if 
no  one  would  engage  you." 

"  People  will  think,"  said  my  brother,  "  that 
you  cannot,  for  some  reason  or  other,  accept  of 
a  curacy." 

"  Oh !  but  I  hope,"  rejoined  my  mother, 
"  that  that,  Jonadab,  is  not  the  case  with  you. 

E  2 
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If  you  have  done  wrong  and  so  are  in  difficulty, 
you  should  not  conceal  it  from  us." 

"  My  dear  mother,  I  waited  before  and  then 
got  a  curacy  with  £100  per  annum,  and  so, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  ere  long  be 
again.  Your  impatience,  which  I  do  not  blame 
or  wonder  at,  makes  you  very  nervous,  and  a 
morbid  imagination  conjures  up  evils  which  will 
never  come  upon  you.  You  should  consider 
that  1  differ  from  many,  in  that  I  have  no 
friends.  Some  take  orders  with  a  patron  at  the 
outset,  and  all  is  consequently  plain  and  easy 
before  them." 

I  did  not  directly  answer  my  mother's  ques- 
tion, and  they  were  not  clear-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  that  what  I  said  was  a  mere  evasion. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  be  much  pacified,  and 
soon  after  I  left  the  house  to  commune  with 
myself  in  the  fields,  the  worst  thing,  perhaps, 
that  I  could  have  done. 

I  walked  out  gloomy  as  the  day,  which  was 
dismally  black,  though  it  did  not  rain,  but  in 
the  course  of  my  ramble  I  became  rather 
cheerful,   having    decided   to   write   to   my    old 
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friend  near  Benwell  again,  and  to  insist  upon  a 
testimonial  being  signed  immediately,  of  which 
I  resolved  to  send  him  the  usual  form.  Being 
now  in  better  spirits,  which  was  what  I  walked 
out  for,  I  returned  home  with  a  determination 
to  make  my  poor  friends  more  easy  on  my 
account  and  so  on  their  own.  I  no  sooner 
entered  the  house,  than  1  found  all  three  weeping 
bitterly  ;  and  my  mother,  who,  like  all  of  her 
sex,  had  the  readiest  utterance,  did  not  give  me 
time  to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  have  been  out,  Jonadab,  since  you  have 
been  away,  and  seen  Miss  Screech." 

"  And  what  has  she  been  screeching  about  ? 
for  there  never  was  a  woman  who  had  a  more 
suitable  name." 

"  She  says  you  miglit  have  had  the  curacy  of 
Hawseley  with  £150  per  annum." 

"  How  does  she  know  better  than  anybody 
else?" 

"  That  it  is  disgraceful  for  you  to  be  doing 
occasional  duty  for  next  to  nothing." 

"  There  certainly  is  no  credit  about  it,  but  I 
thought  it  better  than  doing  nothing." 
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"  That  doing  occasional  duty  is  what  those 
do  who  have  been  turned  out  of  the  church." 

"  Such  have  no  business  to  do  duty  at  all,  and 
would  soon  be  forbidden." 

"  She  asked  if  you  intended  to  do  nothing 
else  but  occasional  duty  all  your  life  ?" 

"  You  should  have  asked  what  business  it  was 
of  hers  ?  But  did  she  tell  you  that  the  curacy 
of  Hawseley  was  vacant  ?" 

"To  be  sure  she  did,  and  that  you  might 
have  it,  for  the  people  wanted  you.  She  won- 
dered what  vou  were  thinkino-  about !" 

"  Well,  I  hope  she  speaks  the  truth  for  once, 
mind  you,  for  once,  for  it  is  well  known  she  does 
not  always  do  that.  I  will  set  off  to-morrow 
morning  and  inquire  about  it ;  if  it  be  vacant, 
I  will  have  it  if  I  can  get  it,  if  not,  I  will, 
if  possible,  get  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy." 

"  That  is  right,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  say  so.  I  thought  my  dear  Jonadab  had 
done  nothing  wrong." 

"  No,  no,"  said  my  father,  "  you  frighten 
yourselves  without  a  reason,  instead  of  trusting 
in  the  merciful  disposer  of  all  events." 
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It  is  plain  Miss  Screech  had  not  told  her 
the  exact  truth,  viz.,  that  it  was  offered  to  me  a 
vear  since,  or  that  mv  mother  had  misunder- 
stood  her.  The  evening  passed  more  cheerfully 
with  us  all  than  any  since  my  return  home, 
and  we  retired  to  rest  full  of  hope. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  morning  I  set  off  pretty  early  to 
Hawseley,  having  fully  made  up  my  mind,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  would,  and  even 
if  I  should  break  the  hearts  of  my  friends,  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  to  accept  the  curacy 
if  vacant,  or  obtain  a  promise  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  so.  This,  of  course,  woyld  oblige 
me  to  apply  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  for  his 
counter-signature.  Should  he  refuse,  I  resolved 
to  tell  my  friends  the  whole  truth,  and  then 
turn  to  some  other  occupation  ;  should  he  not, 
to  keep  my  disgrace  as  far  as  possible  a  secret 
to  every  one  and  that  it  should  die  with  me. 
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In  the  meantime  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  all 
interrogatories,  and  tlierefore,  in  passing  tlirough 
the  streets,  I  walked  as  one  in  great  haste  who 
had  not  time  to  speak  to  any  one.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  one  of  my  old  school-fellows, 
now  a  manufacturer,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me, 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and 
look  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  me.  What  could 
be  the  meaning  of  that  ?  I  could  not  think  it 
possible  for  him  to  have  been  at  Benwell,  and 
then  again  it  occurred,  that  these  manufacturers 
go  everywhere  on  business.  A  little  farther  on 
I  met  another,  with  whom  in  my  boyhood  I 
had  been  very  intimate.  He  placed  himself 
directly  before  me,  so  that  I  could  not  proceed 
unless  I  would  have  walked  over  him,  and  took 
hold  of  my  hand,  He  was  now  a  very  respect- 
able merchant,  who  by  persevering  application 
and  unexceptional  conduct  had  risen  to  a  very 
flourishing  condition  and  to  great  respectability. 
Formerly  he  sat  in  the  same  class  with  me  at 
school ;  now  he  was  a  large  mill-owner. 

"  Rechab,  how  very  mucli  you  are  altered ! 
Of  all  my  old  school-fellows,  there  is  not  one, 
whom  a  very  few  years  have  changed  so  much. 

E  3 
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What  can  be  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  must 
have  suffered  dull  care  to  take  very  great  hold 
of  you." 

"  1  have  of  late  had  only  indifferent  health." 

"  Ah  !  do  you  remember  Dampier  ?  He  is 
almost  dead." 

"  1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  What  is  his 
complaint  ?" 

He  paused  a  very  considerable  time  before  he 
answered,  and  looked  in  my  face  so  steadfastly 
and,  as  I  fancied,  for  so  conscience  suggested, 
significantly,  that  I  began  rather  to  recoil  from 
his  gaze.  When  I  took  my  dastardly  eye  oft' 
his  and  turned  mv  face  a  little,  he  answered  in 
that  to  me  most  horrisonous  trisyllable,  drunken- 
ness. What  I  said  next  and  how  I  parted  with 
him  I  have  never  to  this  day  been  able  to 
recollect  ;  I  can  only  remember  that  a  thick 
mist  came  over  my  eyes,  and  that,  though  I  had 
tasted  nothing  intoxicating  that  day,  I  was 
perhaps  as  unsteady  in  my  gait  as  I  had  ever 
been  in  my  life.  I  have  since  had  very  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
my  unfortunate  and  fatal  propensity,  and  that 
he  had^aused  and  looked  tiius  steadfastly  in  my 
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eye,  from  an  idea  that  J  should  be  very  much 
shocked  at  the  inteUigence  he  was  about  to 
communicate.  At  the  time,  however,  I  had  no 
doubt,  that  he  knew  all  and  had  mentioned 
drunkenness,  merely  to  let  me  see  that  he  knew, 
and  to  remind  me  of  the  tendency  of  the  career 
I  was  running. 

I  was  very  much  flurried,  and  did  not  recover 
my  self-possession  so  as  to  know  where  T  was, 
until  1  was  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  last 
street.  I  remember  that  I  was  then  congratu- 
lating myself  that  nothing  more  offensive  was 
hkely  to  occur,  and  hoping  that  my  conscience 
was  the  sole  cause  of  my  apprehensions.  I 
determined,  if  I  could  only  get  into  my  father's 
house  without  any  further  annoyance,  I  would 
never,  if  possible,  show  my  face  in  Swallowbeck 
again.  1  was  fully  sensible  that  I  was  not  fit 
to  be  seen,  even  on  the  assumption  that  my 
drunkenness  was  unknown  ;  but  that,  if  known, 
my  downfall  was  complete  and  incapable  of 
redemption,  that  I  had  fallen  never  more  to  rise. 
Mv  father's  well-known  sobriety  was  such  a  foil 
to  my  intemperance,  as  to  make  me  blacker,  I 
thought,  than  even  my  sins  really  made  me. 
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I  was  just  hastening  my  pace  almost  into  a 
run,  when  I  beheld,  about  two  hundred  yards 
before  me,  just  rounding  a  corner,  where  a  lateral 
street  met  the  one  I  was  in,  a  gentleman  and  a 
lady,  whom,  if  I  possessed  any  eyesight  at  all, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  recognize-  She 
was  my  once  and  still  beloved  Jane,  whose  ever 
adored  image  was  so  deeply  engraven  on  my 
heart,  that  all  the  spirits  I  had  poured  down  my 
throat,  ardent  as  they  had  been,  were  utterly 
unable  to  burn  out.  There,  still,  "  her  loved 
idea  lies,"  and  thence  no  time,  no  care,  no 
sorrow,  no  scalding  tears,  such  as  lovers  only 
can  shed,  can  ever  efface  it.  Far  as  she  was  from 
me,  I  could  perceive  that  she  was  looking  paler 
than  formerly,  but  as  well,  as  when  her  beauty 
first  lighted  and  fed  the  flame  of  my  unex- 
tinguishable  love.  I  thought  the  fire  of  her  love 
had  goue  out :  how  unlike  mine,  which  seemed 
to  me  a  fire  that  never  can  be  quenched.  Yes, 
i  could  see,  long  before  I  had  come  within  a 
yard  of  her,  that  she  had  perfectly  recovered  the 
ci-devant  sleekness  of  her  health  and  beauty, 
and  I  concluded  that,  whether  she  loved  De  Witt 
or  not,   she  had   ceased  to  love    me.     Nothing 
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ever  surprised  me  so   much,  as  to  see  her  thus 
herself  again. 

I  could  perceive  that,  when  we  came  within 
about  twenty  yards  of  each  other,  he  made 
several  efforts  to  disengage  her  arm  from  his,  as 
if  he  wished  to  stop  and  have  some  conversation 
with  me.  Some  words  evidently  passed  between 
them,  I  fancied,  on  his  part,  expressing  a  wish 
to  speak  to  me,  to  which  she  most  resolutely 
refused  her  consent.  When  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  me,  she  cast  a  very  quick  and  cursory 
glance  upon  me  ;  but  he  gave  me  what  has  been 
called  the  "  cut  direct."  Neither  of  them  spoke. 
x\nd  did  she  pass  without  the  slightest  emotion 
or  external  appearance  of  it?  Was  there  no 
change  of  countenance,  not  the  least  indication  of 
the  fire  for  me,  which  I  had  once  flattered  myself 
had  consumed  her  vitals,  as  mine  devoured  mine  ? 
A  slight  pallor  certainly  came  over  her  face,  which 
justice  to  the  fidelity  of  true  love  obliges  me  to 
confess ;  but  there  was  a  slight  curling  of  her  lip 
unquestionably  indicative  of  scorn.  And  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  that  small  symptom  of 
supercilious    contempt  ?       Was    she    disgusted 
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with  the  devastation  which  sin  had   made  upon 
my  once  prepossessing  person  ? 

And  then  what  was  I  to  think  of  their  giving 
me  a  dead  cut  ?  There  had  never  been  any 
quarrel  between  me  and  Mr.  De  Witt,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that,  changed 
as  my  person  was,  it  was  so  changed,  that  those 
who  had  known  me  so  long  and  so  well,  could 
not  remember  a  lineament  of  my  face.  There 
was  a  mystery  here,  which  was  beyond  my 
powers  of  even  conjectural  explanation,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  they  had  heard  of  my 
conduct,  and  consequent  misfortunes. 

I  now  hastened  forwards  to  Hawseley,  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  vexation,  but  with  a 
hope  that,  if  I  should  obtain  this  curacy  of  £150 
per  annum,  I  should  bid  them  defiance,  and,  at 
all  events,  let  them  see  that  all  was  not  lost.  So 
courteous  and  exceedingly  kind  as  Mr.  Disney 
was,  when  he  offered  me  the  curacy  before,  I 
could  entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  now 
vacant,  he  would  be  glad  to  appoint  me,  and  the 
people  would  exult  at  his  choice.  I  found  him 
at  home,  but  as  cool  as  any  one  could  be   who 
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had  been  for  centuries  embalmed  in  an  iceberg. 
I  instantly  read  my  disappointment  in  his  face 
and  was  crushed  to  the  earth. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Rechab.  Have  you 
walked  over  from  Swallowbeck  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  have,  Sir." 

"  And  what  important  business  could  bring 
you  all  this  distance  so  early  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  your  curacy  is  now 
vacant,  and  have  come  to  apply  for  it." 

He  made  a  most  awful  pause,  looked  at  his  feet 
with  a  clouded  brow,  and  in  that  posture  stood 
so  long,  that  I  thought  he  must  be  very  much 
perplexed.  He  then  cast  a  vacant  look  at  my 
face,  and  at  his  feet  again. 

"  Where  have  you  been  since  I  last  offered 
you  the  curacy  ?" 

"  At  Swallowbeck." 

"  What !  all  the  time  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  time, 
which  must  be  at  least  a  twelvemonth  ?" 

"  Sometimes  taking  occasional  duty,  and 
sometimes  doing  nothing." 
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"  Indeed  !  what,  instead  of  accepting  a  curacy 
ot  £150  per  annum?" 

"  At  that  time  I  had  other  views,  which  pre- 
vented me." 

He  now  made  another  pause,  during  which 
he  walked  two  or  three  times  across  the 
room. 

"  Ah  !  well,  it  is  not  my  business  to  know 
your  disappointments.  And  so  you  have  been 
taking  occasional  duty  all  this  time,  what  is 
vulgarly  called  hack-curatizing.  Where  was 
your  last  curacy,  Mr.  Rechab,  I  mean  to  which 
you  were  licensed  by  the  bishop  ?" 

"  Benwell,  in  Norfolk." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  did  not  like  it,  and  so 
resigned." 

"  My  rector,  who  was  non-resident,  died,  and 
his  successor  had  no  occasion  for  a  curate." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes.  I  remember,  Mr.  Courtley 
was  the  rector,  and  1  saw  his  death  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers.  Well,  I  can  only  say  to 
your  application,  that  my  curacy  is  neither 
vacant,  nor,  I  am  sure,  likely  to  be  so.  My 
curate  is  much  liked,  and  the  inhabitants  do  fur 
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him,  what  they  offered  to  do  for  you,  make  up 
his  stipend  £150  per  annum." 

With  an  assumed  cheerfuhiess  I  answered, 
"  if  that  be  the  case,  it  certainly  is  not  likely 
to  be  vacant,  for  I  know  not  where  he  will 
find  as  good  a  curacy-  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
he  is  so  much  hked." 

"  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me,  respecting  him 
as  I  do,  for  his  consistent  walk.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  remain  with  me  many  years,  so 
that  my  curacy  is  not  likely  to  be  vacant  for  a 
long  time,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  curacy  at 
liberty  in  this  neighbourhood,  or  indeed  any- 
where else,  for  which  you  might  apply." 

"  Nor  do  I  at  present,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
I  shall  meet  with  one  ere  long." 

"  I  hope  you  have  the  requisite  testimonial 
sio;ned  and  counter-sio;ned." 

"  Oh  !  of  course  I  know  what  is  necessary, 
and  I  shall  apply  for  the  first  curacy  I  hear  of, 
should  it  seem  likely  to  suit  me." 

He  now  laid  aside  his  reserve  and  became 
familiar,  and  I,  though  heart-broken,  conversed 
with  as  much  vivacity,  as  if  I  had  obtained  all 
I   could   desire.     Aftel'   some  further  discourse 
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on  different  subjects,  which  were  not  to  our 
tale,  I  left  without  asking  for  the  next  vacancy. 
I  saw  not  tlie  use  of  asking  for  what  would 
not  occur  for  several  years. 

Hawseley  was,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
eight  miles  from  Swallowbeck,  and  yet  from 
that  distance  he  had  evidently  heard  of  the  sur- 
mises entertained  in  Swallowbeck,  that  I  had 
left  my  last  curacy  in  difficulty, 

I  had  a  name,  which  evidently  would  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  Oh  !  how  his  remark, 
about  the  consistent  walk  of  his  curate,  rang  in 
my  ears  all  the  way  home,  and  was  as  the 
bitterness  of  death  eternal,  for  it  was  that  of 
remorse  !  "  Would,"  said  I,  "  that  I  had  con- 
tinued a  teetotaller  all  the  time  I  was  at  Ben- 
well.  I  should  not  now  be  asking  any  man  for 
a  curacy,  but  be  the  rector  of  Benwell,  with 
£400  per  annum,  and  what  is  worth  far  more, 
be  respected  and  reverenced  by  every  one  who 
knew  me.'^  And  again  I  thought  I  should  like 
to  return  to  what  I  was  for  that  blessed  twelve- 
month, which  was  to  me  what  the  hundred 
days  were  to  Napoleon,  but  I  now  despaired  of 
my    ability.     Disappointment    preyed    so    upon 
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my  mind,  that  I  knew  I  should  no  sooritr 
reach  home,  than  I  should  want  a  pipe,  and 
then  its  associate  vice.  T  seemed  now  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  making  a  good  resolution. 

I  made  a  detour  into  the  town  to  avoid  the 
main  streets,  hut  the  more  1  endeavoured  to 
elude  questions,  tlie  more  I  seemed  to  run  into 
the  way  of  them.  The  first  person  I  met  was 
my  old  class-fellow,  Dampier,  the  picture  of  a 
ghost ;  if  appearances  were  any  proof,  he  had 
not  many  weeks  to  live.  Such  being  his  con- 
dition, much  as  I  disliked  him,  and  the  most 
inquisitive  of  any  I  could  encounter,  as  I  knew 
him  to  be,  I  could  not  think  of  passing  him 
without  speaking.  He  was  all  but  dead,  and, 
like  Zanga,  I  warred  not  with  the  dead. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  poorly, 
Dampier."  Whether  a  compHment  or  not, 
this  was  the  truth  ;   I  was  sorry. 

"  You  used  to  be  a  race-horse,  Rechab.  They 
say  you  have  degenerated  into  a  hackney.  Is 
that  true  ?" 

"  Do  you  know,  Dampier,  that  you  are  going 
to  die  very  soon  ?  I  never  was  your  enemy, 
but  if  I   were,  you   know   that  you  are   com- 
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mandfd  to  love  me,  and  that,  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  you  are  not  a  Christian,  and  so  not  fit  to 
die." 

"  Oh  !     I     have     nothing     to     bear     malice 
about." 

"  You  speak  the  truth  now,  if  ever  you  did 
in  your  life." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  asking  ?      You  know 
as  well  as  I  do.     Think  of  something  better." 

*'  When  will  you  get  off  next  ?" 

I  was  determined  to  hear  no  more,  and  left 
him  without  an  answer.  "  Who,"  said  I, 
"  would  not  be  a  teetotaller,  if  he  had  suffered 
as  1  have  done,  and  as  this  poor  feUow  is  doing, 
whom  drunkenness  has  so  hardened,  that  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  hell,  cannot  cure  him  of 
his  malevolence.  I  should  not  have  degene- 
rated into  a  hackney,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
one  vice,  nor  would  he  be  now  a  mere  walking 
skeleton.  I  saw  these  proofs  of  the  awful 
result  of  intemperance,  and  again  attempted  to 
make  a  resolution  of  perpetual  total  abstinence, 
but  it  was  only  an  attempt;  the  power  to  resolve 
appeared  to  have  left   me    for   ever.      1    think 
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I    could  have  resolved,    and   have  succeeded,   if 
I  had  not  been  a  smoker. 

In  the  street  where  my  father's  house  was, 
and  not  many  yards  from  it,  I  met  the  vicar. 
He  said  that  doing  occasional  duty  year  after 
year  was  disgraceful,  and  that  it  would  be  more 
creditable,  and  every  way  more  satisfactory, 
both  to  me  and  my  friends,  if  I  were  finally 
to  abandon  the  profession,  and  turn  to  some 
other  occupation.  I  congratulated  myself  at 
last  on  entering;  the  house  without  further 
annoyance,  but  my  mother  put  into  my  hand  a 
letter,  w^hich  had  come  by  the  post  duiing  my 
absence.  She  had  not  opened  it,  and  1  soon 
saw  that  it  was  well  for  her  peace  of  mind  that 
she  had  not.  It  was  anonymous,  and  contained 
a  series  of  insulting  remarks  on  my  past  dis- 
appointed hopes,  and  future  dismal  prospects, 
and  concluded  with  advising  me  to  take  a 
public-house  or  dram-shop.  I  never  showed  it 
to  my  friends,  and,  strange  enough,  they  never 
asked  me  anything  about  it.  I  seriously  pon- 
dered over  the  occurrences  of  this  day,  and, 
while  smoking  and  drinking,  fully  convinced 
myself  that  there  neither  was   nor    ever  could 
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be,  peace  to  me  and  those  I  loved  so  well,  until 
like  Noah's  dove,  I  returned  to  the  ark,  the  ark 
of  my  rest,  the  teetotallism  which  in  an  evil  hour 
1  had  forsaken.  Again  I  endeavoured,  by  every 
consideration  I  could  think  of,  to  work  myself 
into  a  resolution  never  to  taste  again,  and  that, 
too,  while  [  was  actually  smoking  and  drinking ; 
but  nothing  I  could  do,  or  think,  or  say,  could 
produce  an  impression  upon  the  indebility  of 
which  I  could  rely ;  it  was  only  writing  on 
loose  sand,  which  the  smallest  zephyr  might 
etface. 

Thus  time  wore  away  for  several  weeks,  I 
wishing  to  discontinue  my  too  ruinous  habits, 
yet  never  making  the  attempt  to  any  effectual 
purpose.  One  night,  just  before  going  to  bed, 
I  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  ott" 
this  monotony  of  existence,  and  at  all  events, 
changing  the  current  of  my  mind,  to  rise  early, 
and  take  a  walk  for  many  miles  before  break- 
fast. "  Who  knows,"  said  I,  "  what  effect  it 
may  produce?"  I  did  so,  and  set  off"  before 
four  o'clock.  It  was  on  the  first  of  June, 
a  day  of  the  month  never  to  be  erased  from  my 
memory,  as  being   the  one  on  which  I   finally 
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left  Oxford,  in  company  with  the  man  who 
ruined  me  there,  and  apparently  for  ever,  too, 
elsewhere. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning — bright  and  exhila- 
rating- The  fragrance  of  the  earth  and 
flowers  in  the  field,  with  the  music  of  w^hat 
seemed  a  countless  chorus  of  songsters  in  the 
woods,  made  it  well  worth  any  man's  while 
rising  so  early  on  purpose  to  enjoy  it.  The 
brilliance  of  the  rising  sun,  or  rather  of  the 
heavens  which  it  illumined,  called  vividly  to  my 
recollection  that  memorable  day  ;  and  I  mused 
on  my  unfortunate  acquaintance  with  him  and 
its  ill-fated  results,  until  I  almost  became  a 
Timon,  and  wished  I  might  pass  the  rest  of 
my  days,  as  Alexander  Selkirk  spent  three 
years,  in  the  solitary  island  of  Juan  de  Fernan- 
dez. 

And  what  has  become  of  that  fellow 
Hartley  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since, 
and  I  know  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  is, 
or  how  faring,  or  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive ; 
and  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is, 
that  I  never  mav   know.     But  so    inscrutable 
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are  the  ways  of  a  kind  Providence  for  reclaiming 
sinners  and  bringing  them  to  himself,  that  I 
dare  say,  notwithstanding  all  his  malevolence, 
which  made  him  as  unlike  God  as  Satan 
himself,  he  is  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  I  am 
the  reverse. 

Forwards  I  walked,  vigorous  as  a  young 
eagle,  and  felt  myself  so  changed  in  physical 
strength  and  buoyancy  of  mind,  that  I  deter- 
mined that  should  not  be  the  only  excursion  I 
would  makc'  All  the  most  important  events  of 
my  life  passed  in  review  before  me,  and  I  saw 
where  I  had  erred  and  where  I  had  run  in  the 
right  path,  and  considered  how  easily  I  could, 
had  I  my  time  to  spend  over  again,  avoid  the 
blunders  1  had  committed,  and  be  prosperous 
and  happy, 

"  But  is  it,"  said  I,  "  now  too  late  ?  I  am 
only  young — in  the  morning  of  life.  May  I 
not  still  get  into  the  right  path  and  make  the 
residue  of  my  life  as  prosperous  as  the  past  has 
been  unfortunate  ?  Every  man's  fortune  is  of 
his  own  makin2",  and  I  am  still  vouns:  enouufh 
to  make  mine  ?    What,  then,  shall  I  do  ?    Shun 
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what  before  I  have  done  wrong.  And  what  is 
that  ?  Flee  evil  communications,  and  abandon 
evil  habits.     Is  that  not  easy  ?" 

Ah  !  this  is  a  work — this  is  a  labour  which  I 
now  fear  I  shall  never  be  able  to  accomplish.  I 
am  wearied  to  death  with  resolving  and  re-re- 
solving, and,  indeed,  I  seem  now  as  if  I  could 
not  even  do  that.  If  I  make  a  resolution,  it  is 
like  a  bubble,  beautiful  and  party-coloured  as  the 
rainbow,  which,  when  it  bursts,  leaves  not  a 
wreck  behind  to  tell  that  it  has  been  ;  or  like  a 
dream  of  which,  when  I  awake,  I  can  remember 
nothing.  Me  miserable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 

I  had  now  walked  at  least  five  miles,  and  it 
was  five  o'clock  by  my  watch,  when  I  beheld,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  before  me,  a  man  advancing 
on  the  high  road,  who  was  either  tipsy  or  had 
certainly  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  so. 
The  road,  for  half  a  mile,  was  a  straight  line, 
and  I  could  distinctly  see  the  causeway  on 
which  he  was  walking,  or  rather  endeavouring 
to  walk,  for  sometimes  he  fell  off  it. 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  what  madness  is  this ! 
Cannot    this    disgusting    spectacle   inspire    me 
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with  a  sufficient  abhorrence  of  intemperance, 
and  enable  me  to  form  a  resolution  which  no 
time  can  break  ?  What  sight  can  be  more 
odious  and,  if  example  speak  louder  than  pre- 
cept, what  can  so  effectually  discourage  drunken- 
ness. Let  me  look  at  him.  It  is  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  is  drunk.  Can 
anything  be  so  horrible  !" 

I  walked  off  the  causeway  to  let  him  pass, 
and  stood  still  to  watch  him.  I  had  never 
seen  him  before.  His  countenance  was  hag- 
gard, distorted,  and  fiendish,  and  a  thick  saliva 
ran  from  his  mouth  and  dropped  off  at  his 
chin.  He  tried  to  look  at  me,  but  seemed 
unable  to  fix  his  eye  with  sufficient  steadiness; 
and  in  his  effort  to  turn  for  the  purpose,  he 
fell. 

Still  I  stood  and  watched  him  :  I  wanted  to 
see  and  contemplate  the  odious,  horrible  sight. 
I  had  occasion  if  any  man  had  He  rose  with 
difficulty,  and  I  was  never  so  surprised  in  my 
life  as  when  I  heard  him  say  very  inarticu- 
lately : 

"  Re-Re-Rechab,  how^ — how — are  ye  V' 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 
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"  Wha-wha-what  don't—  ye — know  me  ?" 
Per  deos  immortales,  as  Cicero  would  have 
said,  lie  was  the  ruin  of  me  and  mine,  my  mortal 
foe,  the  fiend  whose  malevolence  had  appeared 
as  insatiable  as  the  grave.  Yes,  he  was  the  very 
Hartley  I  had  been  thinking  about.  Drunk  as 
he  was,  and  fatal  as  had  been  his  malignity  to 
me,  we  shook  hands  just  as  if  he  had  always 
been  the  most  unfeigned  as  well  as  the  most 
beneficent  of  friends.  Had  my  disposition  been 
such  as  bis,  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  see  him 
in  such  a  state ;  for  you  cannot  vvdsh  a  greater 
evil  to  befal  your  enemy  than  that  he  should  be 
a  drunkard ;  but  I  sincerely  and  deeply  sym- 
pathized with  him.  I  remembered  what  I  had 
been  myself,  and  still  indeed  was,  and  conse- 
quently had  some  fellow-feeling  for  him. 

"  Do  you  know.  Hartley,  that  you  are  very 

tipsy  r 

"  Yes,  I  am,  and  have  been,  and  now  always 
shall  be."     I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
indistinct  utterance  with  which  he  spoke. 
,    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Explain  yourself?' 

"  Simply  that   I   am,  and  long  have  been  a 
drunkard." 

F  2 
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"  And  cannot  you  give  it  over  ?" 

"  Never.  I  am  as  sure  of  that  as  that  I  am 
now  very  drunk." 

"How  came  you  to  be  so  drunk  at  this  time 
of  the  morning?     It  is  only  five  o'clocS.^' 

"  I  have  been  drinking  all  night  in  a  beer- 
shop  by  the  road-side,  and  when  I  had  spent 
my  last  shilling,  they  turned  me  out  of  doors." 

"  And  whither  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Home,  if  I  have  one — to  my  father's  house, 
for  I  have  no  other.  If  he  will  not  take  rne  in, 
I  have  none." 

"  And  where  then  have  you  been  ?  Your 
father  lives  in  Hull,  or  at  least  he  used  to 
do." 

"  I  have  been  turned  out  of  my  curacy  for 
drunkenness.  How  shall  I  get  home,  for  I  have 
not  a  single  sou  in  my  pocket  ?" 

"  I  will  give  you  a  sovereign  to  help  you. 
Your  best  plan  is  to  go  by  coach,  and  that  will 
pay  nearly  your  fare  for  the  whole  distance." 
He  put  the  sovereign  into  his  pocSet  without  a 
single  word  expressive  of  thanSs,  and  then 
began  to  exhibit  the  strong  native  depravity  of 
his  disposition. 
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"  1  understand  you  are  nothing  but  a 
curate." 

"  You  understand  !  Has  some  one  told  you 
so?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  you.  You  will  never 
get  anything,  I  am  sure.  Do  you  remember 
the  fellowship  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  that  villain  Hireton,  and  you  too. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  could  you  expect  ?  A 
man  of  your  small  abilities  cannot  rise  above  a 
curate  or  a  hack," 

"  Well,  good  morning  to  you.  I  wish  you 
well  home.  Be  sure  you  go  by  the  first  coach 
that  comes." 

When  we  shook  hands  at  parting,  he  held 
me  fast,  and  demanded  another  sovereign.  1 
told  him  that  I  had  given  him  more  than  I  should 
ever  make  him  welcome  to,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  struggling,  during  which  he  was  as 
abusive  as  I  had  ever  heard  him  before,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  free,  and  soon  walked  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  voice. 

I  was  so  exasperated  by  his  scurrility  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  injuries  he  had  done  me, 
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that  I  could  not  but  repent,  and  did  most 
bitterly  of  having  afforded  him  assistance.  1 
blamed  myself  for  doing  so,  but,  at  any  rate, 
thougii  my  pity  gave  ere  charity  began,  my  com- 
passion argued  an  honest  heart.  "  Tears  of 
compassion,"  says  Voltaire,  "  are  nature's  marks 
to  know  an  honest  heart  by."  I  next  turned 
my  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  his  lost  con- 
dition, similar  to  mine  ;  though  mine  was  not 
yet  so  utterly  forlorn,  I  thought  it  soon  might 
be. 

I  walked  forwards  until  it  was  six  o'clock  by 
mv  watch,  and  then  returned.     I  should   have 
returned  sooner,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  see  him 
and  hear  his  abuse  aoain.     When  within  about 
four  miles  of  Swallovvbeck,  I  saw  a  great  crowd 
of    people  at   the  door  of  a  paltry  inn   by  the 
roadside.     As  I   drew  nearer,  I  perceived  their 
countenances  to   be  very  lugubrious,    and   that 
something  had  occurred  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
On  asking  what  was  the  matter,  I  was  told  that 
a  wayfaring  man,  whom  nobody  knew,  had  just 
died    in  the  house  by    excessive   drinking.     A 
wayfaring  man,   whom   nobody  knew !     I   was 
struck   speechless,  rushed  into  the   house,   and 
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found  my  fears  too  true.  The  man  was  Hartley 
He  had  tendered  a  good  sovereign,  they  said, 
for  payment,  drunk  ale  as  fast  as  they  could 
bring  it,  and  dropped  down  in  a  fit  and  expired. 
I  saw  now  that  I  had  a  very  different  reason 
for  regretting  that  I  had  given  him  the  sovereign. 
I  was  so  distracted  and  bewildered,  that  I  had 
gone  several  yards  before  I  recollected  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  tell  them  who  he  was,  and 
where  his  surviving  friends  resided. 

When  alone,  I  exclaimed  with  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven.  Oh  !  is  not  this  enough  to 
cure  me  of  the  fatal  sin  of  drunkenness  !  Oh  ! 
cannot  I  now  make  a  resolution,  yea,  and 
without  any  difficulty  keep  it !  No,  I  could  not, 
and  did  not. 

At  home  I  smoked,  but  drank  nothing,  not 
having  the  least  desire.  The  shock  had  done 
that  good  at  any  rate-  I  abstained,  but  did 
not  resolve.  When  I  attempted  to  make  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  taste  again  to  the  last  day 
I  had  to  live,  which  was  what  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  do,  my  remembrance  of  the  past  told 
me  that  it  was  of  no  use. 

I  told  my  friends  that  the   curacy  was   not 
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vacant  nor  likely  to  be  for  many  years,  and  that 
therefore  I  had  not  even  asked  for  the  next 
vacancy.  They  were  disappointed,  but  seemed 
reconciled. 

1  slept  not  a  moment  all  night,  I  did  not 
desire,  and  I  did  not  try.  The  shades  of  night 
could  hardly  be  called  shades,  and,  instead  of 
closing  my  eyes  and  trying  to  sleep,  I  looked 
about  me  all  night  and  reflected  on  the  awful 
occurrence  to  which  my  ill-judged  present  had 
made  me  an  important  party. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  I  observed  the 
streets  unusually  crowded  by  people  passing 
and  repassing.  It  was  indeed  a  holiday  for 
some  reason  or  other,  but  even  on  such  an 
occasion  I  had  never  seen  the  streets  so  full  of 
people.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
Hartley  had  died  in  a  strange  and  most  awful 
manner :  he  was  gone  to  that  undiscovered 
country,  from  whose  "  bourne  no  traveller 
returns."  Had  that  awful  event  any  thing  to 
do  with  this  unwonted  stir  in  the  streets  ? 
Were  the  people  going  to  see  him  and  to 
make     inquiries  ?     As    his     death    was    the 
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uppermost  idea  in  my  mind,  1  thought  so  and 
felt  exceedingly  nervous  and  uneasy.  I  had 
not  the  day  before  related  the  circumstances  of 
his  death  to  my  friends,  for  I  was  afraid  of 
increasing  their  fear  and  unhappiness  on  my 
account :  my  mother  and  my  brother  were  not 
ignorant  of  my  unfortunate  propensity,  but 
we  had  carefully  concealed  it  from  my  father. 

I  now  began  to  think,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  tell  them  all  I  knew,  inasmuch  as  I 
was  concerned  with  it  and  should  probably  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  at  the  inquest, 
when  of  course  concealment  would  be  out  of 
the  question.  When  therefore  my  father  had 
left  the  house,  I  told  them  every  thing,  my 
acquaintance  with  him  at  College,  his 
behaviour  to  me  there,  mv  givins;  him  a 
sovereign  in  his  distress,  at  which  they  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  his  subsequent  awful  death 
by  the  drink  which  that  sovereign  supplied. 
They  were  very  much  shocked,  shed  tears,  and 
dilated  with  great  feeling  on  the  downward 
course  of  inebriety,  and  on  the  danger  I  was 
myself  incurring.  They  begged  and  besought 
me  in  the  most  pitiable  and  indeed  agonizing 
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accents  to  lay  the  strictest  restraint  upon 
myself. 

"  There  seems,"  said  I,  "  to  be  great  bustle  in 
the  streets.  What  groups  of  people,  ap- 
parently in  the  best  attire,  have  I  seen  pass 
and  repass  !  Has  that  any  thing  to  do  with 
Hartley's   death?" 

"  O  no,"  said  my  brother,  "  that  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  There  is  going  to  be  a  large 
procession  through  the  streets." 

"  Indeed  !   What  is  it  about  ? 

"  It  is  the  anniversary  gala  of  the  teetotallers. 
They  are  going  to  have  a  tea-feast,  and  then  a 
lecture  or  rather  several  lectures,  for  I  see  by 
the  bills  posted  up  and  down  that  there  will  be 
many  speakers,  on  the  advantages  of  Teetotal- 
ism." 

"  Cannot  they  have  such  a  feast,  and  as  many 
lectures  as  they  can  get,  without  a  procession  ? 
I  approve  of  the  feast  and  the  lectures,  but  I 
abhor  a  procession,  it  seems  to  me  such  an 
egregious  piece  of  puerile  amusement." 

"  It  is  a  demonstration  of  their  strength. 
People  see  the  great  numbers  who  have  taken 
the  pledge,  and,  though  lectures  are  excellent  in 
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their  way,  example  invites  imitation  better  than 
precept.  The  procession  too  causes  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  teetotal  cause,  which  but  for  it 
would  not  be  paid.  O,  I  think  the  procession 
does  some  good." 

"  And  is  every  one  who  has  pledged,  obliged, 
like  a  recruit  following  the  drum,  to  join  this 
procession  .?" 

"  Certainly  not,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  every 
one  of  them  will  thus  publicly  manifest  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  society  and  its  object. 
O,  I  think  that  very  proper.  A  man  should 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  cause  he  really  approves 
and  has  espoused." 

"  I  never  saw  a  teetotal  procession,  but  I 
understand  they  have  bands  of  music  and 
banners.  Don't  you  think  these  things  calculated 
to  do  harm  to  their  own  cause,  by  raising  large 
crowds  and  causing  great  excitement,  which 
will  ciiuse  numbers  to  go  to  the  ale-house  who 
otherwise  would  not." 

"  There  is  nothing,  however  excellent  in  itself, 
which  may  not  be  abused.  The  direct  tendency 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  teetotal  system  and 
to    produce    a    serious    consideration     of    its 
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advantages.      Besides,   many  of  the  crowd  will 
thus  be  induced  to  go  and  liear  the  lectures." 

"  Well,  what  you  have  said  is  very  plausible, 
but,  though  I  think  highly  of  total  abstinence, 
and  thereby  the  habitual  sobriety  even  among 
confirmed  sots  which  they  thus  seek  to  promote, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  these  processions  had 
better  be  dispensed  with." 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  be  a  spectator,  and 
after  all  is  over,  then  to  judge  and  decide." 

"  I  mean  to  do  so.  When  does  the  proces- 
sion start  ?" 

"  I  believe  very  soon,  for  1  hear  the  music, 
but  you  need  not  go  out  yet.  This  is  the  first 
street  along  which  they  will  pass." 

The  approach  of  the  music  gave  notice  that 
the  march  was  begun.  I  put  up  the  sash  of  the 
chamber  window  and  sat  so  that  1  could  survey 
the  whole  pageant  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  Flags  with  various  devices  and 
mottoes  or  inscriptions  seemed  to  constitute  the 
vanguard.  The  w^hole  street  was  crowded  with 
an  immense  mass  in  slow  but  lively  motion. 
Certainly,  thought  I,  my  brother  was  right, 
such  a  concourse   and  excitement    must   cause 
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numbers  to  think  of  teetotalism  who  otherwise 
would  not,  and  to  attach  an  importance  to  it 
which  they  would  not  from  a  mere  report  of  its 
existence  and  proceedings,  and  a  dry  detail  of 
its  beneficial  results-  The  bands  played  the 
most  animating  airs,  which  seemed  to  throw  a 
smile  on  every  countenance.  Amongst  the 
first  of  the  pledged  ones  came  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  close  to  a  flag  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them  ;  and  whosoever  sins 
ye  retain,  they  are  retained."  I  do  not  say  that 
he  was  not  really  a  teetotaller,  but  merely  that 
his  face  gave  the  lie  most  palpably  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  by  his  being  there,  he  professed  to 
be  one. 

Next  advanced  a  long,  long  double  file  of 
adult  Rechabites  with  white  rosettes.  They 
had  no  occasion  to  tell  every  one  what  they 
W'ere ;  their  faces  and  buoyancy  of  step  bespoke 
the  life  they  really  led  infinitely  better  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  could  have  done  the  tongues 
of  men  and  of  angels,  comparatively  mere 
tinklino;  cvmbals.  I  have  seen  many  a  hand- 
some  man,  but  never  before  so   many   together. 
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Oh  !  let  nature  alone,  if  you  want  to  be  hand- 
some, she  is  the  best  and  only  real  cosmetic.  If 
men  will  only  lead  a  sober  life,  I  mean  a  life 
totally  without  alcohol,  I  care  not  what  their 
features  may  be,  however  grotesque,  they  must 
be  handsome.  Next  came  a  long  double  file  of 
youths,  many  of  them  boys,  all  in  their  teens. 
My  impression  was,  that  I  never  had  seen  such 
a  perfect  personification  of  innocence,  and  such 
an  acatalectic  representation  of  its  angelic  beauty. 
And  these  were  boys,  mere  boys,  who  had  never 
been  di  unkards,  but  who  at  that  early  dawn  of 
fife  were  entering  upon  the  path,  which,  if  per- 
severed in,  must  lead  to  earthly  prosperity  and 
posthumous  and  eternal  bliss- 

I  rejoiced  more  than  at  any  event  of  my  life, 
that  I  had  seen  this  procession.  It  had  produced 
an  effect  on  both  my  intellect  and  heart,  which 
the  most  careful  perusal  of  Aristotle's  ethics, 
and  what  is  infinitely  better,  gospel  ethics  to 
boot,  never  had  done  and  never  could.  I  thought 
at  the  time,  that  I  would  not  have  missed  the 
sight  to  gain  the  world. 

The  procession  having  passed,  my  brother 
went  out  to  see  more  of  it,  leaving  me  alone, 
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and  now  came  reflection.  I  thought  of  mv 
drunkenness  and  of  these  teetotal  boys,  and 
literally  shouted,  "  Oh  !  my  offence  is  rank,  it 
smells  to  heaven  !"  and  then  I  thought  of  poor 
Hartley  and  his  immortal  soul,  ruined  perhaps 
for  ever  by  my  money,  and  felt  strongly  tempted 
to  quote  further,  "  it  has  the  primal,  eldest  curse 
upon  't,  a  brother's  murder  !" 

I  had  no  thoughts  at  present  of  taking  the 
pledge,  but  I  felt  that  I  could  now  make  a  reso- 
lution of  eternal  teetotalism.  Despair  of  keep- 
ing it  did  not,  as  before,  stare  me  in  the  face  and 
arrest  my  purpose.  But  let  me  be  cool — con- 
siderate— most  devoutly  so  ;  let  me  take  plenty 
of  time,  like  one  bent  on  a  most  momentous 
enterprise.  Perhaps  nothing  so  frequently 
begets  repentance  as  precipitation.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  a  vow  of  total  abstinence, 
but  not  before  long  and  serious  consideration  of 
its  importance  and  advantages ;  thereby,  I 
thought,  the  vow  when  made  would  take  deeper 
root,  and  be  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  be 
eradicated. 

This  being  my   ultimatum,  which  gave  me 
great  comfort  and  encouragement,  such  as  I  had 
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not  felt  since  some  time  antecedent  to  mv  leaving 
Benwell,  I  sallied  forth  to  see  more  of  the  pro- 
cession. It  had  produced  a  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  a  resolution  to  be  in  life 
what  1  was  in  name ;  my  great  object  now 
was,  not  only  to  retain  the  impression,  but  to 
strengthen,  confirm,  and  establish  it,  so  that  it 
should  bring  forth  fruits  to  the  end  of  my  days, 
and  I  thought  that  seeing  more  of  the  procession 
would  do  this.  I  began  to  hate  alcohol  in  any 
quantity  however  moderate,  as  having  the 
appearance  of  tippling,  if  it  was  not  the  thing 
itself.  My  fixed  resolve  was,  neither  to  tipple 
nor  to  appear  to  tipple. 

I  had  once  thought  of  making  a  full  con- 
fession to  my  friends  ;  but  my  purpose  was  now 
to  keep  my  real  position  a  secret  for  life,  that  is, 
the  cause  of  my  losing  Benwell  and  leaving  it 
in  disgrace,  and  Benwell  was  so  remote  from 
where  I  was,  that  I  apprehended  no  risk  or 
chance  of  any  one  coming  from  there  to  divulge 
and  publish  it,  unless  he  came  on  purpose, 
which  I  di(i  not  at  all  expect,  I  placed  myself 
at  the  corner  of  a  street,  through  which  the 
whole  would  have  to  pass,  and  again  contem- 
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plated,  even  with  increased  pleasure  and  the 
deepest  interest,  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
Rechabites  and  the  prodigious  aggregate  of 
moving  creatures  congregated  to  see  and  give  it 
importance.  I  felt,  as  I  wished  to  do,  my  im- 
pression strengthened,  and  believ^ed  its  strength 
would  not  decay  with  age,  but  be  renewed  and 
supported  by  God's  help  until  mortality  should 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.  The  instant  it  had 
passed,  I  hasted  to  another  street,  where  I  might 
repeat  the  pleasure  and  become,  if  possible,  still 
stronger  and  more  fixed  in  my  purpose. 

This  being  the  last  street  the  procession 
would  traverse,  for  it  would  now  turn  into  a 
field  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  I 
determined  to  return  home  as  soon  as  the  dense 
mass  of  spectators  would  allow.  When  the 
way  was  almost  clear  and  I  was  just  setting  otf,  I 
felt  some  one  lay  hold  of  my  arm  with  an  iron 
grasp.  1  turned  to  look,  and  lo  and  behold,  to 
my  indescribable  horror,  who  should  be  before 
me  but  the  huge  Polar  Bear,  who  had  done  me 
so  much  injury  at  Benwell !  The  instant  T  saw 
and  knew  him,  my  eyes  grew  so  dim  that  I 
could  hardly  see,  and  I  was  so  sick,  that,  if  he 
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had  not  held  me  by  the  arm,  I  could  not  have 
continued  on  my  feet.  I  was  horrified,  thinking 
that  he  iiad  come  for  no  charitable  purpose 
to  me,  but  as  soon  as  the  palpitation  ceased  and 
I  recovered  in  some  measure  my  nerve,  I  felt 
exasperated  and  fierce  from  despair.  "  Be  his 
intents  wicked  or  charitable,"  I  exclaimed  as 
soon  as  I  could  speak. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend 
us  !" 

"  Mr.  Rechab,  how  do  you  do  ?" 

"  What  is  that  to  thee,  thou  Judas  Iscariot  ? 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  once — dost  thou  want 
to  do  it  ao;ain  ?" 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Rechab,  be  composed.  I  am 
not  your  enemy,  indeed." 

"  Avaunt,  thou  jackal  to  the  most  despicable 
of  all  beasts  of  prey  !  Let  go  my  arm,  or  I 
will  call  for  the  police  !" 

"  I  did  behave  unhandsome  to  you,  and  am 
sorry  for  it.  Be  calm  ;  I  have  come  hither,  not 
for  any  bad  purpose  to  you,  but  the  contrary, 
for  your  good,  and  to  make  some  reparation  for 
the  injury  I  have  done  you." 

"  The  only  reparation  and  favour  I  desire  of 
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you  is,  that  I  may  never  see  your  face  again. 
What  good  purpose  can  such  a  viper,  as  you 
have  shown  yourself,  have  towards  me?" 

"  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  attend  the 
teetotal  procession  and  feast,  and  to  see 
you." 

"  Out  upon  your  fiendish  perfidy  !  Know  I 
not  that  you  are  no  teetotaller  ;  and  what  has 
been  your  ruinous  behaviour  to  me  and 
mine  ?" 

"  I  am  a  teetotaller  now,  thank  God  !  and  I 
want  you  to  be  the  same." 

"  I  cannot  but  fear  and  suspect  a  man  from 
whom  I  have  suffered  so  much." 

"  You  have,  indeed,  suffered  by  me,  and 
God's  blessing  has  not  accompanied  the  suc- 
cess of  those  who  persuaded  me  to  be  your 
enemy ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me 
now ;  and  if  I  can  only  persuade  you  to  be  a 
teetotaller  with  myself,  I  shall  have  made 
considerable  amends  for  all  the  harm  you  and 
yours  have  sustained  by  me." 

"  If  you  can  make  me  a  teetotaller,  I  freely 
grant  it." 
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"  My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is  that 
I  may." 

"  And  to  your  prayer  and  heart's  desire ,  if 
that  be  it,  I  give  a  hearty  amen." 

"  Then  come  with  me  along  the  street  a 
little,  and  let  us  have  some  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Have  you  not  come  on  purpose  to  add  to 
the  heart-breaking  anguish  of  my  poor  father 
and  mother  ?" 

"  Oh  !  God  Almighty  forbid  !  I  understand 
you  now.  Not  a  word  or  part  of  a  word  shall 
pass  my  lips  that  may  give  them  a  moment's 
pain  I  have  come  hither,  indeed,  to  try  to 
make  you,  if  I  can,  a  teetotaller.  I  have 
myself  been  a  sly  drinker  for  many  years,  and 
I  seldom  got  tipsy  in  the  sight  of  anyone  but 
my  own  family  ;  but  drunkenness,  whether  sly 
or  open,  is  drunkenness ;  and  it  began  to  tell 
fearfully  on  my  constitution  and  health.  I  was 
obliged,  at  last,  to  send  for  a  medical  adviser, 
who,  by  God's  blessing,  happened  to  be  a 
teetotaller  himself,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was 
rapidly  going  the  way  of  all  flesh-  That  was 
no  information  to  me,  for   I  knew  it  as  well   as 
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he,  and  also  felt  it,  which,  of  course,  he  did 
not.  To  make  a  long  tale  a  short  one,  he  said 
so  much  in  praise  of  total  abstinence,  that,  by 
his  persuasion,  backed  by  my  own  bad  health,  I 
determined  never  to  taste  again,  and  I  never 
have  done  since  ;  and  I  firmly  beHeve,  by  God's 
blessing,  I  never  shall.  The  advantage  of  it  I 
have  experienced,  and  I  know  it  better  than  he 
or  any  one  else  can  tell  me.  I  was  never  in 
better  health  within  my  recollection  than  I  am 
now.  I  seem  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  my 
life,  and,  moreover,  to  have  entered  upon  a  new 
life — a  life  far  happier  than  what  I  have  enjoyed 
since  I  began  to  take  a  glass.  Mr.  Rechab,  I 
pray  God  to  forgive  me — and  it  is  a  great  sin 
of  which  I  beg  his  pardon — for  having  advised 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  you  to  drink  at 
Whittle^s.  I  was  a  great  traitor  to  you,  and 
through  me  you  have  suffered  severely  ;  but, 
unless  I  am  forgiven,  nothing  to  what  I 
shaU." 

Having  seen  so  much  of  his  deccitfulness 
the  last  time  1  was  at  Whittle's,  I  still  had 
my  suspicions,  and,  to  try  his  sincerity,  I 
said  : 
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"  Did  Whittle,  or  did  he  not,  put  something 
of  a  stupifying  effect  in  my  glass,  when  I  was 
absent  with  Wren  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Sir,  to  be  sure  he  did ;  and  a  most 
abominable  piece  of  treachery  it  was,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  should  have  lent  myself  to 
such  a  dishonourable  transaction.  But  don't 
you  see,  Mr.  Rechab,  the  advantage  of  teeto- 
talism '?  If  you  had  never  tasted  anything,  he 
could  not  have  played  you  that  foul  trick.  Oh  ! 
Sir,  every  clergyman  should  be  a  teetotaller.  If 
he  be  one,  the  most  artful  enemy  that  ever 
existed — even  the  most  subtle  of  all,  even 
Satan  himself — can  obtain  no  advantage  over 
him.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  every  man 
who  intends  to  take  orders  should,  before  he 
takes  the  important  step,  make  up  his  mind 
either  to  be  a  teetotaller  for  life  or  else  to 
embrace  some  other  profession ;  and  that  every 
man  already  in  orders  should  make  the  same 
irrevocable  vow,  or  resolutely  and  forthwith 
betake  himself  to  some  other  occupation. 
Nothing  but  one  thing — total  abstinence  for 
life — can  make  him  safe  and  secure.  Your 
profession,  you  see,  differs  from  every  other,  and 
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from  any  other  post  a  man  can  hold.  If  you 
fall,  your  fall  is  so  tremendously  ter- 
rible." 

"  Be  your  intent  wicked  or  charitable,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you." 

"  Then  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  become, 
from  this  day,  to  the  last  you  have  to  live,  a  tee- 
totaller." 

"  What !  would  you  have  me  take  the 
pledge  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  would.  Do  anything  that 
will  lay  upon  you  the  greatest  restraint." 

"  But  I  can  be  a  teetotaller  without  that,  and 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  " 

"  As  long  as  you  abstain  totally,  of  course  it 
will  be  the  same  without,  as  with  it ;  but 
don't  you  see,  that  the  pledge  will  lay  you 
under  a  certain  public  obligation,  viz.,  either  to 
revoke  your  pledge  to  the  society,  or,  as  a  man 
of  conscience  and  honour,  to  persevere  in  that 
abstinence,  which,  I  maintain,  alone  can  save 
you.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  vow,  the  difficulty  is 
to  keep  it." 

"  I  know  that,  if  any  man  does.  Well,  I 
will   not    rashly.     1    will    consider    the   matter 
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over.  Whatever  your  intention  may  be,  your  ad- 
vice is  so  far  excellent." 

"  My  intention  is  as  good  as  nay  advice. 
Will  you  go  with  me  to  their  feast,  and  will 
you  hear  a  teetotal  lecture  ?" 

"  I  will.  I  will  do  both.  I  wish  to  take  a 
little  time,  which  all  that  will  give  me." 

"  Yes,  it  will  do  more  ;  it  will  help  you  to 
consider  the  matter,  and,  1  hope,  fully  to  make 
up  your  mind." 

I  consented  to  go  with  him,  fully  convinced 
that  I  was  not  now  falling  into  a  snare.  Self- 
interest  on  his  part  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
I  could  not  conceive  that  he  had  anything  for 
which  to  bear  me  malice.  We  chased  the  streets 
till  the  coip.mencement  of  this  feast,  which  was 
to  consist,  so  far  as  beverage  goes  to  make  a 
feast,  of  what,  they  said  at  the  time,  "  cheers, 
but  not  inebriates."  I  accompanied  him  into  a 
large  room,  that  would  accommodate  a  prodigi- 
ous number,  how  many  I  know  not.  It  was 
variously  decorated  with  festoons  of  evergreens, 
interspersed  with  mottoes,  appropriate  to  the 
cause. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous,    and  almost 
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suffocating  crowd,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
excellent  order,  and  becoming  decency,  with 
which  the  whole  proceeding  was  conducted. 

"  Oh  !"  said  I  to  Fielding,  "  if  you  wish  to 
see  good  order,  go  amongst  sober  people." 

"  Ay,"  replied  he,  with  surprising  terseness 
and  promptitude,  "  go  and  see  teetotallism,  and 
if  you  want  to  see  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hands, 
or  a  man  who  will  throw  about  fire,  and  say  it 
is   all  in  sport,  go  amongst  the  drunkards." 

1  saw  numbers  of  the  humblest,  and  most 
uneducated  class,  whom  I  had  known  for  years 
among  the  teetotallers,  reclaimed  sots,  men  to 
whom,  before  they  became  inebriates,  I  should 
for  their  rank  in  life,  have  been  ashamed  to  be 
seen  speaking ;  but  how  different  were  they 
now,  and  how  much  more  just  reason  had  they 
now  to  be  ashamed  of  me. 

Nothing  was  more  clear  and  certain,  than 
that  they  were  what  they  professed,  teetotallers. 
Their  faces  constituted  a  line*  of  demarcation 
between  them,  and  the  rest  who  were  there. 
And  shall  these  poor,  uneducated,  and  illiterate 
men  see  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  finally, 
and  for  ever,  forsake  it,  and  shall  not  I,  who 
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have  been  liberally  brought  up  from  my  child- 
hood, taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  to  study 
and  understand  them,  I,  too,  who  have  received 
a  dispensation  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  show 
men,  by  leading  them  the  way  to  Heaven  ? 
Shall  I,  I  say,  halt  between  two  opinions?  For- 
bid it,  infinite  and  eternal  mercy.  I  felt  my 
mind  made  up,  and  thanked  an  enemy  for  bring- 
ing  me  thither ;  thanked  him,  I  mean,  not 
merely  in  heart,  but  orally.  Fas  est  et  ab  hoste 
doceri. 

Again  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  young  of  both 
sexes  who  had  pledged,  those  pictures  of  inno- 
cence, who  had  never  been  tipsy  in  their  lives, 
and  knew  not  the  bitterness  of  being  or  having 
been  so  ;  but  who,  from  what  they  had  seen, 
though  they  had  never  felt  it,  had  the  good  sense 
to  shun  the  gulph,  which  swallows  almost  as 
many  as  the  gulph  of  hell.  And  shall  not  1 
have  as  much  good  sense,  or  even  a  tithe  of  it, 
who  have  lived  twic3  as  long  and  felt,  and  do 
feel  what  I  fear  will  be  the  gnawing  of  the  un- 
dying worm  ?  How  happy  they  appeared  to  be, 
all   without   exception,   adults,   boys   and   girls, 
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and  how  miserable  I  have  been  since  I  left 
Benwell,  and  am  still  !  Look  at  them,  and  look 
at  me,  at  that  picture,  and  then  at  this. 

I  now  observed  a  number  on  a  platform 
making  preparation  for  a  lecture,  and  I  rejoiced 
exceedingly  to  see  it.  I  thought  that  what  was 
said,  though  what  I  knew  before,  would  help  to 
fix  still  more  firmly  the  resolution  I  had  in  my 
heart.  I  was  told  there  would  be  several 
speakers,  but  that  the  first  would  deliver  a  re- 
gular lecture,  that  is,  a  well  digested  speech, 
having  a  regular  beginning,  middle  and  end. 
I  was  not  misinformed,  but  his  discourse  for  a 
long  time,  though  excellent  and  such  as  I  had 
never  heard  before,  was  too  statistical  to  be 
generally  interesting,  and  such  as  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent. 

He  told  us  how  many  millions  of  gallons  of 
ardent  spirits,  wine  and  malt  liquor,  were  con- 
sumed in  this  kingdom  the  preceding  year, 
and  that  the  malt  alone  so  consumed  would  load 
a  fleet  of  1500  ships  of  1000  tons  each,  that, - 
if  baked  into  bread,  the  loaves  would  form  a 
causeway,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  from  London 
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to  New  York  ;  and  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
go  six  times  round  the  globe  ;  and  that  it  would 
give  a  quartern  loaf  every  day  in  the  year  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Scotland. 

"  Hear  ye  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "  ye  philan- 
throphists  and  christians,  and  all  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  those  of  your  fellow-creatures  who 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  food,  and  say,  will  you 
longer  support  by  your  influence  and  example  so 
ruinous  a  system." 

He  then  dwelt  with  evident  glee  on  the 
diminution  of  this  consumption  the  last  year 
compared  to  that  of  the  preceding ;  showed  the 
traffic  was  on  the  wane  ;  that  the  quantity  of 
spirits  consumed  in  England  alone  was  less  by 
sixty  thousand  gallons ;  all  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  spread  of  teetotal  principles. 
These  were  apparently  the  two  facts,  v^hich 
formed  the  thesis  of  his  lecture.  He  interspersed 
a  few  remarks,  and  only  a  few,  on  the  baneful 
effects  of  intemperance  and  on  the  blessing  of 
total  abstinence  principles  to  individuals,  famihes, 
and  the  community.  What  others  were  is  best 
known  to  themselves  ;  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  his  lecture. 
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The  next  person  who  spoke  was  a  Mr. 
Stithy.  He  told  us  that  he  had  been  an 
habitual  drunkard  for  many  years,  and  he 
described  the  venomous  hydra,  drunkenness, 
very  graphically  and  with  marvellous  effect. 
No  wonder :  he  was  very  well  qualified  and 
quite  at  home  with  his  subject.  When  a  never- 
ceasing  sot,  to  be  found  at  the  ale-house  if  any- 
where, he  had  been  a  great  encouragement  to 
those  who  were  not  habitual  drunkards,  but  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  so,  which  was  now  what 
stung  him  wdth  the  deepest  remorse,  and  when 
at  the  ale-house  he  had  been  much  admired  for 
his  ridicule  of  teetotal  tracts,  at  whose  expense 
he  had  often  set  the  house  in  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

He  denounced  intemperance  as  a  body  and 
soul  destroying  vice,  and  confessed  that,  while  a 
sot,  he  never  went  to  any  place  of  worship  ;  that 
the  physical  and  mental  sufferings  he  endured 
were  indescribable  ;  that*  the  mother  of  his 
children  and  his  helpless  children  were  pining 
away  in  want  and  sorrow  ;  that  whenever  he 
came  from  the  ale-house  he  thrashed  her  and 
kicked  them  out  of  doors,  that  any  sober  chimney- 
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sweep  would  have  despised  him  and  been 
ashamed  to  be  seen  speaking  to  him  ;  that  he 
and  his  family  were  clothed  in  rags,  and  lacked 
the  indispensable  necessaries  for  the  support  of 
animal  life ;  that  his  ribaldry,  profane,  blas- 
phemous and  horrible  oaths  were  disgusting 
and  horrifying  even  to  the  drunkards  around 
him  ;  that  in  that  respect,  he  believed,  he  out- 
Bunyaned  John  Bunyan  himself;  that  he  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  advocates  of  this  blessed 
society  and  their  tracts  to  embrace  the  teetotal 
system,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  doing  so 
never  mortal  man  was  so  perfectly  a  new 
creature. 

He  and  his  wife  and  children  were  now 
respectably  clothed,  and,  instead  of  wanting 
necessaries,  had  all  the  luxuries  of  life  a 
rational  creature  could  desire,  and  moreover  he 
was  laying  money  out  at  interest  yearly,  and 
never  could  be  happy  unless  he  went  and  made 
his  family  go  with  him  to  church  at  least  twice 
every  Sabbath.  To  give  a  mere  syllabus  of  all 
he  said,  would  require  more  space  than  I  can 
afford.  All  he  said,  diversified  by  many  amusing 
anecdotes  was  admirable,  and,  I  thought,  amply 
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sufficient  to  make  any  man  who  had  never  heen 
drunk,  much  more  the  miserable  drunkard,  to 
become  a  teetotaller  for  life.  I  have  said  that 
my  mind  was  made  up  ;  what  shall  I  say  now  ? 
Simply  that  nothing  short  of  the  long  pledge 
could  now  ever  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Fielding  went  to  his  hotel,  but  expressed 
great  unwillingness  to  return  home,  until  he 
had  seen  me  take  the  pledge.  I  went  home 
more  comfortable  and  indeed  happy  than,  I 
thought,  I  had  ever  been  in  my  whole  life 
before. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Next  day  I  rose  more  early  than  usual,  and 
was  determined  not  to  think  about  anything, 
however  momentous  or  even  necessary  it  might 
be,  but  what  I  had  seen  and  heard  the  day 
before.  I  had  received  an  impression,  and  I 
wanted  to  retain  and,  so  to  say,  to  hold  it  fast. 
I  had  received  many  such  before,  but  suffered 
them  to  slip  away  and  be  no  more  productive  of 
good  than  a  dream.  I  had  formed  too  a  resolu- 
tion, but  the  very  same  I  had  formed  many  a 
time  before  and  forgotten,  sometimes  in  a  week 
or  two,  sometimes  in  a  few  minutes.  Oh  ! 
what  shall  I  do,  that  my  present  impression  and 
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resolution,  more  precious  than  rubies  and  not 
to  be  purchased  by  the  whole  world,  may  be 
eternal  or  rather  consistent  with  my  -life,  for 
that  will  be  enough. 

I  want  to  be  fixed,  permanently,  for  life,  and 
not  constantly  vacillating  between  purpose  and 
performance.  This  wavering  makes  me  do 
nothing,  but  end  w^here  I  began. 

Some  of  the  teetotallers  I  saw  yesterday,  where 
men  whom  I  had  known  all  my  life.  I  knew 
them  when  they  were  sober  men,  for  every  sot 
was  once  so.  I  knew  them,  too,  during  their 
career  of  ten  or  a  dozen  years'  gross  intemper- 
ance. How  often  have  I  seen  them  in  the  street 
so  drunk,  that  no  sober  person  would  attempt  to 
pass  them  on  the  same  causeway  !  How  often 
have  I  seen  them  reeling,  and  putting  respectable 
persons — females  especially —  to  the  blush  ! 
These  are  facts,  and  there  are  far  more  such 
than  I  dare  relate.  And  now  they  are  teetotallers, 
paragons  of  sobriety,  and  every  virtue  indeed, 
yea,  of  religious  deportment.  They  are  models 
even  for  me,  consecrated  and  set  apart  as  I  am, 
for  the  most  responsible  and  awful  of  all  offices 
under  heaven.     They  have  forsaken  their   sins, 
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and,  I  doubt  not,  obtained  pardon.  Have  I 
done  either  ?  "  May  one  be  pardoned  and  re- 
tain the  offence  ?"  Oh  !  no,  by  no  means. 
Then  why  am  not  I  and  have  I  not  been  long 
since,  like  these  once  poor  and  despised,  but  now 
the  honourable  of  the  earth?  Is  there  any 
peculiar  difference  between  us,  that  makes  tee- 
totallism  possible  in  them,  but  impossible  in  me  ? 
Have  I  been  longer  a  drunkard  ?  No.  Have  I 
been,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  more  intense  drunkard  ? 
No.  Have  1  been  more  notorious  ?  No, 
More  insensible  to  shame  ?  No.  Less  liable 
to  sustain  injury  ?  Oh,  no.  Less  supported  by 
God's  help  ■?  No.  Nor  can  I  conceive  any 
reason,  real  or  imaginary,  why  they  should  be 
able  to  abstain  totally  and  I  not.  What  has 
been  done  by  one  man  may  be  done  by  another, 
and  what  has  been  done  before  may  be  done 
again. 

I  now  went  up  stairs  to  dress,  and  no  sooner 
did  I  see  my  own  face  in  the  glass,  than  I  was 
surprised  at  the  monstrous  and  really  appalling 
difference  between  mine  and  theirs,  and  between 
what  I  knew  mine  was  once,  and  what  it  was 
now.     By   everlasting  smoking  I    was   another 
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man,  if  a  man,  but  hardly  deserving  to  be  classi- 
fied with  the  human  race.  I  was  as  wan  and 
haggard,  as  if  I  had  not  in  the  whole  of  me  a 
single  pound  of  blood,  and  I  observed,  too,  that, 
on  either  side  of  my  mouth  there  was  a  deep 
wTinkle,  or  I  should  rather  say  gutter,  extending 
from  each  side  of  the  nose  down  to  the  chin. 
Why  should  I  not  exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to 
be  as  they,  if  it  were  only  to  recover  the  person 
God  gave  me,  and,  were  character  and  prosperity 
a  secondary  object  or  none,  to  get  quit  of  my 
present  face  of  parchment.  An  ill-looking  man 
is  despised,  and  justly,  if  he  look  ill  solely  through 
his  own  fault,  and  a  well-favoured  person  com- 
mands respect.  The  human  face  divine,  when 
just  as  God  made  it,  has  been  known  to  awe 
even  the  Hon. 

Again,  1  could  not  but  admire  the  noble  in- 
dependant  bearing  of  these  sons  of  temperance. 
Their  bearing  was  that  of  men  who  fear 
nought,  because  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Their  conscience  does  not  terrify.  What  a 
contrast  to  myself!  Ever  since  I  committed 
myself  at  Benwell,  I  have  been  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  exposure  and  ruin-     All  the  time  I  have 
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been  since  at  Swallowbeck,  I  have  been  afraid 
of  the  inhabitants  knowing  that  I  was  an  out- 
cast from  my  profession ;  but  especially  and 
infinitely  above  all  of  my  poor,  amiable,  affec- 
tionate parents  being  by  the  exposure  broken- 
hearted, and  prematurely  sent  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  What  a  dastard  was  I  and  had  I  been, 
able  to  meet  no  man's  face  with  the  face  of  a 
man,  afraid  of  a  question,  and  stealing  through 
the  streets  like  a  thief.  In  what  a  servile,  des- 
picable way  have  I  lately  been  earning  a  few 
pounds,  when  any  one  would  employ  me  for  a 
Sunday,  and  asking  for  a  curacy  with  the  fear 
of  detection,  depressing  my  countenance,  and 
cravening  my  heart-  Oh !  why  am  I  not  as 
one  of  these,  who,  because  they  have  the  man- 
liness to  confess  their  sins,  and  fortitude  to 
forsake  them,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  for 
their  disregard  of  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the 
world  ? 

Well,  after  these  and  such  like  ruminations 
for  several  hours,  I  concluded  that  my  mind  was 
immovablv  fixed,  and  that  nothing;  could  be 
more  so  save  the  irreversible  and  immutable 
purpose    of   God.     I    decided    upon    being    a 
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pledged  teetotaller,  pledged  for  life,  and  moi-e, 
also  to  abjure  and  throw  away  the  pipe.  I 
could  not  think  of  being  anything  short  of  the 
perfection,  which  I  possessed  before  I  had  ever 
smoked  or  tasted,  when  indeed  the  idea  of  such 
practices  had  never  once  entered,  much  more 
found  a  lodgement  in  my  mind,  and  the  very 
existence  of  them  was  almost  unknown  to  me. 
I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  permanently  give 
over  the  one  and  not  the  other,  and  I  believe  so 
still ;  but,  if  I  could,  that  would  not  have  at  all 
satisfied  me.  I  would  be  either  perfect  or  as  I 
was,  aut  CcBsar  aut  nullus.     My  brother  said, 

"  If  I  were  you,  Jonadab,  1  would  be  satisfied 
with  giving  over  drinking.  That  is  the  fatal 
habit.  If  you  should  go  to  a  curacy  and  there  be 
lonely,  a  pipe  will  be  a  sort  of  companion,  and 
help  you  to  pass  away  the  time  which  hangs 
heavy  on  your  hands." 

"  I  will  never  attempt  to  give  over  drinking 
until  I  have  given  over  smoking.  My  first 
campaign  shall  be  with  the  pipe.  I  will  rule 
myself  or  not  at  all.  I  will  have  no  divided 
allegiance." 

"  But  if  you  give  over  both,  and  all  at   once,  I 
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fear  the  consequences  may  be  very  serious.     You 
may  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy." 

"  Sir,  I  will  be  perfect  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  I  will  have  no  divided  empire,  no 
half  freedom,  which  is  no  freedom  at  all." 

"  Well,  well,  be  it  so,  I  only  spoke  for  your 
good." 

"It  shall  be  so,  and  nothing  less  can  or  will 
be  for  my  good.  Now  what  I  beg  of  you  and 
my  mother  is,  for  some  time  to  let  me  alone.  My 
first  attack  shall  be  upon  smoking,  and  I  think 
I  know  how  to  succeed.  1  smoke  most  when  I 
think  most,  and  think  most  when  I  speak  most 
and  am  spoken  to.  I  wish  you  not  to  come  near 
me,  but  above  all  not  to  speak  to  me." 

They  promised  to  do  so  and  left  me,  and  I 
forthwith  commenced  the  plan  of  my  campaign. 
It  was  now  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  removed  pipes  and  tobacco,  tinder  box  and 
matches,  and  whatever  constitutes  any  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  a  smoker.  I  then  shut  myself 
up  in  my  room  and  locked  the  door,  sat  in  a 
chair  still  as  the  dead,  looked  at  nothing,  but 
one  single  object,  and  excluded  every  other  idea. 
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I  looked  at  that  one  sole  object,  until  I  must 
have  been  very  near  producing  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
but  still  I  resolutely  persisted.  I  varied  my 
posture  a  little  now  and  then,  but  very  seldom, 
in  order  not  to  know  such  a  thing,  for  sitting 
still  and  looking  thus  enables  me  to  abstain 
from  thinking,  which  was  the  great  enemy  I  had 
to  contend  with.  I  observed  more  than  once, 
that  whenever  I  thought  of  something  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  a  desire  began  to  rise  up  for  my 
accustomed  indulgence. 

It  is  indeed  no  easy  thing  to  preserve  the 
mind  a  blank  sheet  for  several  hours,  eftectually 
to  stop  its  motion  by  compelling  the  pendulum, 
if  I  may  so  say,  to  stand  still ;  but  this  I  en- 
deavoured to  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and 
succeeded  sufficiently  at  any  rate  to  prevent  the 
desire  for  a  pipe  springing  up.  When  1  had 
proceeded  thus  for  an  hour,  I  went  down  stairs 
to  tea,  first  screwing  up  my  resolve,  that, 
whether  I  desired  to  smoke  or  did  not,  I  would 
not  smoke  until  I  had  shut  myself  in  again  and 
resumed  my  position-  This  1  found  a  most 
severe  trial.     The  instant    I  had  done  tea,  the 
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longing  for  the  blessed  pipe  recurred  with 
renovated  and  redoubled  strength,  but  this  was 
a  battle  and  must  be  fought. 

For  another  mortally  long  hour  I  sat  as 
motionless  in  mind  and  person  as  a  marble 
statue,  felt  no  desire  for  a  pipe  except  when  I 
stirred  a  little,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four 
hours  from  the  beginning,  I  felt  convinced  that  I 
should  be  able  to  go  to  bed  without  a  pipe.  I 
now  went  down  again,  took  a  hasty  supper,  and 
returned  to  the  charge.  At  ten  I  went  to  bed, 
and  until  I  fell  asleep,  kept  the  object  in  my 
mental  eye,  just  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  before 
it. 

I  was  long  in  falling  asleep,  but  whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  that,  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleeo  at  last,  and  did  not  awake  before  seven. 
I  awoke  as  I  fell  asleep,  with  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  keep  my  thoughts  at  home,  be  silent 
and  still,  and  above  all  not  to  think  of  things 
that  were  past,  and  calculated  to  excite  by 
pleasure  or  regret.  I  did  not  rise  till  eight, 
and  then  I  breakfasted  in  haste,  and  went  out 
into  the  open  air.  Ever  and  anon  I  felt  a 
something  like  a  longing  for  a  pipe,   a   curious 
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sensation,  which  rather  alarmed  me,  but  1  was 
so  proud  of  my  achieyement  so  far  as  it  had 
gone,  that  it  was  not  a  trilling  temptation  which 
could  make  me  succumb. 

As  soon  as  I  was  out  of  doors,  and  also  out 
of  the  town,  I  sought  the  road  to  Havvseley, 
eight  miles  distant.  My  intention  was  to  be 
in  the  open  air  all  day,  if  I  could  bear  the 
fatigue,  and  to  be  so  long  without  food.  I 
went  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and 
then  returned,  all  the  time  endeavouring  to 
think  about  nothing.  Whenever  my  mind 
wandered,  especially  to  the  past,  which  I  found 
it  very  prone  to  do,  from  association  of  ideas,  \ 
instantly  recalled  it,  and  kept  it  as  it  were,  in 
vacuo.  It  struggled  hard  to  think  of  Disney 
and  his  interrogatories,  but  I  resolutely  denied 
it  the  gratification,  and,  v/hen  I  passed  the 
little  inn  where  poor  Hartley  breathed  his  last, 
some  one  wished  to  speak  to  me,  but  I  walked 
on  as  if  I  did  not  hear  him  ;  the  image  or  idea, 
too,  call  it  which  you  will,  of  his  pale  corpse, 
strove  hard  for  admission,  but  I  kept  the  door 
of  my  mind  fast  closed  against  it. 

I  walked  with  my  eyes  half-closed,  to  exclude 
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as  much  as  possible  external  objects,  and  kept 
my  spirits  from  flagging,  for  the  instant  they 
began  to  sink,  I  felt  the  pipe  would  be  a 
pleasure.  When  I  reached  Swallowbeck,  it 
was  dinner-time,  and  I  thought  I  could  both 
dine  and  deny  myself  a  pipe.  I  entered  the 
house,  found  dinner  upon  the  table,  dined  in 
silence,  my  friends  never  spoke  even  to  one 
another,  and,  as  soon  as  my  small  repast  taken 
in  haste,  like  the  Passover,  was  done,  I  left 
the  house.  A  puff  had  always  been  most 
atrreeable  to  me  after  dinner,  and  I  now  felt 
the  wonted  longing  come  upon  me  with  such 
force,  that  I  began  to  be  seriously  afraid  of 
havino-  so  far  striven  in  vain. 

The  question  occurred,  shall  I  give  up  the 
contest,  and  try  some  other  day  ?  I  was  so 
powerfully  tempted,  that  I  even  stood  still,  and 
paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  consultation 
with  myself  what  I  should  do.  At  last  I  de- 
termined to  carry  on  the  campaign  an  hour  or 
two  longer  at  any  rate,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  I  recovered  my  full  contidence,  that  I 
should  finally  persevere  and  conquer.  At  five 
I  returned    home,  shut    myself  up   as    before, 
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sat  still,  looked  intently  at  the  same  object, 
shunned  thinking,  and  felt  not  the  least  desire, 
but  the  fullest  assurance  that  I  should  prevail. 
At  six  I  took  tea,  then  returned  to  the  same 
position  and  practice,  and  at  ten,  thank  God, 
went  to  bed,  without  a  pipe.  The  struggle  had 
been  more  desperate  than  I  am  able  to  des- 
cribe, and  my  hesitation  after  dinner,  nearly  as 
as  possible,  a  total  defeat.  If  I  had  failed  then, 
I  know  not  whether  I  should  or  not  have  re- 
new^ed  the  combat  some  other  day. 

I  rose  in  the  morning,  without  the  least 
incipient  wish  to  smoke,  feeling  confident  that  I 
had  fully  achieved  my  purpose,  a  purpose  which 
I  believed  to  be  intimately  interwoven  with  my 
future  destiny  for  life. 

I  cannot  express  the  pride  I  felt  at  the  victory 
1  had  won.  I  washed  and  dressed  myself,  as 
in  what  I  call  my  days  of  innocence,  that  is, 
before  I  knew  those  habits,  and  walked  out  with 
the  haughty,  independent  bearing,  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  teetotaller.  I  cared  no 
more  for  the  loss  of  Benwell,  than  I  should  have 
for  that  of  a  sixpence.  I  doubted  not,  now 
that    I   was  myself  again,   that  I   should  soon 
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work  myself  up  to  something  far  better  than 
that ;  but  I  rejoiced  so  much  at  my  emancipa- 
tion, that  I  cared  not  whether  I  did  or  not. 
Had  I  at  that  time  met  Bullock,  Whittle,  or 
Blackwell,  I  should  have  given  him  as  pure, 
and  as  much  Billingsgate  as  he  could  have 
given  me,  and  have  told  him  what  I  then 
really  thought,  viz.,  that  I  was  a  more  honour- 
able man,  than  one  who  had  never  been  a 
drunkard,  for  that  I  had  obtained  a  victory  over 
myself,  which  he  never  had,  nor  ever  could. 

I  was  now  prepared  for  the  pledge,  and  should 
be  as  proud  of  it,  as  the  Queen  of  England  ever 
was  of  her  crown.  When  should  I  take  it  ?  I 
was  now  sorry  that  Fielding  had  returned 
home.  I  had  advised  and  requested  him  to 
go,  because,  though  I  would  certainly  take  the 
pledge,  God  willing,  for  I  was  determined  to  do 
so,  yet  I  was  sure  that  I  should  not  be  pre- 
pared, as  J  meant  to  be,  for  a  month,  or,  may 
be,  two-  Caring  for  no  man,  I  cared  not  now 
which  v^ay  I  directed  my  steps.  Formerly  I 
had  sneaked  into  the  fields,  or  lanes,  or  roads, 
many  miles  out  of  the  town,  but  now  I  preferred 
the  public  streets.     I   should  have  been  glad  to 
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meet  Scrapling  or  Dampier.  I  wanted  to  give 
an  answer  to  any  of  their  questions.  It  would 
have  been  such  a  coarse,  insulting  one,  that  it 
was  well  I  was  disappointed  in  meeting  any  of 
them,  and  a  sore  disappointment,  believe  me,  it 
was. 

As  I  was  looking  about  in  the  streets  for  one 
of  them,  if,  happilly,  I  could  catch  hold  of  him, 
what  should  catch  my  eye,  but  a  once  mortal 
enemy,  now  the  best  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
the  great  North  Polar  Bear,  as  a  nick-named  him 
in  my  wrath :  but  now,  as  I  wished  to  designate 
him  by  his  real  name,  Mr.  Fielding.  How 
pleasant  it  is  to  meet  a  friend,  when  one  looks 
for  a  foe.  I  hailed  him  as  my  father,  and  a 
father  he  was,  and  something  far  better  even 
than  that.  Alexander  used  to  say,  very 
justly,  that  he  was  indebted  to  his  father,  Philip, 
for  living,  but  to  his  tutor,  Aristotle,  for  living 
well. 

"Wish  me  joy,  Mr.  Fielding.  I  am  prepared 
any  day  to  take  the  pledge." 

"  Any  day,  you  say." 

"  Any,  the  sooner  the  better.  I  am  impatient 
to  be  a  pledged  teetotaller,   the  most  honour- 
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able  appellation,  in  my  estimation,  man  can 
bear." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  or  is  all  this  a 
joke  V 

"  Never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,  nor 
anything  like  as  much.  I  look  upon  you  as  the 
best  friend  I  have  upon  earth." 

"Then  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
is  granted.  I  have  been  sorry  enough  for  the 
injury  I  have  done  you,  more  so,  far,  than  any 
one  knov/s  but  myself  My  remorse  has  been 
awful.  I  can  now  go  home  and  sleep  in  com- 
fort, for,  if  through  my  persuasion  you  take  the 
pledge,  and  keep  it,  and  I  pray  God  to  help 
you  to  do  so,  the  good  I  shall  have  done  you 
will  not  be  less  than  the  evil." 

"  Oh,  Sir,  it  will  be  infinitely  greater.  I  had 
rather  be  a  teetotaller  for  life,  and  that  I  mean 
to  be,  thanks  to  yourself  under  Heaven,  than 
an  incumbent  in  Benwell,  or  the  best  benefice 
in  England." 

"  Well,  but  I  could  wish  you  to  take  it  in  an 
honourable  manner." 

"  Can  there  be  any  dishonourable  way  ?" 
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"  No,  not  exactly ;  but  there  is  one  way 
more  honourable,  in  my  opinion,  than 
another." 

"  What  is  it,  explain  yourself?" 

"  Even,  that  you  would  pledge  yourself,  not  in 
a  underhand  way,  as  if  you  were  ashamed  of 
what  you  were  doing." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  be  ashamed,  for  I  think  it  an 
honour,  and  shall  be  proud  of  that  honour." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  go  to  the  president,  Mr. 
Repham." 

"  But,  explain  yourself,  as  to  the  way  you 
call  honourable." 

"  I  merely  mean,  that  I  could  wish  you  to 
pledge  publicly,  that  is,  in  the  presence  and  hear- 
ing of  the  whole  assembled  society." 

"  I  can  have  no  objections.  I  never  knew 
there  was  any  other  way." 

"  Yes,  you  might  do  it  privately,  to  the  presi- 
dent himself.-"' 

"  I  had  rather  do  it  publicly,  for  I  want  every 
one  to  know  that  I  am  a  teetotaller." 

"  That  is  right ;  the  very  publicity  will  lay 
you  under  greater  restraint.     You  will   be   the 
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more  afraid  of  breaking  your  pledge ;  and, 
moreover,  wherever  you  go,  take  care  to  boast 
of  your  pledge  " 

"  Nay,  that  looks  vain-glorious." 

"  Never  mind  looks,    it  will  prevent    people 
from  inviting  you  to  drink." 

"  And  cause  many  to  make  me  the  butt  of 
their  jests  and  ridicule." 

"  So  much  the  better." 

"  I  say  the  same.  There  is  nothing,  of  which  1 
shall  be  so  proud,  as  ridicule  for  such  a  reason." 

"  Then  let  us  to  the  President  to  know  more 
on  the  matter.'^ 

We  found  him  at  home,  in  a  small  room  up- 
stairs, which  served  him  for  a  library  and 
reading-room.  He  was  writing  when  we 
entered  ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Fielding  announced 
our  business,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and  was 
exceedingly  courteous  and  kind.  He  was  well 
pleased  with  our  errand,  and,  for  anything  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  with  our  visit. 

He  was  a  clergyman,  about  seventy  vears  of 
age,  who  had  long  taken  great  interest  in  the 
teetotal  cause,  and  in  that  way,  as  well  as  by  his 
industry  as  priest  and  pastor,  had  certainly  done 
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much  good  in  his  locahty.  He  wore  a  pair  of 
spectacles  with  circular  glasses  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  magnitude,  close  to  his  eyes,  which 
they  magnified  so  as  to  make  them  appear  very 
large  and  prominent,  and  he  had  a  mouth  of 
genuine  Hottentot  dimensions,  which  he  twisted 
and  distorted  while  speaking,  so  as  to  obHge  you 
to  take  notice  of  something  else  through  fear  of 
disturbing  your  gravity. 

He  had  much  to  say  in  favour  of  the  cause, 
which  he  did  say  most  magniloquently,  with  all 
the  ore  rotundo  of  a  Cicero,  but  it  was  all 
common-place — what  he  was  quite  at  home 
with,  because  he  had  said  it  many  a  time 
before.  I  could  have  spoken  much  more 
eloquently  myself  on  such  a  topic ;  but  I  had 
been  a  drunkard  and  he  had  not,  which  removes 
the  marvel.  After  he  had  exhausted  his  usual 
routine  of  arguments,  he  proposed  entering  my 
name  in  the  teetotal  list,  of  which  he  kept  a 
book. 

"  Mr.  Rechab,  Sir,  is  anxious  to  take  the 
pledge  publicly." 

"  Oh !  well,  that  will  be  much  better.  The 
effect  on  his  mind  will  be  deeper,  and  he  will 
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also  do  more  good  by  his  example.  I  hope  he 
will  make  a  short  address  to  the  mem- 
bers." 

"  Not  being  in  the  habit  of  speaking  extem- 
pore in  public,  I  must  confess  that  I  had  rather 
that  part  of  the  ceremony  were  dispensed 
with.^^ 

"  Oh  !  you  can  prepare,  and  a  short  address 
will  be  sufficient.  As  you  are  a  clergyman,  a 
few  words  will  be  expected  from  you.  Besides, 
I  could  wish  you  to  do  all  the  good  you  can  to 
the  cause,  the  most  important,  next  to 
preaching  the  gospel,  in  which,  in  my  opinion, 
a  Christian  minister  can  be  engaged.  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  you,  my  young  friend,  whom 
I  have  known  ever  since  you  were  a  school-boy, 
to  exercise  yourself  in  extempore  speaking,  and 
then  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  members  and  to 
all  others  who  may  be  pleased  to  come  and 
hear.  You  will  soon  be  delighted  with  the 
work,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  God 
blesses  your  labours  in  this  way  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  good  of  souls." 

"  Should  1  ever  think  myself  competent,  I 
will  certainly  do  that.^^ 
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"  Well,  then,"  interposed  Mr.  Fieldin  g 
"  Mr.  Rechab  could  wish  to  take  the  pledge 
to-morrow." 

"  O  that  cannot  be,  if  he  wishes  to  do  it 
publicly.  There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the 
members  before  this  day  fortnight.^^ 

My  friend's  countenance  fell  at  this  informa- 
tion. He  wanted  to  see  me  a  teetotaller,  and 
pledged  to  his  mind  before  he  went  home,  and 
a  fortnight  was  a  long  time  to  wait.  He  then 
looked  at  me,  and  saw,  by  my  countenance, 
that  I,  too,  was  too  impatient  to  wait  so  long. 
After  pausing  a  good  while,  perplexed  what  to 
do,  he  at  length  decided  that  he  would  wait 
that  time,  though  it  would  be  exceedingly  incon- 
venient to  him. 

In  returning,  I  asked  him  what  had  become 
of  the  Blackwells  since  Tity's  appointment  to 
the  rectory,  and  told  him  how  they  had  robbed 
me  and  otherwise  maltreated  me-  He  said 
that  he  fell  ill  almost  immediately  after  my 
departure,  and  knew  nothing  about  them,  and 
did  not  want  to  know.  He  advised  me  to 
think  no  more  of  them,  for  that  I  should  never 
see  or    hear   of  them  again,    and  that  it   was 
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much  better  I  should  not.  He  had  no  doubt, 
he  said,  that  they  were  Uving  upoa  the  land 
they  occupied  under  Lord  RoUe,  who  thought 
a  great  deal  of  them. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  my  brother 
showed  me  a  parcel  which  had  come  by  coach, 
carriage  paid,  and  was  addressed  to  "  The  Rev. 
Jonadab  Rechab,  Swallowbeck."  I  immediately 
opened  it,  and  found  therein  the  linen,  gold 
ring,  and  £5  note,  of  which  the  Blackwells  had 
robbed  me.  There  was  no  hotter  or  note 
inclosed  to  say  whence  it  came-  Was  this 
restitution  extorted  by  an  evil  conscience  ?  or 
compelled  by  Lord  RolleV  for  I  sent  him  a  note 
about  their  behaviour  by  Tom  Treddle  at  the 
same  time  that  I  wrote  to  my  father,  but  which 
I  omitted  to  notice  in  these  memoirs  at  the 
time.  I  could  not  answer,  and  it  mattered  not 
— here  the  things  were,  and  that  was  enough. 
My  mother  wished  to  know  what  the  parcel 
meant,  and  I  merely  said  that  they  were  things 
I  had  left  behind  me.  I  durst  not  say  they  had 
been  stolen  without  my  daring  to  complain,  for 
that  might  have  led  to  further  disclosures  which 
I  could  not  make  to  her. 
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Having  abandoned  the  pipe  and  lost  all  desire 
for  it,  I  thought  it  imprudent  to  be  much  in  the 
house,  at  least  for  some  weeks.  Forth  then  I 
now  sallied  in  high  spirits,  like  a  man  released 
from  long  incarceration,  and  chose  for  my 
promenade  a  road  leading  southward.  I  walked 
with  rapid  strides  for  several  miles,  and  at  last 
came  to  a  turnpike ;  I  touched  the  bar  and 
turned  instantly  on  my  heel,  that  being  the 
distance  in  that  direction  I  intended  to  walk. 
Some  large  drops  fell,  making  an  impression  on 
the  causeway  as  large  as  a  sixpence,  and  I  heard 
the  muttering  of  distant  thunder ;  this  made  me 
accelerate  my  pace,  for  I  had  no  umbrella ;  but 
I  had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  bar, 
when  I  heard  some  one  behind  hallooing  after 
me.  As  the  man  approached,  \  was  surprised 
by  the  recognition  of  Richard  Blackwell.  And 
what  could  he  be  here  for?  I  felt  myself 
breathe  very  short,  my  v^'hole  person  tremble, 
and  my  heart  palpitate  violently.  When,  how- 
ever, close  at  hand  he  took  off  his  hat  with 
much  apparent  respect,  which  composed  me  a 
little,  though  not  much. 
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"  Oh !  Mr.  Rechab,  I  hope  ye're  very  weel. 
I  want  to  speak  to  ye  a  little  bit." 

*'  Well,  Richard,  v/hat  is  your  business  with 
me  ?" 

"  Why,  Sir,  it's  a  very  painful  business  to  me. 
I  want  to  beg  a  favour  'o  ye." 

"  Well,  but  what  is  your  business  ?" 

"  Lord  Rolle,  Sir,  has  turned  me  out  o'  my 
farm.'' 

"  And  what  is  that  to  me  ?" 

"  Hear  ye  but,  Sir,  ye  munt  be  so  cross  wi' 
me;  I'm  unhappy  enough  without  ye  making 
me  more  so  !" 

"  Still,  I  cannot  but  ask  what  business  that 
is  of  mine  ?" 

"  Weel,  Sir,  ye  mun  see  for  yoursel  that  it's 
somewhat  to  ye.  I've  been  turned  out  for 
behaving  ill  to  ye." 

"  That  is  your  own  fault,  none  of  mine." 

"  I  know.  Sir,  I  know  it  is,  and  I'm  very 
sorry  I  should  have  behaved  so  to  ye,  and  I 
humbly  beg  your  pardon."  Here  some  natural 
tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon. 

"  But  surely  you  have  not  come  all  this  dis- 
tance merely  to  beg  my  pardon." 
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"  That  was  t'  first  thing,  your  honor."  His 
countenance  was  now  distorted  with  sorrow,  but 
clearly  not  with  remorse ;  he  wrung  his  hands, 
blubbered,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  with  his 
coat-sleeve  like  a  school-boy. 

"  Then  what  more  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I  want  ye,  Sir,  if  ye  please,  I  want  ye  to 
make  it  up  wi'  me  and  his  lordship." 

"  Oh  !   I  don't  see  how  that  is  possible." 

"  I  think.  Sir,  and  everybody  thinks  t'  same, 
that  if  ye'd  ask  him  to  let  me  stay,  he'd  do  it." 

"  I  never  asked  a  favour  of  him  but  once, 
and  was  refused.  I  know  nothing  I  should 
dislike  more  than  to  do  the  same  again." 

"  But,  if  ye  please,  Sir,  I'm  sure  he'd  not 
refuse  ye  again." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  nor  in  my  opinion  does 
any  man  else  but  himself.  I  really  had  rather 
not,  Richard ;  I  would  advise  you  to  ask  Mr. 
Bullock  to  be  your  friend." 

"  He  says  he'll  have  nought  to  do  wi'  't ;  it's 
all  between  me  and  ye." 

"  Then  look  out  for  a  farm  somewhere  else ; 
there  are  such  things  to  be  had." 

"  Pray,  Sir,  o'erlook  what's  past  and  help  me. 
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I'm  now  getting  into  years,  and  my  wife's  t' 
same  ;  we've  been  very  hard-working  folks  all 
our  lives,  and  we  cannot  now  work  as  we  used 
to  do." 

As  I  went  homewards,  I  perceived  that  he 
followed  and  was  determined  to  take  no  refusal. 
Now  I  had  great  objections  to  his  following  me 
to  my  father's,  and  so  thought  a  stratagens 
would  be  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

"  How  can  I  ask  his  lordship  ?  I  shall  pro- 
bably never  see  him  again." 

"  If  ye  please.  Sir,  if  ye  were  to  write  to  him, 
it  would  be  all  t'  same." 

"  How  can  I  ?  1  dont  know  where  he  is.'^ 

"  He's  now  in  foreign  countries,  and  he  saifi, 
when  he  set  off,  he'd  never  come  back  again." 

"  What  did  he  say  that  for  ?" 

"  He's  so  ashamed  'o  his  drunkenness,  that  he 
wants  to  keep  out  'o  't  way  'o  his  kith  and  kin, 
to  whom  he  is  such  a  disgrace." 

"  But  if  he  be  abroad,  how  can  I  write  to 
him  ?  I  dont  know  his  address." 

"  O,  Sir,  if  ye  send  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Landrake,  he  knows  where  he  is  and  '11  send  it 
forwards.     His  lordship  tell'd  him  to  do  so." 
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"  Well  then,  Richard,  I  will  write  to  Lord 
Rolle  and  do  what  I  can  for  you." 

"  Sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I'm 
sure  my  poor  wife  '11  be  so  glad  that  she  '11  be 
altogether  another  woman.  We  've  both  of  us 
never  had  a  wink  ^o  sleep  I  cannot  tell  for 
how   long-" 

"  I  will  send  my  letter  to  Mr.  Landrake. 
And  now,  Richard,  I  desire  you  wiU  not  follow 
me." 

"  Oh  !  bless  ye,  Sir,  I'U  do  nought  'o  t'  sort. 
I'll  now  get  myself  back  again  as  fast  as  I  can 
and  comfort  my  old  wife.  But  ye  '11  be  sure  to 
write,  Mr.  Rechab  ?" 

"  I  promise  you  upon  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman  that  I  will,  and  that  I  will  do  what 
1  can  for  you." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Still  I  neither  smoked  nor  drank,  and  day 
succeeded  day  without  the  wish  to  do  either. 
But  a  good  thing  can  never  be  done  too  well, 
nor  can  a  man  make  himself  too  sure  of  doing 
it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  making  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  that  double  assurance  I  was 
determined  to  possess.  I  carefully  perused  and 
reperused  all  the  teetotal  tracts  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  collected  all  the  passages  of 
scripture  I  could  remember  or  find  out  by  the 
help  of  Crudens,  bearing  on  the  cardinal  virtue, 
temperance,  and  its  opposite  vice,  drunkenness. 
Frequently,  too,   for    the   establishment  of    my 
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resolution,  I  surveyed  in  the  glass  the  gradual 
but  clearly  perceptible  improvement  in  my 
personal  appearance,  and  in  the  course  of 
only  a  very  tew  days,  I  was  surprised  at  the 
wonderful  change  in  that  respect  for  the  better, 
produced  by  never  smoking  and  by  much 
exercise  in  the  open  air. 

One  day  whilst  reading  the  newspaper,  I  saw 
an  advertisement  of  a  teetotal  feast  to  be  held 
at  York,  on  a  day  which  would  not  be  more 
than  three  days  prior  to  my  taking  the  pledge 
at  Swallowheck.  To  that  feast  I  was  resolved 
to  go,  and  my  friends,  who  were,  if  possible, 
more  delighted  than  I  was  myself  with  my 
personal  improvement,  readily  consented.  We 
all  thought,  that  would  drive  and  clinch  still 
more  firmly  the  nail  of  my  resolution.  To  York 
then  I  went,  and,  in  passing  localities  before 
noticed,  I  could  not  but  rejoice  that  Lord  Rolle 
was  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  moreover  that  I 
should  probably  never  see  him  again.  The 
bare  recollection  of  his  blotched,  bacchanalian 
face  excited  my  disgust  and  abhorrence ;  "  what 
then,"  said  I,  "  would  the  sight  of  it  do  now  ?" 
¥\^f^  ^  caught  a  glimpse  of  him    anywhere,    I 
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should  certainly  have  run  away-  How  odious  now 
were  his  remarks,  which  seemed  to  me  more 
wicked  than  when  I  heard  them,  on  teetotallers 
and  teetotallism !  "  Verily,"  said  I,  "  1  am 
thankful  to  God  that  I  did  not  obtain  a  living 
from  such  a  man.  If  a  teetotaller  as  I  am  now 
and  no  smoker,  I  should  be  much  inclined  to 
resign  it  and  return  to  the  pittance  of  a  stipen- 
diary curate." 

I  placed  myself  as  before  at  the  corner  of  a 
street,  and  revelled  again  in  the  sweetest  pleasure, 
so  it  was  to  me,  of  leisurely  beholding  the  long 
file  of  young  and  aged  Rechabites  of  both  sexes. 
The  concourse  of  spectators  was  immense,  but 
not  so  orderly  and  well-behaved  as  at  Swallow- 
beck-  Some  watermen,^ in  Yorkshire  parlance, 
said  a  deal  in  ridicule  garnished  with  an  awful 
profusion  of  oaths,  and  not  only  so,  but  endea- 
voured to  throw  the  whole  cortege  in  confusion 
by  a  pseudomachy,  which,  however,  did  not 
succeed ;  there  was  a  sufficient  posse  of  con- 
stables to  command  respect  and  enforce  order. 
Here  as  at  home,  the  teetotal  faces  were  undis- 
guised  nature,  and  man  by  neither  alcohol  nor 
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rouge  can   improve  what  the  God  of  order  and 
beauty  has  created  and  pronounced  good. 

There  was  in  the  procession  one  man's  face, 
which  as  well  as  his  whole  person  I  had  seen 
before  and  must  know,  and  yet  could  not  re- 
cognise. Who  could  he  be  ?  All  the  rest  my 
eye  never  lighted  upon  before,  but  this  one  I 
was  sure  as  that  I  w^as  a  spectator  and  had  eyes 
to  see  with,  that  1  had  seen  and  known  before. 
His  air  was  exceedingly  feeble  and  senile,  and  his 
face,  which  I  could  see  but  laterally,  wore  the 
sickly,  bloodless  cast  of  death,  1  asked  myself 
over  and  over  again,  who  is  he  ?  No  sooner  had 
the  pomp  passed,  then  J  proceeded  to  take  up  a 
similar  position  in  some  other  part  of  the  city, 
not  only  to  feast  my  eygs,  and  to  me  a  delicious 
morceau  it  was,  but  to  mend  my  heart  which 
latterly  had  been  sadly  out  of  repairs.  The 
second  course  was  as  good  as  the  first,  quite  as 
fresh  and  piquant,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of 
the  third  and  the  fourth,  for  in  four  diiferent 
parts  of  the  town  did  I  partake  of  this  repast. 
Each  time  I  saw  this  individual,  whose  tout 
ensemble  and  even  discriminate  features  were  as 
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familiar  to  me  as  the  alphabet ;  nathless  I  could 
not  identify  him  and  give  him  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  I  ransacked  my  memory,  every 
corner  and  crevice  of  that  repository  of  the  past, 
but  in  no  past,  could  I  find  him.  Though  each 
time  within  quite  legible  distance,  I  could  not 
read  and  know  him.  If  a  teetotaller — and  he 
was  out  of  his  place  there  if  he  was  not  one — 
he  had  become  one,  I  thought,  too  late  ;  he  had 
not  long  to  breathe  the  vital  air. 

There  was  no  coach  kind  enough  to  take  me 
home  that  night,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
enjoy  their  uninebriating  entertainment,  and  to 
feast  my  ears  with  the  elocution,  and  my  heart 
with  the  wisdom,  of  another  lecturer.  I  wan- 
dered to  and  fro,  and  up  and  down  this  hive  of 
many  by-gone  generations  as  w^ell  as  of  the  pre- 
sent, until  I  heard  a  bell  toll  the  knell  of  parting 
day,  and  announce  the  hour  when  this  banquet 
was  to  begin.  When  near  the  large  hall,  where 
it  was  to  be  dispensed  for  one  sixpence  to  each 
guest,  I  found  myself  confronted  by  the  man 
aforesaid,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  still  I  knew 
him  but  could  not  name  him.  We  both  stood 
a  couple  of  yards  apart,  I  to  identify  him,  and 
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he  me,  I  suppose.  As  now  faded  the  glimmering 
landscape  on  the  sight  I  still  knew  him  not. 
My  curiosity  was  so  intensely  strung  that  the 
cord  was  all  but  snapt,  but  no  sooner  did  he 
open  his  mouth  than  the  bow  was  unbent  and 
the  mystery  evolved.  He  was  Mr.  Philpots, 
alias  Lord  Rolle. 

"  Believe  me,  my  lord,  it  pains  me  more 
than  I  can  express,  to  see  you  look  so  ill." 

"  Thank   God,  and  I   say   so   with    due  re- . 
verence  and    godly    fear,    all   is    well.       What 
boots  it  how  man  may  look,    who    cometh  up 
and  is  cut  down  like  a  tiower." 

I  saw  that  a  great  and  marvellous  change 
had  come  over  him,  not  in  person  only  but  in 
spirit,  and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  tune  the 
strings  of  my  harp,  so  that  they  might  har- 
monize with  his  altered  mood. 

'■'  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  with  your  lord- 
siiip  is  well  ;   but  may  1  ask  in  what  sense  ?" 

"  Thank  God  again,  and  I  can  never  thank 
him  enough,  in  every  sense  and  relation." 

"That  is  a  most  blessed  consummation,  but 
will  your  lordship  have  the  goodness  to  be  a 
little  more  explanatory  ?" 
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"  That  will  I,  say  much  in  a  small  compass  : 
I  am  a  teetotaller." 

"  I  saw  you  one  of  the  procession,  but  could 
not  recognise  you." 

"  May  God  grant  you  may  never  recognise 
me  as  what  I  was  once." 

"  Amen  and  amen.  But  think  you  not,  my 
lord,  that  it  is  now  too  late  ?" 

"  Never  and  always.  Man  can  never  begin 
too  soon  or  too  lute." 

"  Is  it  not  too  late,  if  his  life  pay  the 
forfeit  ?" 

"  If  his  mortal  life  be  the  forfeit,  and  his  soul 
saved,  no." 

"  My  creed  is  the  same  3  it  is  that  of  the 
christian.  But  if  moderation  would  both  save 
th(i  forfeit  and  win  the  prize,  what  says — " 

"  Never  talk  to  the  drunkard  of  moderation. 
Neither  reason  nor  revelation  advises  an  im- 
possibility." 

"  True,  but  will  not  your  health  sink,  I  mean, 
that  of  your  body  ?" 

"  Blessed  Lord,  whose  mercy  is  boundless  and 
everlasting,  let  me  die  sober-" 
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"  Certainly  he  says,  no  sot  shal]  enter  his 
kingdom." 

"  And  if  teetotallism  kill  my  body  and  save 
my  soul,  I  have  made  a  bargain  and  cannot  count 
my  gains." 

'*  O  that  is  the  arithmetic  of  the  gospel,  true 
and  certain,  but  I  could  have  wished  you  to 
survive  the  change," 

"  I  shaU  in  a  better  life,  may  be,  in  this ;  but 
this  is  only  the  porch,  the  life  to  come  is  the 
palace.  My  heart  has  been  fixed,  immediately 
after  this  feast  of  reason  which  we  shall  taste 
to-day,  upon  hunting  you  out  and  never  resting 
until  I  had  made  you  a  convert  to  my  own 
teetotal  religion." 

"  Think  it  done.  Three  days  hence  I  take 
the  pledge." 

"  Is  that  literally  true  ?" 

"  True  as  that  I  live,  and  if  I  live." 

"  Then  give  me  your  hand  as  a  brother 
teetotaller,  not  as  a  brother  brute." 

"  Ever  since  you  called  yourself  a  teetotaller 
my  heart  has  been  yours,  and  here  is  my 
hand." 

"  Now  are  you  a  Christian  pastor  indeed,  fit  to 
be  called  an  apostle,  sure  to  be  the  salt  of  the 
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earth.  Mark  me-  A  signal  blessing  from 
heaven  will  soon  fall  upon  your  head-  What 
you  lost  by  intemperance  you  shall  soon  gain  by 
the  reverse  :  I  mean  not  Benwell,  but  something 
as  good  or  better.  As  sure  as  God  gives  grace 
to  the  humble,  so  surely  will  he  give  me  the 
power  to  exalt  you  in  due  time.  Daily  shall 
your  name  ascend  with  the  incense  of  my 
prayers,  and  the  instant  he  gives  me  the  power, 
it  is  done.  And  O  !  what  heart  shall  conceive 
the  pleasure  I  shall  then  feel !" 

"  Pleasure,  my  lord  !  your  refusal  of  Benwell 
has  been  and  is  an  enigma  to  me." 

"  O,  my  dear  Sir,  consider  your  then  unfit- 
ness.    That  solves  the  riddle." 

"  Did  their  treacherv  and  want  of  honour 
unfit  me  ?" 

"  Offence  I  mean  not,  but  remember  Folly- 
foot  and  the  Visitation,  the  Hung  Gate  too ; 
these  were  no  secrets  to   me." 

"  True,  true,  I  plead  guilty,  and  confess  my 
unfitness." 

"  Teetotallism  is  now  your  fitness." 

"  Perfect,  now  that  I  have  for  ever  abjured 
the  pipe." 
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'*  So  have  I,  and  am  now  as  fit  to  be  a  peer 
as  you  a  prelate." 

"  I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name.  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits  ; 
who  forgiveth  all  mine  iniquities,  who  healeth 
all  my  diseases,  who  redeemeth  my  life  from 
destruction,  who  crowneth  me  with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies,  who  satisfieth  my 
mouth  with  good  things,  so  that  my  youth  is 
renewed  like  the  eagles." 

"  May  the  last  clause  be  a  fact-" 

"  I  have  health  of  inestimable  worth.  Mind 
not  the  body.  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  merciful 
God,  and  in  any  event  I  have  his  blessing  and 
so  have  you." 

"  I  will  henceforth  always  be  satisfied  with  my 
lot.  Beneficed  or  unbeneficed  I  am  free,  and 
liberty,  such  as  mine,  is  worth  more  by  millions 
than  the  best  preferment." 

"  All  my  incumbents  are  just  setting  out  in 
life,  but  life  as  to  the  length  of  it  is  a  raffle,  and 
soon,  you  know  not  how  soon,  the  lines  may  fall 
unto  you  in  pleasant  places." 
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"  Pray,  my  lord,  what  made  you  a  sot?  Pardon 
the  liberty,  you  need  not  answer." 
"  Disappointment," 

"  Ah  !  we  were  born  under  the  same  star," 
"  I  don't  believe  the  stars  had  anything  to  do 
with  it." 

"  Nor  I,  but  you  know  my  meaning,^' 
"  I  do.     The  same  passion  slew  us  both,'' 
"  It  did,  and  love  more  ethereal  now  restores 
to  life." 

"  But  enough;  let  us  join  the  festival." 
For  some  reason  I  know  not,  it  did  not 
commence  till  long  after  the  hour  appointed. 
Though  daylight  still  hovered  as  loth  to  leave, 
the  room  was  lighted  up  with  gas,  which  gave 
ibe  whole  a  brilHancy  and  animation  that  the 
meridian  sun  could  not  on  the  brightest  day. 
All  was  hurry  but  order.  Many  strangers 
were  there,  but  all  were  united  as  if  they  had 
been  familiar  through  life.  I  and  his  lordship 
sat  vis-a-vis  to  a  gentleman  about  fifty,  having 
from  head  to  foot  the  appearance  of  a  clergy- 
man. So  I  thought,  and  soon  found  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  As  I  knew  him  not, 
might  he  not  be  a   dissenting  minister  ?     No  ; 
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though  their  dress  may  be  similar,  there  is  a 
certain  indescrii)able,  or  not  easily  described  dis- 
crimination. He  was  not  starched  and  puri- 
tanical enough  in  his  deportment  to  belong  to 
dissent,  but  his  deportment  bespoke  the  Christian 
minister  with  a  clear  conscience.  His  hair  was 
light  auburn,  and  his  countenance  erect  and 
bright,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pure,  sinless 
joy  at  the  scene  and  proceedings  before  him. 
A  smile,  innocent  as  the  cause  which  brought 
him  thither,  played  about  his  mouth  and  opened 
it  a  Httle.  Without  the  formal  English  intro- 
duction, he  was  not  shy  to  an  interchange  of 
ideas  across  the  table. 

"  This  is  to  me  a  most  interesting  occasion, 
and  has  brought  me  the  distance  of  many 
miles." 

"  Then  you  are  a  teetotaller,"  said  I. 

"  It  is  twelve  years  since  I  commenced  the 
happiest  part  of  my  life,  because  the  most 
innocent,  healthy  and  cheerful.  Your  face  tells 
me  that  you  are  one,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  so 
long  standing." 

"  But  not  yet  pledged." 

"  I  hope  you  soon  will  be." 
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"  In  three  days." 

"  They  would  be  long  days  to  me,  somewhat 
like  those  where  the  sun  never  sets.  The  pledge 
is  the  rivet.  Never  think  yourself  fast  until 
thus  clinched." 

"  I  mean  to  be  thus  fastened  for  life.  No- 
thing on  earth  shall  ever  be  able  to  wrench  out 
the  nail.'^ 

"  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, but  I  fear  distance  will  prevent 
me." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  kindness,  but 
I  have  the  same  fear.  I  live  at  Swallovvbeck, 
but  may  soon  be  obliged  to  live  somewhere  else. 
My  residence  is  very  uncertain." 

"  I  understand ;  you  are  a  curate  ?" 

"  On  the  look  out  for  a  curacy." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  a  smoker  ?" 

"  Sir,  a  real  teetotaller  cares  for  no  man,  and, 
as  one,  I  teU  you  as  freely  as  if  at  the  con- 
fessional, that  I  have  been  but  am  not  now  and 
never  will  be." 

"  I  like  your  fearless  frankness,  so  charac- 
teristic of  a  genuine  teetotaller.  If  my  own 
curacy   were   at  liberty,   I  should  be  happy  to 
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engage  you,  but  it  is  not,  nor  likely  to  be.  But 
should  one  become  vacant  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, shall  I  inform  you,  and,  if  it  should  suit, 
use  my  influence  to  get  it  for  you?" 

"  Sir,  your  offer  is  veiy  kind,  and  I  accept  it 
with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  see  you  after  the  feast  is 
over." 

Here  a  respectable  loooking  gentleman  who 
sat  near  him  laughed  very  heartily,  and  observed 
that,  though  there  were  many  advantages  in 
teetotallism  which  had  infiuced  him  for  some 
years  to  embrace  the  cause,  he  never  knew 
now  that  this  was  one  ;  and  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  the  teetotallers  as  members  of  a  society,  like 
those  of  others,  ready  to  aid  one  another  in 
their  professional  pursuits  and  interests.  Very 
jocularly  he  said,  "  that,  if  it  were  the  fashion 
to  toast  over  a  cup  of  tea  as  it  was  over  one  of 
slow  poison,  he  would  offer  a  toast  on  the  subject 
to  be  drunk  by  all  the  members." 

My  new  but  as  yet  anonymous  friend 
resumed  : 

"  I  never  engage  and  I  never  will  a  curate 
who   either  drinks  or  smokes.     He  must  be  a 
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teetotaller  in  both  or  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  I  know  several  incumbents  near 
me,  who,  being  themselves  teetotallers,  pursue 
the  same  plan." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  jocular  esquire  at  his  side, 
"  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.  Now  that 
you  are  a  teetotaller,  you  must  ask  no  man  but 
a  teetotaller  for  a  curacy." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  friend,  "  and  a  teetotal  patron, 
if  he  wants  a  living." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  wiU  promote  a  brother  in 
preference  to  one  who  is  no  relation  ;  charity 
begins  at   home." 

"  Well,  then.  Sir,  you  know  to  whom  to 
apply." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  you  are  very  merry ;  it 
is  said  with  truth  that  our  beverage  '  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,'  We  are  as  cheerful  and  fond 
of  jokes  as  any  topers  ever  were  over  a  glass  of 
toddy." 

"  With  much  better  reason,  for  we  have  no 
condemning  conscience." 

When  the  feast  was  finished,  several  orators 
advanced  to  the  front  of  a  sort  of  hustings  or 
temporary   platform.     The   two   principal  were 
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the  same  as  at  Swallowbeck,  evidently  paid 
itinerant  advocates,  and  I  expected  to  hear  the 
identical  speeches  I  heard  there,  which  to  me 
would  have  been  no  infliction  ;  but  not  a  single 
remark  was  a  repetition,  all  was  fresh,  novel, 
racy,  and  true ;  and  commanded,  I  observed, 
much  deeper  attention  from  the  unpledged 
spectators  than  from  the  teetotallers  them- 
selves, who  had  given  the  surety  as  joined 
members.  Probably  the  latter  had  listened  to 
lectures  on  the  subject  much  oftener ;  but,  let 
the  reason  be  what  it  would,  such  was  the  fact, 
and  1  rejoiced  to  see  it.  "  Joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which 
need  no  repentance." 

At  the  conclusion  we  all,  members  and  spec- 
tators, rose  en  masse,  and  walked  out  of  the 
room  in  no  prescribed  order,  but  still  without 
hustling  one  another,  or  any  sort  of  behaviour 
which  could  be  stigmatized  as  disorderly  and 
strange  !  when  I  and  his  lordship  reached  the 
door,  we  had  both  lost  sight  of  my  newly  ac- 
quired friend.  We  waited  and  watched  untU 
the  whole  assembly  had  dispersed,  but  in  vain ; 
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he  and  the  patronising  esquire  had  vanished. 
Were  they  sincere  teetotallers,  or  had  they  come 
merely  on  curiosity  to  witness  the  proceedings  ? 
Was  my  clerical  friend  so  to  look  at,  really  a 
clergyman,  or  had  he  come  as  to  a  masquerade  ? 
His  lordship's  opinion  was,  that  they  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be,  and,  as  one  who  had 
seen  much  more  of  the  world  than  I,  he  cau- 
tioned me  against  making  the  acquaintance  of 
persons  of  whom  I  knew  nothing.  We  walked 
up  the  street,  maybe,  a  hundred  yards,  and  then, 
at  my  request,  returned  ;  but  they  were  no  where 
visible,  and  I  concluded  with  his  lordship  that  I 
had  been  for  them  an  amusing  sort  of  a  dupe. 
And  now  said  I  to  his  lordship : 

"  I  was  told,  my  lord,  that  you  had  gone 
abroad." 

"  I  caused  it  to  be  so  reported  when  I  left 
Tilsey." 

"  And  with  a  determination  never  to  return." 

"  I  said  what  I  then  meant,  and  I  still 
mean  to  go ;  but  being  now  made  over  again,  to 
return  in  a  few  years,  should  God  permit." 

"  And  why  should  you  ever  think  of  quitting 
your  native  home,  relatives,  and  friends,  and  of 
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ending  your  days  in  an  unknown  foreign 
land  r 

"  Sir,  I  have  no  relatives  or  friends  who  have 
not  from  shame  turned  their  backs  upon  me,  at 
which  I  marvel  not.  I  stand  alone  upon  earth, 
and  go,  that  time  and  absence  may,  if  possible, 
wipe  away  the  blush  from  their  faces.  I  am, 
too,  I  believe,  not  dead,  but  nearly,  and  I  do  not 
wish  them  too  flee  me  in  my  last  moments  as  a 
disgrace  and  a  degradation  to  them.  I  was 
once  the  pet  of  the  family,  my  mother's  minion ; 
but  even  she,  notwithstanding  all  her  former 
endearments  which  now  live  only  in  my  and  her 
mournful  remembrance,  blushes  at  the  mention 
of  my  name,  and  has  long  ceased  to  wish  to  see 
me." 

"  My  lord,  anon  she  will  be  proud  of  you, 
and  meet  you  as  the  prodigal  restored  from 
death  to  life." 

"  Soon  must  it  be,  then,  or  in  this  world, 
never." 

We  supped  together  at  the  Black  Swan,  and 
in  that  very  room  where  Mr.  Courtley's  good 
advice  still  sounded  in  my  ears.  I  need  not 
say    that    our    supper    was    not    poisoned    by 
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Virginia    or    alcoiiol ;     they   were  never    men- 
tioned. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  I  spoke  to  him 
about  the  Blackwells.  I  had  made  Richard  a 
promise,  which  my  sense  of  honour  stoutly 
maintained  that  I  was  bound  to  keep. 

"  My  lord,  we  shall  now  soon  part." 

"  To  meet,  I  have  no  doubt,  not  in  a  cara- 
vanserai, but  in  a  mansion  which  will  never 
change  its  inmates." 

"  1  would  gladly  hope  to  meet  you  again  in 
this  life." 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  you  ever  will,  unless 
very  soon." 

"  But  I  cherish  the  hope  and  will,  until  forced 
to  despair.  Let  me  tell  you  before  we  separate, 
that  I  received  only  a  few  days  since  a  parcel 
without  note  or  name,  containing  the  stolen 
property  which  I  mentioned  to  your  lordship 
in  a  note  the  day  I  left  Benvvell." 

"  It  was  I  who  sent  it,  and  I  sent  it  thus 
and  pre-paid,  that  your  friends  might  entertain 
no  awkward  suspicions." 

"  I  have  much  to  thank  you  for,  this  and 
many   other   tokens    of  your    kindness,    but    I 
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could  wish  to  know  how  you  came  to  find 
them  ?" 

"  I  took  Landrake  and  two  or  three  more 
with  me,  and  told  the  Blackwells  that  these 
things  were  missing.  Their  guilt  was  so 
legible  in  their  faces,  that  the  heaviest  dolt 
could  not  be  mistaken.  Richard  turned  pale, 
and  trembled ;  she,  too,  was  pale,  but  had  much 
more  nerve  and  impudence,  or  whatever  else 
you  may  call  it.  With  the  greatest  promptitude 
and  pertness,  she  said  : 

"  We  know  nought  about  the  things,  my 
lord  ;  we've  never  seen  'em,  and  so  how  should 
we  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  in  this  house, 
if  you  have  not  conveyed  them  away." 

"  There's  no  mortal  thing  in  this  house  but 
what's  our  own,  and  we've  never  carried  ought 
out" 

"  I  must  search  the  house  in  the  presence  of 
these  witnesses-^' 

"  Ye  can't  do  that,  my  lord,  without  a  warrant 
to  search  wi'." 

"  I  can  legally  with  your  permission." 

"  Permission  !    I  say  permission  too  !   This  is 
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a  bonny  come  off  !  Did  ye  ever  hear  of  anybody's 
house  being  ransacked  from  top  to  bottom  with- 
out anybody's  permission?  Would  ye  gi'e  any 
man  such  a  permission  V 

"  Yes,  I  would,  if  he  suspected  that  I  had  his 
stolen  goods  in  my  house." 

"  I'll  never  believe  Mr.  Rechab  does  suspect 
such  a  thing  'o  us." 

"  He  does  more  :  he  tells  me  in  a  note  that 
you  have  stolen  a  gold  ring  of  his,  some  linen, 
a  £5  bank  note,  No.  4045.  He  mentions  no 
suspicions  :   he  speaks  of  it  as  a  fact." 

She  now  begaa  to  weep,  or  seem  to  weep,  and 
to  wring  her  hands. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  a  wicked  good  for  naught,  or 
else  he'd  never  say  ought  'o  t'  sort  'o  us." 

"  If  I  were  you,'^  said  Landrake  to  Richard, 
"  I  would  remove  all  suspicions  by  giving  leave 
without  hesitation." 

"  I've  no  objections :  there's  nought  'o  t' 
sort  in  my  house  that  I  know  of,  but  what's 
my  own." 

-'  But  I  object :  I'll  let  no  man  search  my 
house  unless  t'  law  '11  let  him,  be  he  peer  or  be 
he  parson." 
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She  now  took  up  the  poker  and  began  to 
brandish  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  despaired 
of  being  able  to  accomplish  my  purpose. 

"  My  good  woman,  I  do  the  thing,  you  see, 
in  the  least  injurious  way  to  you-  If  the  things 
were  found  by  a  search  warrant,  you  would  have 
to  be  tried  for  the  robbery.  Ai'e  you  willing  to 
give  them  up,  or  shall  there  be  law  ?" 

"  I  can  only  say,  I  know  nought  about  'em." 

Richard  now  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should 
search,  and  his  wife  laid  down  the  poker.  After 
in  vain  rummaging  the  kitchen,  we  went  up 
stairs  and  soon  found  all  the  things  in  the 
drawer  of  a  bureau.  The  ring  and  note  were 
together  in  a  purse-  When  we  come  down,  I 
asked  Richard  if  the  purse  were  his ;  he 
admitted  that  it  was  and  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  stolen  goods :  his  wife  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"  He  lately  extorted  a  promise  from  me,  my 
lord,  that  I  would  write  and  request  your  lord- 
ship to  allow  him  to  continue  in  his  farm." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  stole  the  things.  Have 
you  any  ?" 

"  Certainly  not :  there  is  not  a  single  twig  to 
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to  hang  a  doubt  upon,  at  least  in  my 
mind." 

"  No  such  tenants  shall  disgrace  me.  I  will 
have  no  connection  with  him  in  any  shape. 
Besides,  by  my  order  the  farm  has  been  let  to 
some  one  else." 

"  Oh,  well ;  that  decides  the  matter  ;  we  need 
not  speak  another  word  about  it,  but  he  will  be 
utterly  beggared." 

"  That  is  the  retributive  justice  which  every 
rogue  ought  to  expect." 

I  took  my  leave  of  him  now,  with  the  im- 
pression unwilling  but  deep  and  fast,  that  I 
should  never  see  him  again  in  the  flesh. 

The  idea  of  the  unknown  at  the  gala  in  the 
garb  of  a  clerk,  still  floated  on  the  surface  of 
my  mind,  nor  did  I  feel  it  easy  or,  I  should  say, 
possible  to  dismiss  it.  Until  the  coach  should 
start,  I  sauntered  up  and  down  several  streets 
adjoining  the  room  where  we  were  regaled  last 
night,  and  looked  before  and  behind,  if  happily  I 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Several  times 
some  one  at  a  distance  looked  like  him,  but 
when  I  made  haste  to  be  satisfied,  I  was  only  so 
much  the  sooner  disappointed.     At  length  1  was 

I  3 
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obliged  to  leave  York  with  the  doubt,  whether 
he  was  a  true  friend  or  an  impostor  in  disguise. 
I  reached  my  father's  in  high  spirits,  and  told 
my  friends  that  I  regretted  nothing  connected 
with  the  excursion,  but  the  expense.  Never 
mind  that,  said  they,  the  money  is  w^ell  laid  out 
which  makes  vou  a  better  man. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

And  now  the  important  morning  dawned. 
What  is  so  grateful  as  the  dawn  of  day  ?  and 
such  a  dawn  to  him  who  rises  with  a  happy 
conscience,  and  a  bright  prospect !  I  rose  early, 
for  my  initiation  was  the  first  thing  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind-  It  was  a  brilliant 
morning  when  I  left  Oxford,  utterly  ruined,  and 
I  have  said  that  I  never  saw  one  like  it  before 
or  since.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  not  to 
recall  the  remark ;  certainly  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  morning  ever  was,  or  could  be,  more  beau- 
tiful than  this.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  and  I  beheld  an  Italian 
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sky  in  England.  I  then  put  up  the  sash,  and 
was  assailed  by  the  most  delicious  perfume  from 
the  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  the  cheering 
music  of  a  thousand  warblers  in  the  trees.  I 
thanked  Him,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all 
good  counsel,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed, 
for  giving  me  the  peace  which  I  now  felt,  and 
which  the  world  cannot  give ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  come  down  stairs,  it  being  too  soon  for 
breakfast,  I  went  into  the  garden.  The  tree, 
coeval  with  myself,  riven  once  by  the  thunder- 
bolt, was  now  literally  weighed  down  with  fruit, 
not  yet  ripe,  and  which,  in  due  time  and 
before  long,  would  be  a  golden  harvest.  "  Oh," 
said  I,  "  I  am  born  again ;  this  is  the  dawn  of 
a  more  golden  day,  the  entrance  of  upon  a  new 
and  far  happier  life." 

My  friends,  while  at  breakfast,  advised  me 
to  take  the  pledge  in  private,  or  at  any  rate,  with- 
out any  previous  rumour  of  my  intention.  They 
apprehended  a  break-down  in  the  speech.  I, 
too,  feared  the  same ;  and  their  counsel  was 
but  the  echo  of  what  had  passed  in  my  own 
mind      It  was  therefore  decided,  that  I  should 
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not  leave  the  house  until  evening,  when  I  should 
present  myself  to  the  meeting. 

But  man  proposes,  and  how  often  does  some 
one  else  dispose  otherwise.  The  fiat  was  hardly 
out  of  our  mouths,  when  we  were  startled  out  of 
our  chairs,  and  I  was  hurrying  to  the  door,  when 
a  very  loud,  and  long  continued  knock  was  in- 
flicted. They  thought  of  the  post,  I  of  Whittle 
and  BlackweU,  and  his  wife ;  but  on  opening  the 
door,  I  saw  before  me  the  President  of  the 
Rechabites,  Mr.  Rephara,  and  my  former  foe, 
but  now  fast  friend,  Mr.  Fielding.  The  latter 
was  impatient,  and  determined  to  see  me  fast 
bound,  by  an  irrevocable  public  vow,  and  the 
former,  that  I  should  enact  Cicero  against  Mark 
A.ntony  ;  he  wanted  to  hear,  he  said,  a  philippic 
against  Bacchus,  the  most  ruthless  enemy  the 
world  had  ever  produced  or  endured.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  little,  very  little  confidence  in  my 
extempore  powers  of  expression. 

"  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  a  minister." 

"  An  unworthy  one,  I  admit." 

"  We  all  admit  the  same ;  but  a  dispensation 
is  committed  unto  you  to  preach  in  season  and 
out  of  season." 
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"  Yes,  the  gospel." 

"And  what  says  the  gospel  ?  '  No  drunkards 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'  " 

"  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  of  my  obligation  to  enforce  it/' 

"  Set  down  a  number  of  heads  you  will  speak 
upon  and  trust  to  God  for  the  language ;  He  will 
help  you  in  so  holy  a  cause." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Repham,  I  will  do  my  best ; 
but  my  decided  opinion  is,  that,  as  I  am  quite 
unpractised,  my  best  course  is  at  present,  to 
dehver  a  short  speech,  with  an  apology,  and  to 
prepare  myself  afterwards  for  further  useful- 
ness." 

*'  Well,  but  at  any  rate,  give  me  one  or  two 
hard  hits  at  the  drunkard,  the  more  stinging 
the  better.  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  do  it,  if 
you  try." 

"  When  do  the  members  meet  ?" 

"  At  seven  o'clock ;  and  1  would  advise  you 
to  be  there  punctually  at  the  time.  Several 
will  speak  before  you,  and  I  will  pledge  you." 

"  I  had  much  rather  that  no  extraordinary 
concourse  of  people  should  be  present  ^'on  the 
occasion." 
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"  Oh,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  your 
intention  has  been  bruited.  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  of  the  members  but  myself,  are  aware  of  it. 
Indeed,  we  had  rather  it  were  not  known  pre- 
viously ;  we  think  that  a  greater  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  surprise/^ 

As  they  went  out  of  the  door  I  went  up  stairs, 
and  there  seriously  read  over  the  arguments  and 
passages  of  Scripture  on  temperance,  which  I 
had  formerly  written  down  in  brief  I  repeated 
them  all  memoriter,  which  I  could  easily  do, 
having  before  committed  them  to  memory.  I 
also  weighed  each  very  carefully,  over  and  over 
again.  I  then  wrote  down  what  I  intended  to 
be  the  heads  of  my  discourse,  committed  them 
to  memory,  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  over  them 
seriatim,  and  then  determined  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  expression.  I  had  before  written 
down  a  speech,  but  I  believed  that  I  should 
break  down  in  the  repetition  of  it,  and  that  plan, 
therefore,  I  abandoned. 

One  thing  gave  me  great  comfort,  and  that 
was,  I  had  not  the  least  fear  but  that  I  should 
keep  the  pledge.  That  was  not  the  main  thing, 
but  everything,  all  in  all.     The   frailty  of  man, 
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my  own,  in  particular,  certainly  reverted  to  my 
mind,  my  many  resolutions  broken  to  fragments, 
and  many  forgotten ;  but  there  was  now  an 
important  difference.  I  had  never  before  de- 
termined to  abstain  for  life,  or  intended  to  take 
the  pledge.  My  sufferings,  too,  from  the  fatal 
propensity,  were  still  sores  neither  healed  nor 
cicatrized,  but  as  painful  as  ever,  if  not  more 
so.  The  loss  of  £400  per  annum,  the  insults 
of  Blackwell  and  his  wife,  the  degradation  of 
being  a  clerical  hack,  these  and  such  things, 
when  they  rushed  into  my  mind,  like  an  irre- 
sistible torrent,  soaked  and  steeped  my  soul  in 
such  abhorrence  for  alcohol,  in  whatever  shape 
and  quantity,  that  I  could  not  but  think  my 
pledge  would  be  as  sacred  as  the  vow  of  a 
Nazarite,  and  as  religiously  kept. 

I  could  not  for  one  moment  credit  the  possibility 
of  a  fall.  I  thought  too  of  my  recent  teetotallism, 
which,  though  short  compared  to  what  I  now 
contemplated,  was  a  most  encouraging  earnest, 
and  besides,  of  my  emancipation  from  the  pipe : 
these  together  precluded  hope,  by  converting  it 
into  the  fullest  assurance.  Oh !  how  proud 
was  I  of  my  achievements  !     I  who  had  scarcely 
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ever  had  the  pipe  out  of  my  mouth,  whenever 
shame  did  not  interpose  and  prohibit.  I,  too, 
who  had  travelled  with  the  haste  of  a  maniac,  as 
far  as  Follyfoot,  for  the  accursed  cup.  Yes,  I 
exclaimed,  I  can  do  all  things  through  God,  who 
strengthens  me,  and  I  can  and  will  do  this- 

I  took  care  to  be  at  the  place  appointed, 
precisely  as  the  clock  struck  seven.  What  was 
my  surprise  to  find  an  immense  crowd  before  the 
door,  who,  apparently,  could  not  obtain  admission. 
As  if  by  general  consent,  they  made  a  way  for 
me  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  them.  In  the 
interior,  too,  I  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
reaching  the  platform,  so  dense  was  the  mass  of 
people,  all  standing  for  want  of  room  to  sit.  On 
the  platform  were  Messrs.  Stithy,  Repham, 
Fielding,  and  a  host  of  similar  worthies,  all  sworn 
and  unflinching  Rechabites-  I  advanced  with 
an  undaunted  mien,  and,  on  casting  my  eye  over 
the  apartment,  saw  it  crammed  to  suffocation 
by  all  the  elite  of  the  town,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  known  me  through  life,  as  well  as  what 
across  the  water  are  called  the  canaille- 

Of  course  my  eyes  were  open  to  the  fact,  that 
the  secret  of  my  intention,  if  a  secret  it  had  ever 
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been,  had  oozed  out  and  deluged  the  whole  town 
so  completely,  that  the  bell-man,  if  he  had  been 
employed,  could  have  been  of  no  service.  A  few 
yards  before  me  my  eye  fell  upon  my  old  school- 
fellow, Dampier.  Though  not  more  than  a  hair 
intervened  between  him  and  the  dust  to  which 
we  must  all  return,  shrunk  and  shrivelled  to 
nothing  as  he  was,  I  knew  him,  and  noticed  the 
tears  flowing  down  his  face.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  hide  them,  but  wiped  them  away  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, whence  I  concluded  that  sickness  had  at 
length  softened  him.  I  now  sat  down  and 
conned  over  the  principal  topics  of  my  harangue, 
and,  though  excited  by  the  prodigious  and  un- 
expected cloud  of  witnesses  before  me,  I  found 
that  I  v^as  able  to  go  over  them  in  my  memory 
in  the  order  I  had  penned  them,  and  with  facility 
and  promptitude.  This  is  an  important  point 
in  a  set  speech — could  I  do  it  when  actually 
speaking  ?  I  did  not  lose  my  confidence  that  I 
could. 

The  first  move  the  President  made,  was  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Stithy  to  address  the  meeting,  who, 
being  well  qualified  by  experience,  made  a  very 
powerful  hit  at  intemperance,  of  which  he  had 
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for  many  years  been  the  miserable  victim,  and 
as  overwhelming  an  oration  on  the  advantage  of 
temperance,  of  which  he  had  since  tasted  the 
blessings.  Anything  I  had  heard  him  say  before 
was  nothing  to  this ;  he  far  outshone  himself. 
The  President  himself  then  spoke  ;  as  to  elocu- 
tion, as  poor  an  orator  as  one  could  be  afraid  of 
hearing.  Fortunately  he  had  the  good  sense 
not  to  be  prosy ;  he  was  short  and  anything  but 
sweet.  He  concluded  with  announcing  my 
intention  to  take  the  pledge  in  the  presence  of 
the  members  ;  observed  that  I  was  a  native  of 
the  town,  which  they  all  knew  as  well  as  he, 
that  he  had  known  me  ever  since  I  was  a  child, 
and  that  what  he  had  known  had  alv^ays  been 
to  my  credit.  Much  more  he  said  in  the  way  of 
panegyric,  which  had  better  not  have  been  said, 
unless  I  had  been  farther  off,  especially  that  I 
had  all  my  life  been  a  paragon  of  sobriety ;  it 
did  anything  but  warm  my  back,  but  it  certainly 
did  deeply  wound  my  conscience. 

After  being  formally  pledged,  I  sat  down 
amidst  the  most  deafening  applause,  clapping  of 
hands  and  stamping  of  feet,  perhaps  ever  heard 
on  any  public  and  most   momentous  occasion. 
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It  appeared  to  me  unmeaning  and  absurd ;  I 
might  have  been  the  Iron  Duke,  deservedly 
styled  the  saviour  of  my  country  and  of  Europe. 
The  public  example  I  set  was,  I  suppose,  the 
cause,  and  looking  at  that,  no  doubt  1  was 
doing  much  service  to  the  most  important  of  aU 
causes,  next  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  He 
then  told  the  audience  that  the  Rev.  Jonadab 
Rechab  would  speak  a  few  words  to  the  meeting. 
And  now,  courteous  reader,  be  not  dismayed ; 
]  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  what  I  said 
verbatmi,  the  speech  in  the  first  person,  nor 
could  I,  if  I  wished  to  be  so  cruel ;  it  was  ex- 
tempore as  to  expression,  and  I  never  heard  that 
a  stenographer  was  there. 

Considering  that  as  an  impromptu,  it  was  my 
maiden  speech,  considering  too  the  immense 
assemblage,  enough  to  throw  an  old  practitioner 
off  his  balance,  Mr.  Stithy's  stirring  address, 
which  should  have  been  last  instead  of  first,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  I  acquitted  myself  to  a 
marvel,  at  any  rate  to  myself.  I  never  recalled 
a  word  by  way  of  correction,  or  paused  for  a 
moment  as  if  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say ; 
in  these  respects  an  old  stager  could   not  have 
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been  more  au  fait  at  his  undertaking.  I  was 
really  astonished,  and  sat  down  again  amidst 
the  most  uproarious  plaudits,  but  all  these  might 
be  mere  compliments. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  the  street  than  I  was 
accosted  by  Dampier,  whose  emotion  choked 
his  utterance. 

"  Oh  !  Rechab,  would  that  I  had  long  since 
set  you  this  example." 

"  I  wish  you  had  for  your  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  mine." 

"  I  had  great  need  to  be  a  teetotaller ;  you 
had  none." 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  a  good  thing." 

"  Ah  !  it  is  too  late  with  me  now.  Indeed  I 
am  a  teetotaller  though  not  pledged ;  but  the 
remedy  itself  is  fatal,  and  serves  only  to  hasten 
my  last  hour.  Live  or  die,  however,  I  will 
taste  no  more." 

"  Believe  me,  I  am  indeed  and  in  truth  very 
sorry  that  your  recovery  is  so  hopeless.  Let 
me  advise  you  now  to  go  to  the  strong  for 
strength." 

"  Oh !  Rechab,  will  you  forgive  me  aU  the 
ill-nature  I  have  shown  to  you,  and  the  offences 
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I  have  given  you.  I  am  now  a  dying  man — I 
expect  every  day  to  be  my  last,  and  I  could 
wish  to  depart  this  life  at  peace  with  you  and, 
indeed,  all  mankind/^ 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Dampier,  never  talk  about 
my  forgiveness.  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  or 
if  I  have,  as  you  think,  you  have  it  as  freely 
and  fully  as  I  wish  to  be  pardoned  myself. 
Ask  pardon  of  Him,  to  whom  alone  belong 
mercies  and  forgiveness.  Though  you  have 
rebelled  against  Him,  and  have  not  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  He  is  more  ready 
to  pardon  than  you  to  ask ;  but  ask,  and  your 
pardon  is  sealed.'^ 

"  I  do  and  wUl,  until  I  can  ask  no 
more." 

We  now  parted,  and  this  was  the  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  he  breathed  his  last,  penitent  and,  I  trust, 
pardoned  as  he  wished  to  be. 

I  cannot  think  myself  superstitious,  though, 
from  several  things  related  in  these  memoirs,  I 
doubt  not  the  reader  will  think  so  ;  but  fanciful 
or  not,  I  never  shall  doubt,  till  faith  terminates 
in    sight,    that,   from  this  day,  my    course  of 
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prosperity  was  as  new,  but  certain  and  palpable, 
as  the  new  sort  of  life  which  I  had  now 
embraced.  I  was  so  composed,  comfortable, 
and  happy  that  nothing  calamitous  of  an  ordi- 
nary character  could,  I  am  sure,  have  seriously 
disturbed  my  serenity,  but  nothing  ever  such 
occurred. 

And  to  what  could  I  impute  it  ?  Not  to  my 
own  ingenuity  or  efforts,  not  to  my  abilities,  or 
talents,  for  they  were  not  yet  called  into  play. 
I  was  still  at  home  doing  nothing.  To  friends  ? 
But  who  gives  friends,  and  why  had  I  not 
friends,  efficient  and  not  merely  nominal,  before 
I  became  a  proselyte  to  total  abstinence  ? 

Doubtless,  there  is  an  invisible  hand  which 
raises  or  depresses  mind,  body,  and  estate,  gives 
or  withholds  as  the  owner  of  it  thinks  fit  and 
pleases.  Is  this  gospel  or  conjecture  and  imagi- 
nation ?  God  forbid  I  should  ever  call  His 
good  providence  a  lucky  hit.  Lucky?  Away 
with  a  word  without  a  meaning.  Let  us  talk  and 
understand  what  we  say.  I  heard  no  voice 
from  heaven  like  St.  Paul;  but  what  would 
such  a  voice  be,  unfoUowed  by  facts  ?  and  if  I 
have  the  facts  I  ought  to  be   satisfied  that  some 
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one  above,  from  whom  alone  these  facts   could 
come,  cares  and  caters  for  me. 

Such  a  change,  in  short,  now  came  over  me 
internal  and  external — in  mind  and  prospects — 
that  for  me  now  to  doubt  the  exercise  of  God's 
special  blessing  upon  me  would  be,  I  maintain, 
unpardonable  infidelity.  What  had  ruined  me  ? 
Intemperance.  And  when  I  prospered,  as 
now  I  did,  what  could  be  the  cause,  for  every 
effect  follows  from  one,  but  temperance 
secondarily,  but  primarily  God's  blessing  upon 
it  ?  He  blessed  me,  there  can  be  no  question, 
in  everything  I  undertook  in  the  house  and  out 
of  it.  The  reader  may  fathom  the  wisdom  and 
the  ways  of  God,  if  he  can.  I  am  satisfied  to 
take  the  Bible  for  the  key  as  opening  the  door 
of  explanation. 

My  friends  rejoiced  as  much  as  I  at  the  step 
I  had  taken,  and,  now  that  the  thing  was 
over,  at  the  public  way  in  which  I  had  done 
it.  They  said,  that  now  they  could  nev^er  fear 
evil,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  as  for  good, 
that  they  ought  to  say  as  they  did  daily,  "  Not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done."  But  they  were 
now  somewhat  apprehensive  that  my  taking  the 
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pledge  might  receive  a  discreditable  construc- 
tion— viz.,  that  I  had  done  so  because  I  could 
not  drink  in  moderation,  and  that,  when  they 
went  into  the  town,  which  they  must  do  more 
or  less  about  necessary  business,  people  might 
tell  them  so,  and  ask  awkward  questions. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  I,  "  what  others  may 
think ;  we  know,  and  so  does  God,  that  I  have 
done  the  best  thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life,  and 
if  any  ill-naturedly  say  what  is  offensive,  speak 
fearlessly  and  independently,  and  express  your 
delight  at  the  vow  I  have  taken  for  life/' 

Not  long  after,  my  brother  lookked  in  at  the 
News-room.  While  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
the  "  Times,"  he  heard  a  conversation  in  a 
rather  sotto  voce,  between  two  or  three 
strangers,  and  the  topic  was  the  event  of  last 
night.  They  observed  that  they  had  never  seen 
me  look  as  well  before ;  that  I  had  always 
been  highly  favoured  as  to  person,  but  that  it 
was  not  more  than  a  month  since  I  was  looking 
quite  different — not  positively  ugly,  but  certainly 
something  like  it.  They  could  not  adequately 
express  their  surprise. 

"  His  personal  improvement,"  said  one,  "  has 
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made  him,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  gentle- 
manly-looking man  that,  perhaps,  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  So  1  thought  last  night,  and  I  made 
the  remark  to  a  gentleman  who  was  with 
me." 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  what  can  be  the  cause 
of  this  marvellous  change  ?  Had  he  been 
before  unwell,  and  was  he  just  recovered  ?" 

"  Is  not  teetotallism  the  cause  ?  I  suspect  it 
is,  and  the  only  one.  I  never  heard  that  he 
had  been  indisposed,  and  certainly  he  walked 
about  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.'' 

"  Oh  !"  said  a  gentleman  near,  "  you  have  no 
occasion  to  wonder,  and  marvel,  and  discuss  the 
matter,  as  if  the  cause  were  mysterious  and 
supernatural.  No  miracle  has  been  wi'ought, 
unless  conversion  to  total  abstinence  be  one — 
and  with  some  men  it  is  certainly  very  like 
one  The  gentleman  who  took  the  pledge  last 
night  and  proclaimed  himself  a  teetotaller  for 
life,  was  once  a  smoker,  so  he  told  me  only  two 
or  three  days  since  at  the  York  festival." 

"  I  never  heard  that  before." 

"  Whether  he  was  ever  an  excessive  drinker  I 
know  not;    but,  if  the  President  was  right,  he 
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never  was ;  but  no  doubt  he  has  been  what  is 
called  a  moderate  drhiker.  He  is  now  neither, 
and  has  not  been  for  some  time,  and  that 
solves  the  mystery  of  his  looking  so  much 
better.  I  was  formerly  a  smoker  myself,  but 
I  abandoned  that  habit  altogether  as  well  as  a 
moderate  glass.  I  have  been  a  teetotaller  twelve 
years,  and  my  health  was  never  as  good  as 
during  that  time.  If  a  man  wants  to  be  well 
and  to  look  well — and  if  he  be  the  one  he 
will  be  the  other — let  him  be  a  teetotaller.  If 
a  man  wants  to  be  a  gentleman  in  personal 
appearance,  as  well  as  in  education,  fortune 
and  manners,  let  him  be  the  same.  A  man 
may  be  a  gentleman  and  not  look  at  all  like 
one. 

My  brother  was  proceeding,  but,  having 
heard  the  above,  I  was  out  of  the  house  in  a 
trice.  I  wanted  to  see  my  York  friend,  for 
such  I  now  thought  him  ;  and  I  had  a  strong 
presentiment,  which  I  had  repeatedly,  since  I 
saw  him,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  as  supersti- 
tious, that  he  would  place  me  in  a  respectable 
curacy,  and  lift  me,  perhaps,  into  a  better  berth 
still.     I  suspected  that  he  had  run   much   the 
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same  career  as  myself,  and  at  last  embraced 
total  forbearance  as  the  only  remedy,  and  that, 
therefore,  should  he  ever  come  to  know  the 
secret  of  my  life,  he  would  not  have  the  scruples 
that  another  man  would  have,  but  be  strongly 
influenced  by  a  fellow  feeling. 

But  I  could  not  find  him.  He  had  left  the 
News-room,  and  no  one  knew  who  he  was,  what 
he  was,  whence  he  came,  or  v*/ hither  he  was 
gone.  I  inquired  at  the  coach-offices,  and 
hunted  up  and  down  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  the  town  for  a  couple  of  houi-s ;  but  all  was 
abortive,  double  double,  toil  and  trouble.  I  then 
returned  home,  resolved  to  wait  until  Provi- 
dence should  think  proper  to  throw  me  in  his 
way. 

I  now  commenced  a  systematic  course  of 
study.  I  wrote  down  several  skeletons  of 
sermons,  and  began  to  fill  up  the  blank  lines, 
while,  at  intervals,  I  attended  to  other  pursuits 
both  light  and  grave.  I  became  a  man  of  rule 
or  system,  having  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for 
one  thing  and  another  for  another.  I  was  as 
punctual  to  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  reli- 
gious and   moral,   as  ever  any  gnomon  was  in 
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creeping  from  one  hour  to  another  on  the  dial- 
plate,  and,  though  I  went  through  an  immense 
quantity  of  work,  I  never  had  occasion  to  say, 
"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou, 
moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon."  I  never  found 
my  time  too  short, 

I  was  now  particularly  neat  and  clean,  and 
was  never  happy  unless  I  made  myself  so  the 
first  thing  I  did  in  the  day.  When  I  wrote,  I 
felt  no  tremulous  jumping  as  before,  but  wrote 
a  beautiful  and  perfectly  legible  hand.  I  could 
write,  too,  with  twice  the  rapidity,  and  continue 
at  it  an  hour  or  two  without  being  called  away 
by  the  desire  of  a  puff.  My  voice  was  strong, 
clear,  and  man-like,  so  that  I  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking,  if  my  preaching  was  admired 
before,  what  would  it  be  now  !  There  was  now 
no  alternate  laughing  and  weeping  I  know  not 
why  or  at  what,  but  a  steady  fixation  of 
thought  as  of  a  man  in  full  possession  of  his 
right  mind.  Instead  of  lolling  on  a  sofa  from 
weakness,  or  taking  a  siesta  at  noon,  like  an 
Oriental  sensualist,  I  could  sit  in  my  chair 
reading  and  writing  for  a  whole  day   together 
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without  fatigue.     Instead  of  ennui,  I  found  time 
pass  away  cheerily  and  satisfactorily. 

I  used  to  be  impatient  and  irritated  at  every 
trifling  incident  which  crossed  my  path,  but  now 
I  often  wondered  what  upon  earth  had  become 
of  all  such  annoyances,  for  I  could  not  find 
them,  if  I  tried  to  do  so.  I  did  not  now  as  erst 
talk  to  myself,  saying  a  deal  of  foolish  things 
which  of  course  were  all  sinful,  and  many  things 
directly  and  most  grossly  wicked  ;  for,  instead 
of  rambling  all  over  the  world  into  unknown 
regions,  my  mind  was  constantly  at  home,  and 
never  a  single  syllable  escaped  my  lips  except  in 
rational  conversation,  when,  instead  of  being 
taciturn,  I  was  never  at  a  loss  for  some  sensible, 
grave  and  pertinent  remark.  In  short,  I  am 
quite  unable  adequately  to  transfer  to  paper  the 
diiference  in  my  whole  nervous  system  !  the 
slight  sketch  I  have  attempted  affords  the  reader 
but  an  exceedingly  imperfect  apprehension  of  it. 
I  am  an  ideal  creation,  the  Phoenix  risen  from 
its  ashes,  and  I  sometimes  think,  that  some 
such  change,  though  of  course  far  greater,  may 
come  upon  man  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
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when  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  immortality- 

What  I  thought  one  indisputable  proof  that 
God's  special  blessing  was  now  upon  me,  was, 
that,  from  being  exceedingly  sickly  and  ap- 
parently going  rapidly  to  that  unknown  country 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns,  mv 
father  became  much  improved  in  his  health. 
Probably  my  restlessness  and  unhappiness,  pro- 
ducing the  same  in  my  mother,  had  seriously 
affected  her  composure  and  her  health  ;  for  I 
had  been  haunted  and  harrassed  with  fears,  fear 
of  exposure,  fear  of  some  one  coming  from 
Benwell,  fear  of  not  being  able  to  obtain  a 
curacy,  above  all,  fear  lest  I  should  never  leave 
off  my  evil  habits  which  had  acquired  an  abso- 
lute dominion  over  me. 

Now  my  mind  appeared  to  be  insusceptible 
of  the  passion  ;  I  feared  nothing,  but  hoped 
everything  that  _  was  good.  True,  1  was  at 
present  in  want  of  a  curacy,  but  I  was  sure 
that  God  would  soon  find  me  one  and  place  me 
where  I  could  do  the  most  good.  My  father 
saw  the  change  daily,  and  more,  he  felt  it,  and 
this,  I  believe,  as  the  intermediate  cause  under 
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God's  blessing  which  was  the  first,  had  much 
to  do  with  his  convalescence.  While  smoking 
and  drinking,  I  used  indeed,  as  being  a  clergy- 
man, every  morning  and  evening  to  read  the 
family  prayers  ;  but  He  only  to  whom,  all  hearts 
are  open,  knew  with  what  reluctance  I  came  to 
the  task,  for  an  irksome  one  it  was  to  me  then, 
and  how  impatient  I  was  until  it  was  done  and 
how  glad  I  was  afterwards.  Let  the  truth  be 
spoken,  I  could  not  read  the  prayers  for  wanting 
to  smoke,  at  least  with  any  degree  of  devo- 
tion. 

The  case  was  now  diametrically  opposite.  I 
was  glad  and  prompt  to  perform  the  office,  and 
1  did  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Of  all  the  men 
in  the  world,  my  father  was  the  very  man  to 
take  notice  of  all  this-  He  did  notice  it,  and 
often  expressed  his  pleasure,  and  this  was  in 
God's  hands  the  most  effectual  medicine  he 
had  yet  received  for  his  long-standing  complaint. 
I  do  not  therefore  at  this  moment  wonder  that 
he  was  now  so  much  better,  and  I  know  no 
higher  gratification  than  this  that  a  merciful 
God  could  hav^e  conferred  upon  me. 
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We  were  much  surprised  too  at  the  respect 
shown  to  me  in  the  town,  far  beyond  what  I 
had  ever  received  before  or  ever  did  or  could 
expect,  for  a  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country  nor  is  a  clergyman  in  his  native  town. 
1  was  called  upon  by  several  of  the  richest  and 
most  influential  gentlemen,  and  invited  to  dine 
with  them,  which  I  had  never  been  before.  Mv 
acquaintance  was  courted  by  those,  who,  I 
thought,  had  formerly  slighted  or  despised  me. 
From  beino;  nobodv,  I  was  almost  all  at  once 
become  a  most  important  personage,  with  whom 
it  was  deemed  an  honour  to  be  acquainted. 
They  inquired  if  I  had  yet  met  with  a  curacy, 
and  promised  their  influence  to  get  me  one.  Mv 
friends  imputed  it  to  my  appearance  of  respect- 
ability, beyond  what  I  possessed  before  I  took 
the  pledge.  With  me,  God's  blessing  was  the 
universal  cause,  whatever  the  good  was  which  I 
had  received,  his  blessing,  I  mean,  upon  tee- 
totallism. 

I  now  determined  to  look  out  for  a  curacy 
forthwith  and  in  every  honourable  way,  fully 
aware  that   God  works  with  us  when  we  work 
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for  ourselves,  and  I  entertained  no  doubt  that  I 
should  have  many  offers,  and  that  my  difficulty 
would  be  in  making  the  best  choice.  We  shall 
soon  see  whether  I  was  mistaken. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  HAVE  said  that  I  was  now  resolved  to  look 
out  for  a  curacy,  and  that  forthwith  and  in  good 
earnest.  My   former    applications,    when    I 

wanted  a  title,  were  of  course  fresh  in  my 
remembrance,  I  could  not  forget  the  difficulties 
that  then  hedged  up  my  path,  and  the  apparent 
contempt  and  scorn  which  every  where  greeted 
my  endeavours.  The  mortifications  1  then 
received  recurred  to  my  recollection,  but  I  was 
now  so  altered  in  my  mind  by  my  recent 
achievements  over  my  evil  habits,  that  they 
were  not  such  exceedingly  painful  sores  now  as 
then.     My  heart  was  warm   with   hope,  and   I 
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could  not  but  be  sure  that  a  way  would  be 
opened  for  me  to  the  attainment  of  my  object. 
Formerly  I  had  leaned  principally,  if  not  solely, 
for  relief,  upon  Mr.  Scrapling,  the  vicar,  who 
was  indeed  a  broken  reed,  which  pierced  my 
hand  and  my  heart  too,  and  what  w^as  infinitely 
more  painful  to  me,  the  hearts  of  my  friends  at 
home,  whose  feelings  in  every  thing  sympathized 
with  my  own. 

"  But,"  said  mv  mother,  "  he  is  not  the  onlv 
clergyman  who  can  help  you." 

"  No :  if  he  were,  I  would  throw  up  the 
matter  in  despair." 

"  You  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  those 
in  the  neighbourhood-" 

"  I  must,  but  that   is  a  work  of  time." 

"  There  need  be  no  time  lost :  call  upon 
every  one,  whether  you  know  them  or  not, 
and  tell  them  what  you  want." 

"  1  mean  to  do  so.  Whom  shall  1  call  upon 
first?" 

"  Care  not  for  that :  any  one  and  every  one. 
You  know  not  before  you  try,  which  can  and 
may  assist  you.     If  one  will  not  another  may." 

"  Well,  I  wiU  see  Mr-  Disney  first.     He  asked 
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me  some   queer   questions,  but  he   might   have 
no  bad  motive." 

"  We  have  heard  of  Mr.  Thwackum,  who 
keeps  a  school  at  Hopewell  Hall,  and  who, 
having  built  a  church  at  his  own  sole  expense, 
has  great  influence.  Miss  Screech  tells  me, 
that  he  is  generally  applied  to  and  that  he  has 
assisted  great  numbers-" 

"  True,  he  is  the  very  man.  I  wonder  I 
never  thought  of  him  before." 

To  Hopewell  Hall  I  hastened,  neither  hoping 
nor  desponding ;  but  in  the  discharge,  as  I 
conceived,  of  a  duty,  and  leaving  the  result  to 
him  who  gives  success  or  v^dthholds  as  he  thinks 
fit,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  to  abide  by  his 
disposal  of  events.  The  Hall,  so  designated 
to  give  importance  to  his  school,  for  there  is 
much  in  a  name,  was  detached  by  several  field- 
lengths,  and  approached  by  a  neat  gravel  walk 
through  an  avenue  of  trees,  to  judge  by  their 
appearance,  about  forty  years  old.  It  was  a 
very  plain  mansion,  arranged  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  many  pupils,  candidates  for  the 
emoluments  of  commerce,  the  bar  or  the  pulpit, 
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some  twenty  of  which  were  gamboUng  in  the 
avenue  or  before  the  house  at  various  pastimes. 
Some  were  conversing,  some  trundling  a  hoop, 
and  not  a  few  noisy  and  quarrelsome  and 
disposed  to  be  pugnacious.  A  considerable 
flight  of  steps  led  to  the  door  in  the  centre  of 
the  facade,  and  a  bell  was  on  one  side  which  I 
rang;  with  no  nervous  hand. 

Mr.  Thwackum  was  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  of  diminutive  person,  and  he  sat  in  his 
chair  as  erect  as  a  soldier  on  drill.  I  thought 
him  very  much  like  the  portraits  I  had  seen  of 
Dr.  Coke,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  of  mission- 
aries, in  person  I  mean,  for  in  other  respects 
they  differed  toto  cwlo.  He  had  been  a  great 
polemic,  having  often  figured  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  pamphlets  ;  but  always  in  defence  of  and 
for  his  church,  and  whenever  he  fought  for  his 
church,  he  never  would  and  never  did  budge  an 
inch.  A  rigid  disciplinarian  in  both  church  and 
school,  he  would  not  depart  a  letter  from  the 
letter  of  the  law.  The  Kubrick  was  with  him 
the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchanged 
and  unchangeable  as  Romanism  is  said  to  be. 
His  parishioners  always  say,  that  he   ought   to 
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have  been  a  soldier,  and  would  have  made  a 
first  rate  general  or  commander-in-chief. 

I  thought  his  mind  as  vigorous  as  it  ever 
could  have  been,  but  could  not  refrain  from  con- 
templating "  the  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter'd 
and  decay'd."  Spruce  and  sprightly  as  he  was, 
his  mighty  soul  was  ready  to  escape  through 
some  of  those  chinks  which  time  had  made. 
Not  long  after  this  I  saw  his  decease  announced 
in  the  newspapers,  with  a  well  merited  eulogium. 
He  is  now  gone,  but  still  and  for  years  to  come, 
"  how  far  that  little  candle  darts  its  beams  !"  In 
conversation  he  was  the  authoritative  pedagogue  : 
his  air  bespoke  his  habit  of  enforcing  discipline. 

I  told  him  my  errand,  and  answered  questions 
which  malgre  moi-meme,  elicited  a  concise 
history  of  myself.  He  knew  of  no  present 
vacancy,  but  promised  that,  as  soon  as  he  did,  I 
should  hear  from  him.  What  passed  on  this 
subject,  though  with  me  the  subject,  was  courtly 
but  curt :  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  undergo 
a  sudden  and  irresistible  revulsion  to  his  beloved 
topic,  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  Dissenters 
had  then  recently  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
obtain  the  privilege  of  interring  in  our  church- 
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yards  according  to  their  own  rites  and  ceremonies; 
and  he  told  me  that,  when  he  heard  that,  he 
would  not  allow  them  as  heretofore  to  sing  their 
hymns  over  the  grave.  "  Give  them  an  inch," 
said  he,  "  and  they  will  take  an  ell." 

I  admired  his  firmness  of  character,  and  left 
with  the  impression  that,  as  regarded  his  promise 
he  was  a  man  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  of  course 
his  opportunity  to  aid  me,  however  sure  he  was 
to  embrace  it  when  it  came,  was  very  uncertain. 
It  was  imperative  on  me  to  do  my  best  and  to 
have  as  many  strings  to  my  bow  as  I  could  get. 
How  was  that  to  be  done  ?  Ask  all  to  be  sure 
personally,  but  there  was  one  way  of  coming  at 
all  and  all  at  once,  and  that  was  through  the 
universal  telegraph,  the  newspapers.  If  you 
want  to  send  a  thing  all  over,  not  only  your 
natale  solum,  but  the  five  quarters,  if  that  be 
not  a  solecism,  advertise.  For  a  few  shillings 
you  may  be  heard  like  the  last  trump.  This 
was  another  and  my  next  expedient,  for  mv 
plan  was  to  turn  over  every  stone.  I  did  so, 
and  alight  from  heaven,  or  the  apparition  of  a 
departed  friend,  or  anything  else  supernatural, 
could  not  have  half  so  much   astonished   me  as 
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the    deluge    of    applications    which    poured    in 
upon  me. 

I  had  advertised  formerly  and  received  none, 
and  I  expected  a  somewhat  similar  result  now  : 
my  mistake  and  astonishment  were  perfect. 
What  could  he  the  reason  ?  May  be,  the  many 
churches  recently  built ;  may  be,  the  greater 
number  of  curates  required  through  the  opera- 
tion of  aiding  societies  lately  sprung  up ;  but  I 
presume  not  to  account  for  it,  I  only  state  the 
fact.  None  of  them,  however,  exactly  suited  my 
taste  or  fancy.  Of  some  the  stipend  was  a 
house  with  the  produce  of  a  garden ;  of  some 
the  passing  sum  of  £40  for  single  duty,  with 
the  privilege  of  making  more  if  I  could,  by  oc- 
casional hire  ;  of  some  the  remuneration  was  the 
picturesque  loccality,  and  rank  and  respectability 
of  the  society  ;  of  some  the  stipend  was  £100? 
but  a  considerable  private  fortune  in  addition  was 
indispensable  :  one  oftered  board  and  lodging  for 
clerical  duty  and  teaching  the  incumbent's 
children  ;  one  a  title  for  a  douceur,  which  excited 
my  surprise  more  than  the  rest ;  another  con- 
tained such  a  long  catalogue  of  duties  to  perform, 
pastoral    superintendance,     Sunday     and     day- 
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schools,  bible  classes,  cottage  lectures  during  the 
week,  class-meetings,  prayer-meetings,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usually  heavy  Sunday  duty,  that, 
though  a  respectable  stipend  was  offered,  I  feared 
my  abilities  would  fall  far  short  of  the  requisite 
work;  another  was  £100  per  annum  for  an 
Evangelical  extempore  preacher. 

To  come  to  the  last  I  shall  notice,  which  was  a 
respectable  curacy  near  York,  offered  only  to  a 
teetotaller,  with  a  stipend  of  £100  per  annum. 
This  I  thought  would  suit  me,  but  there  was 
another  which  would  suit  me  as  well,  in  a  very 
respectable  town  in  the  south  with  the  same 
stipend.  A  quandary  is  unpleasant  if  not  odious, 
and  here  was  one.  Which  of  the  two  last  should 
I  accept?  The  teetotal  curacy,  said  my  friends, 
that  is  now  the  thing  for  you.  I  believed  that 
my  Rechabitism  there  would  meet  with  no 
sneers,  but  I  had  always  wished  to  be  in  the 
south  as  the  most  promising. 

I  determined  to  sleep  on  the  difficulty,  and 
see  if  that  would  clear  up  my  senses  for  the  best 
selection,  for  at  present  I  could  not  decide* 
What  a  difference  from  having  nothing  to 
choose.     While  I  was    rambling  up  and  down, 
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weighing  the  advantages  of  each  against  the 
disadvantages,  my  brother  came  to  me,  and  put 
a  letter  into  mv  hands.  Is  this  to  decide 
between  the  two,  or  to  make  confusion  still  more 
confounded.  I  found  it  a  missive  from  Mr, 
Thwackum,  saying  that  he  had  recommended  me 
to  the  curacy  of  Fairfall,  near  York, that  Mr.  Hope, 
the  incumbent,  was  at  present  at  his  house,  and 
that  he  should  be  glad  if  I  would  come  and 
meet  him  that  day  at  dinner. 

Why,  this  was  the  identical  teetotal  curacy 
near  York,  which  formed  one  of  the  horns  of 
my  present  dilemma.  I  wanted  to  tell  my 
brother,  but  for  some  seconds  could  not  find 
the  use  of  my  tongue.  I  told  him  at  last  that 
the  Gordian  knot  was  untied,  that  I  would 
apply  for  the  York  curacy.  I  immediately  re- 
turned home,  and  prepared  for  dinner  at  Hope- 
well. The  day  was  extremely  inviting,  and  I 
had  polished  and  brushed,  until  I  was  prepared  to 
start,  when  a  sudden  change  came  over  the 
whole  horizon.  From  not  having  a  speck,  to 
bear  the  semblance  of  a  cloud,  the  Heavens 
began  to  gather  blackness,  and  assume  a  most 
irate    and  threatening    aspect.     "  Fierce,  rising 
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gusts,  with  sudden  fury  blew."  Was  this  an 
omen  ?  Away  with  the  idea  to  the  Palatine 
hiU  !  Maugre  a  mighty  hurricane  I  set  off,  de- 
termined to  see  this  Mr-  Hope,  and  for  at  least 
an  hour  stoutly  buffetted  rude  Boreas,  bluster- 
ing in  my  face ;  but  I  began  to  find  I  made  so 
little  progress  against  the  fierce  opposition,  that 
1  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Hopewell  by 
dinner  time,  and  at  length,  "  driven  by  the  w"ind 
and  battered  by  the  rain,"  I  gave  up  the  con- 
flict, and  was  at  home  in  a  tithe  of  the  time  T 
had  been  in  coming. 

Next  day  I  was  at  Hopewell  at  an  early  hour. 
Mr.  Hope  was  not  there. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  come  yesterday." 

"  The  storm  w^as  your  sufficient  excuse  " 

"  Has  he  engaged  a  curate  yet." 

"  No,  he  seems  to  have  a  strong  predilection 
for  you." 

"  Indeed  !  why  I  think  his  curacy  w^ould  suit 
me  verv  well." 

"  It  might  be  a  very  comfortable  one,  but  there 
is  one  most  serious  drawback,  which  I  regret 
not  mentioning  to  you  in  my  note." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 
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"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear ;  he  is  a  tee- 
totaller." 

"  And  why  should  you  think  that  my  dis- 
paragement to  the  curacy  ?'' 

"  Oh,  dear  !  has  not  God  given  us  wine  to 
take  in  reason  ?" 

"  True  ;  but  he  imposes  no  obligation  to  take 
it ;  he  does  not  make  it  a  duty." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so.  Is  it 
not  our  duty  to  accept  his  kindness  ?'' 

"  There  is  no  divine  commandment  that  we 
should  drink  wine." 

"  Sir,  I  think  it  a  sin  to  refuse  his  favours, 
and  thank  him  that  I  have  not  that  sin  to 
answer  for." 

"  Sin  is  the  breach  of  the  law." ' 

"  His  kind  offer  implies  his  will,  and  his  will 
is  his  law." 

"  He  forbids  drunkenness  under  an  awful 
penalty,  which  I  need  not  repeat  to  you." 

"  Psha !  that  is  the  abuse.  There  is  disci- 
pline in  everything." 

"  A  teetotaller  must  always  be  safe  and  secure 
from  that  abu-e." 

"  But  there  is   no   discipline  in  teetotallism ; 
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do  you  call  that  right  before  God  or  man  ?  Then 
he  is  for  having  no  wine  at  sacrament  ?" 

I  knew  what  an  unflinching  combatant  he 
was,  when  he  once  entered  into  battle,  always 
determined  to  fire  the  last  shot ;  and  it  was  no 
policy  of  mine  to  quarrel  with  him,  especially  as 
he  had  done  me  a  kindness.  I  therefore  simply 
said : 

"  Discipline  no  doubt  is  an  excellent  thing." 
I  might  have  added,  "  and  perfect  discipline  is 
total  abstinence.     Is  Mr.  Hope  gone  home  ?" 

"  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  directly 
home,  and  that  he  would  write  to  you  about  the 
curacy." 

"  I  will  immediately  follow  him,  I  think  his 
curacy  will  suit  me  better  than  any  that  have 
been  offered  to  me  yet." 

"  What,  have  you  received  several  offers  ?" 

"  I  advertised,  and  among  the  numerous 
applications  was  one  from  this  very  Mr.  Hope." 

"  Are  you  a  teetotaller,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"  I  am,  and  mean  to  be  for  life." 

"  O,  birds  of  a  feather.  Well,  I  would  sooner 
engage  a  drunkard  ;    good  day-" 

He  left  me  at  the  door  without  shaking  hands 
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as  before,  and  with  as  much  scorn  on  his  upper 
lip  as  that  Hp  could  express,  and  I  dare  say,  it 
expressed  the  whole  of  it..  His  face  from  age 
was  shrunk  and  shrivelled,  flabby  and  falling  in 
folds,  but  the  purple  strealis  told  a  tale  of  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  course  of  his  life. 

I  mounted  the  first  coach  to  Fairfall,  and 
arrived  there  at  noon.  The  parsonage  had  been 
recently  erected,  and  the  drawing-room  into 
which  I  was  shewn  was  about  as  spacious  and 
elegant  an  apartment  as  I  had  ever  seen  in  a 
parsonage.  I  waited  so  long  that  T  expected  to 
see  a  proud;  pompous  aristocrat,  and  began  to 
feel  some  doubt  about  liking  such  an  incumbent. 
At  length  a  gentleman  entered  with  a  face  all 
sunshine  and  a  good  hearty  laugh,  and  apolo- 
gized for  my  waiting  so  long.  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  Mr.  Hope,  my 
teetotal  friend,  at  the  gala  in  York.  We  were 
old  acquaintances  at  once,  and  I  was  perfectly  at 
home. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Rechab,  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  teetotallism." 

"  I  am  proud  of  my  total  abstinence,  but  why 
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should  you  make  that  the  special  subject  of  your 
congratulation '?" 

"  Because  this  is  a  most  desirable  curacy,  and 
if  you  were  not  a  teetotaller  you  could  not  have 
it." 

"  For  what  is  it  so  desirable?" 
"  There  are  many  most  respectable  families 
here,  who  will  be  very  kind  to  you,  and  make 
the  curacy  worth  much  more  than'  the  stipend  I 
can  offer,  for  the  living  is  no  more  than  £300 
a  year,  and  moreover  may  influence  your  pro- 
motion afterwards." 

"  All  this  would  be  the  same,  if  1  were  not  a 
teetotaller,  would  it  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  I  would  not  engage  you,  and 
my  parishioners  would  not  desire  me." 

"  Do  they  desire  you  to  have  a  teetotal 
curate  ?" 

"  They  do,  one  and  all."  * 

"  Then  they  are  all  teetotallers,  I  suppose." 
"  Many  of  them,  real,  not  supposed-" 
"  Would  they  object  to  a  moderate  drinker  ?" 
"  I   should,  for   his   sake  as   well   as  theirs. 
Sir,  the  curate  here  must  be  peculiarly  circum- 
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spect  in  his  walk-  As  long  as  his  conduct  is 
without  a  flaw,  they  will  make  the  curacy  better 
than  the  incumbency ;  they  have  done  so  and 
will  do  so  again ;  but  let  there  be  the  smallest 
stain  upon  his  character,  and  the  medal  is  re- 
versed. In  that  case,  the  sooner  he  leaves  the 
better ;  I  should  say  that  he  ought  not  to  lose 
one  moment  in  quitting  the  place." 

"  But  a  man  might  be  circumspect,  though 
not  a  teetotaller." 

"  A  moderate  drinker  is  more  liable  to  make 
a  slip.  Sir,  no  man  but  a  teetotaller  is  fit  to 
come  here,  and  no  other  dare  I  engage  ;  the 
curate  here  must  keep  his  senses  cool  and  his 
body  in  the  most  perfect  subjection,  and  a  tee- 
totaller, and  no  one  else,  is  the  man  to  do  that." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  parish  before. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  parish  differs  from 
every  other?" 

"  Every  other  I  don't  know,  but  in  that 
respect  it  differs  from  any  I  have  yet  known." 

"  And  how  do  you  account  for  that  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  cannot  perfectly,  but  my  own 
advocacy  of  teetotal  principles  has  had  some 
influence." 

VOL.    III.  L 
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"Well,   I    cannot    sufficiently    admire    your 
abilities  as  a  teetotal  advocate." 

"  Then  some  time  since  we  had  a  curate  who 
committed  himself." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,  I  see,  he  grossly   misconducted 
himself." 

"  By  no  means  grossly,  but  there  was  some 
little  slip." 

"  And  was  he  obliged  to  leave  for  what  you 
call  a  little  slip,  and  only  one  ?" 

"  He  could  not  have  time  to  make  more ;  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  be  off  that  instant." 

"  I  must  confess  no  one  but  a  true  and 
faithful  Rechabite  should  come  hither." 

"  You  are  right,  and  that  you  are  such  you 
carry  unmistakable  proof  about  you.'^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Your  personal  appearance." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  A  real  tee- 
totaller cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who 
has  eyes  to  see  with  :  the  tecmarion  is  in  his 
face." 

"  It  is  in  yours.  I  thought  you  looked  re- 
markably well  at  the  gala,  but  O  !  nothing  to 
what  you  do  now." 
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*'  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
flattery." 

"  I  scorn  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  You 
are  the  very  man  for  this  place.  I  have  told 
all  the  young  ladies,  if  they  want  to  be  hand- 
some to  be  teetotallers,  and  that  there  is  no 
cosmetic  in  existence  comparable  to  total  ab- 
stinence. When  you  come,  I  shall  tell  them 
that  I  have  brought  for  their  never  ceasing 
admiration,  a  living  proof." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Hope,  you  may  profess  to  scorn 
what  you  will,  but  if  this  is  not  flattery,  you 
must  confess  that  it  is  a  pity  it  should  look  so 
like  it.  Then,  I  suppose,  we  agree ;  I  am 
engaged  to  be  your  curate." 

"  It  must  be  more  than  supposed.  You 
must  furnish  me  with  testimonials,  not  for  my 
satisfaction,  for  I  am  satisfied  already,  but  for 
their's." 

"  Very  well,  that  shall  be  done  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  You  were  a  witness  to  my 
taking  the  pledge." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  Did  you  not  say  so  at  the  news-room  in 
Swallowbeck  ?" 

L  2 
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"  I  did  ;  you  heard  of  that.  But  I  don't 
want  the  people  to  take  my  testimony  ;  let  us 
have  that  of  the  President  upon  paper." 

"  I  will  lose  no  time  in  sending  you  that, 
together  with  my  other  testimonials." 

"  Should  they  satisfy,  you  must  then,  prior 
to  an  engagement,  come  and  take  the  duty." 

"  I  abhor  the  idea  of  enacting  the  stage-player. 
I  cannot  endure  a  histrionic  display,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  acceptance  of  a  curacy.  I  think 
the  degradation  intolerable,  and  that  no  incum- 
bent should  desire  it,  and  no  curate  submit  to 
it." 

"  I  will  not  apprise  any  one  of  the  fact,  and, 
as  I  have  just  now  the  whole  duty  upon  my 
own  shoulders,  I  see  not  why  they  should  sus- 
pect that  you  have  come  upon  trial." 

"  They  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  and  are 
sure  to  ask  you.  But  I  will  consider  the  matter 
over  and  let  you  know." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  short  of  telling  an 
untruth,  to  prevent  all  suspicion,  because  I  want 
to  take  them  by  surprise,  by  unexpectedly 
placing  before  them  an  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  marvellous  and  all  but  miraculous  effect  of 
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teetotalism  upon  a  man's  personal  appearance." 
I  was  enabled  to  reach  home  that  evening, 
and  next  day  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Repham.  He 
said  everything  he  could  think  of  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  curacy  of  Fairfall :  that  the  people 
were  proud  and  pompous,  and  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  curate  merely  that  they  might 
regard  and  treat  him  as  a  retainer  ;  that  they 
practised  a  never-ceasing  surveillance,  a  com- 
;  plete  system  of  espionage  over  his  conduct,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  find  fault  with  him  ;  that 
the  preparatory  trial  might  do  for  a  barn  but 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  church  ;  that  the  people 
and  incumbent  together  so  utterly  ruined  one 
poor  curate,  that  his  aged  father,  a  most  affec- 
tionate parent,  "  fell,  lingering  fell,  a  victim  to 
despair ;"  and  after  an  immense  accumulation 
of  similar  invectives,  he  concluded  with  advising 
me  to  take  a  curacy  among  those  I  knew,  and 
not  seek  for  friendship  among  strangers. 

I  listened  to  his  long-winded  tirade  with  as- 
tonishment. Mr.  Thwackum  knew  the  parish  and 
the  incumbent  perfectly  well,  and  had  it  been  such 
as  the  president  described,  he  was  too  honourable 
to  have  recommended  me  to  such  a  curacy.  But 
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when  I  was  just  leaving  Mr.  Repham's  house, 
when  I  was  indeed  at  the  door  whither  he  po- 
litely accompanied  me,  he  told  me  that,  rather 
than  that  I  should  throw  myself  away  upon 
such  a  curacy  as  Fairfall,  he  would  offer  nie  his 
own  which  was  now  vacant ;  and  then  my  eyes 
were  opened,  and  my  astonishment  at  an  end.  This 
was  in  ray  eye  no  recommendation  of  his  curacy, 
which  otherwise  I  should  have  been  strongly 
inclined  to  accept.  My  objection,  however, 
to  preparatory  performance  at  Fairfall  was  at 
present  insuperable,  and  gave  me  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  and  even  a  strong  dislike  to 
Mr.  Hope  for  proposing  such  a  thing.  Still  I 
believed  the  curacy  well  worth  having,  far 
better  than  any  other  that  I  thought  1  could 
obtain. 

I  decided  therefore,  upon  transmitting  testi- 
monials, to  see  if  that  without  a  trial  would 
satisfy  him,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Repham 
to  request  one  from  him  and  also  a  certificate  of 
my  having  taken  the  teetotal  pledge-  He  in- 
stantly sent  me  both  by  the  bearer,  and  in  as 
flattering  terms,  as  to  my  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, conduct  and  character,  as  I  could  have 
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desired.  These  I  foi-warded  by  the  first  post 
with  a  promise  to  send  others  in  due  time,  x\s 
I  had  during  the  time  I  had  been  at  home  done 
occasional  duty  for  every  incumbent  in  the 
neighbourhood,  I  applied  and  re&-*ived  from 
every  one  of  them  testimonials,  wliich  also  I 
forwarded  without  delay.  There  was  one  which 
was  indispensable,  and  made  me  somewhat 
uneasy,  but  by  no  means  as  formerly  terrified 
and  miserable,  a  testimonial  signed  by  three 
beneficed  clergymen  and  countersigned  by  the 
bishop  whose  diocese  I  had  left-  I  therefore 
wrote  to  Mr.  Landrake,  that  he,  but  Lord  Rolle 
rather  should  he  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  would 
do  me  the  favour  to  procure  it  for  me,  and,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  such  a  thing  could  be  done,  I 
received  a  testimonial  every  way  perfect,  drawn 
up  in  the  prescribed  form,  signed  and  counter- 
signed. 

My  next  consideration  was  Mr.  Disney.  I 
had  taken  much  duty  at  Hawseley  and  been  so 
much  approved  of  there  as  a  preacher,  that  the 
people  had  expressed  a  great  desire  to  have  me 
for  their  curate-  I  determined  to  remind  him 
of  all  this,  and  to  urge  upon  him  the  fairness  of 
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stating  all  this  for  me  in  a  testimonial,  inas- 
much as  it  was  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  liked 
not  his  inquisitiveness  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
and  anticipated  an  inquiry  into  my  conduct  at 
my  last  place,  but  any  such  assault  I  was  pre- 
pared to  parry  by  requesting  his  attestation  to 
only  what  he  himself  knew.  I  was  just  ready 
to  start  to  Hawseley,  eight  miles  distant,  when, 
eece  homo  !  he  was  shown  into  my  room.  His 
curacy  was  vacant,  and  he  said  he  came  at  the 
request  of  his  parishioners  to  offer  it  to  me. 
Desirable  as  it  was,  it  cast  me  into  no  quandary  ; 
the  superiority  of  Fairfall  precluded  all  doubt 
and  hesitation,  and  I  explained  to  him  how  far 
I  had  proceeded  in  my  application  for  it.  He 
had  much  to  say  deprecatory  of  going  upon 
liking,  but  promptly  agreed  to  give  me  his 
testimony,  which  he  did  almost  at  my  own 
dictation.  In  the  course  of  that  day  several 
other  personal  applications  were  made  to  me, 
making  offers  of  curacies  in  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles,  by  no  means  despisable.  How  different 
was  it,  when  not  so  long  since  I  was  seeking  a 
title  and  for  a  long  tedious  time  could  not  find 
one !     My   difficulty  now  lay,  not  in  obtaining 
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a  curacy,  any  sort  of  one,  but  in  choosing  which 
I  would  accept.  Had  my  teetctallism  anything 
to  do  with  this  ? 

Since  I  saw  Mr.  Repham,  my  application  for 
Fairfall  was  all  over  the  town.  Several  of  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  called  and  offered 
their  influence  ;  and,  my  father  being  much 
respected  for  his  uniform  integrity,  and  exem- 
plary morals,  and  I,  too  being  regarded  as  a 
youth  of  superior  abilities  and  untainted  charac- 
ter, many  gentlemen  wrote  to  Mr.  Hope,  in  not 
merely  reccommendatory  but  most  laudatory 
terms,  unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  but  all  which 
came  to  my  knowledge  afterwards.  All  testi- 
monials being  completed  and  transmitted,  the 
dispute  was,  should  I  insist  upon  their  sufficiency, 
or  go  upon  liking.     My  brother  said  : 

"  If  I  were  you,  Jonadab,  I  would  go  and  let 
them  hear  me." 

"  Suppose  I  were  rejected.  My  application 
is  known  everywhere  in  this  neighbourhood." 

"  Acceptable,  and  more,  as  your  performance 
has  been  here,  you  can  have  no  such  thing  to 
apprehend." 

L  3 
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"  Many  dislike  a  man  at  first,  and  much  ap- 
prove of  him  afterwards." 

"I  am  sure  you  have  only  to  be  heard  to  be 
approved." 

"  That  is  the  prepossession  of  a  brother.  Be- 
sides, a  man  who  knows  that  he  is  upon  his  trial, 
is  very  liable  to  make  a  fool  of  himself." 

"  That  would  be  your  own  fault.  Do  the 
duty  in  a  plain,  unaffected  way,  without  any 
effort  at  being  fine,  and  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  unaware  of  your  intention  to  be 
their  curate." 

"  Is  that  possible  ?  But  I  have  gone  too  far 
to  recede.     If  he  insists,  I  must  comply." 

I  w^ent,  read  prayers  in  the  morning,  and 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  given  out 
that,  the  vicar  having  too  much  duty  for  one 
man,  I  had  come  to  assist  him.  But  what  is 
so  quick  as  thought,  and  of  all  thoughts,  which 
is  so  quick  as  suspicion?  They  all  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  at  once,  that  I  was  the  curate, 
not  to  be,  but  regularly  engaged.  Next  day  the 
vicarage  was  besieged  by  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  elite  of  the  whole  parish,  all  uniting  in  the 
most  harmonious  chorus  in  praise  of  the  vicar's 
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choice.  Their  encomiums  on  the  young  curate, 
his  person,  his  voice,  his  manner,  his  perfor- 
mance, his  every  thing  mentionable,  were  too 
lavish  and  refined  for  mortal  ears ;  they  should 
have  waited,  the  vicar  told  them,  until  I  had 
left  the  parish.  They  expressed  great  delight, 
real  or  complimentary  is  best  known  to  them- 
selves, that  I  was  coming  to  be  their  curate, 
said  they  should  always  be  glad  to  see  me  at 
their  houses,  and  that  they  needed  not  to  be 
told  that  I  was  a  teetotaller. 

Of  course  the  engagement  was  made  and 
ratified.  I  went  home  to  prepare  for  my 
removal,  and  forthwith  took  up  my  abode  at 
Fairfall. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

My  domicile  was  in  the  house  of  a  respectable 
grocer,  two  rooms  below  stairs,  and  one  bed- 
room, with  a  handsome  front-door,  apart  from 
the  shop,  armed  with  a  formidable  knocker  of 
brass,  polished  to  perfection.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  my  abode  at  Benwell,  was  in 
no  small  degree  striking.  The  rooms  were 
elegantly  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  attention  paid  to  me  was  such 
as  a  gentleman  might  exact,  but  more  no  real 
gentleman  would  desire.  The  house  was  in 
a  main  street,  and  not  so  adapted  to  retired, 
uninterrupted  study,   but  in  all  other  respects. 
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the  two  admitted  of  no  comparison.  Nor  did 
the  expense  differ  in  proportion ;  I  paid  little 
more  than  what  I  paid  the  Black  wells. 

But  the  difference  in  domiciliary  accommoda- 
tion w^as  trifling  and  not  worth  a  word  or  syllable, 
to  that  in  reference  to  myself.  My  personal 
identity  was  the  same  :  I  was  Jonadab  Rechab, 
but  not  the  Jonadab  Rechab  of  Benwell.  Tee- 
totallism  had  not  the  professed  power  of  alchemy, 
that  of  transmuting  one  metal  or  material  into 
another,  but  it  had  made  me  to  the  eye  as 
dissimilar  to  what  I  was,  as  iron  is  to  gold ;  so 
that,  had  any  BenwelHan  met  me,  he  would  not 
have  kno\vn  me  or  he  would  have  paused  for 
my  recognition.  Vice  hides  a  man's  identity  in 
a  rough  repulsive  crustation ;  virtue  sublimes 
that  identity  and  brings  it  out  to  view-  Yet  by 
total  abstinence  I  only  reassumed  that  appear- 
ance of  worth,  which  intemperance  had  blackened 
over,  and  made  no  longer  visible.  I  only  became 
myself  again.  It  is  still  uneffaced  from  my 
memory,  what  I  was,  before  by  smoking  and 
liquor  I  changed  my  outward  man.  Teetotallism 
reproduced  me,  not  by  a  fresh  generation,  as 
kind  begets   its   kind,  but  by  restoring   me  to 
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myself.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  form  of  a 
beast,  and  upon  repentance,  received  his  own 
form  again.  So  was  it  with  me  :  I  had  been  a 
beast,  and  I  was  now  again  a  man.  Formerly, 
that  is,  before  I  ca  me  under  the  transmuting  but 
debasing  power  of  alcohol,  I  had  as  much  the 
exterior  of  a  gentleman,  as  any  man  who  was  one 
by  whatever  can  make  a  gentleman  That  ex- 
terior was  restored,  just  as  the  King  of  Babylon 
was   himself  again. 

Perchance  I  reflected  on  the  different  auspices 
under  which  I  entered  upon  this  curacy,  and 
had  upon  that  of  Benwell.  There,  a  slave  to 
vice,  in  its  foulest  forms,  here  I  was  unassailed 
by  the  bare  consciousness  of  their  existence  ; 
there  tortured  with  fear,  here  I  was  informed, 
and  lifted  up  with  hope  ;  there  I  w^as  haunted 
with  the  wish  to  sin  in  secret ;  here  my  only 
wish  was  to  go  on  as  I  had  set  out,  the  child  of 
of  virtue,  and  heir  of  her  inheritance. 
•  I  was  not  long  in  my  own  residence,  before  I 
received  proofs  of  the  respect  in  which  I  was 
held.  Numbers  called  upon  me,  indeed  all  the 
church-going  elite  of  Fairfall.  There  was  not 
one  representative,  I  believe,  of  a  respectable 
family,  who  did  not  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
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pay  his  respects  to  me,  as  a  prelude  to  a  further, 
and  more  intimate  acquaintance,  inasmuch,  that 
I  began  to  wish  that  I  might  receive  no  more 
cards.  The  acquaintance  of  so  many  must  be 
transient,  and  my  visits  to  them,  except  officially, 
few,  and  far  between. 

Thus  time,  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  roUed 
away,  and  happily,  because  virtuously  ;  and  dur- 
ing that  period  I  had  no  lack  of  invitations, 
and  was  certainly  oftener  at  dinner-parties  than 
any  pastor  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  compatibly 
with  the  spiritual  charge  he  has  to  fulfil ;  but  I 
could  not  go  to  one,  without  going  to  another, 
if  I  meant  to  give  no  offence. 

About  this  time,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  a  year's 
service,  I  was  one  day  hastening  to  a  dinner- 
party, at  a  Mr.  Gerald's,  when  I  met  a  lady  in 
the  street  in  deep  mourning.  I  am  not  suffici- 
ently acquainted  with  habili mental  etiquette,  but, 
let  the  reason  be  what  it  would,  I  had  no  doubt, 
from  her  dress,  that  she  was  a  widow.  She 
wore  a  thick '  veil,  which,  at  some  distance  be- 
fore we  met,  I  observed  her  pull  over  her  face, 
as  if  not  wishing  to  be  noticed,  or  known,  and 
that  caused  me  to  take  more  notice  of  her  than 
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I  otherwise  should  have  done."  As  we  approached, 
she  hung  down  her  head,  but  did  not  turn  it 
aside,  and  passed  hastily.  1  could  see  httle  of 
her  face,  so  that  by  it  I  could  not  recognise 
her,  supposing  her  to  be  some  one  whom  I 
had  formerly  known,  but  the  little  I  saw  was 
exceedingly  wan  and  woe-worn,  and  argued 
much  distress,  recent,  or  gone  by,  of  mind  or 
body,  or  both. 

Before  we  met,  and  when  close,  her  general 
figure  or  something  indescribable,  convinced  me 
that  she  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the  instant 
she  had  passed,  I  paused,  turned  round,  stood 
still,  and  contemplated  her  whole  mien.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  forget  the  form, 
though  I  saw  not  the  features,  of  one  w-ho,  though 
it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  had  made  me  a  smoker 
and  a  drunkard,  and  thereby  plunged  me  into  a 
gulph  of  sin,  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  shame. 
If  that  was  not  my  once  loved  Jane,  I  never 
saw  her  in  my  life.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  forget  the  form  on  which  I  had  once  so  doated, 
and  in  which  aU  my  hopes  of  happiness  had 
been  so  solely  and  undividedly  entered.  Her 
walk,  her  air,  her  feet,  the  little  I   could  see  of 
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them,  were  the  same,  and  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  others  might  be,  but  with  me  mistake 
was  an  utter  and  eternal  impossibility.  Yet, 
though  sure,  I  wished  to  follow  her  to  be  more 
so,  but  my  engagement  forbade  it ;  I  was  already 
too  late.  In  what  language  shall  I  describe 
the  sensations  which  crowded  upon  me  so  thick 
and  fast,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  them  ? 
I  had  loved  her,  loved  her  as  I  thought  no  man 
ever  had  loved  a  woman  before,  and  the  anguish 
which  had  been  mine  at  the  loss  of  her,  my 
subsequent  ill-fated  conduct,  the  reveries  of  the 
pipe,  the  alternating  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
glass,  my  disgrace  and  misfortunes,  wiU  tell 
better  than  any  tongue  of  men  or  angels.  Yes, 
I  had  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  But 
latterly  these  stripes  had  been  healed,  or  their 
pain  had  ceased  to  be  felt. 

I  cannot  deny  that  my  wounds  began  to  bleed 
afresh,  but  the  pain  was  not  as  once,  pure,  un- 
mixed, but  an  indescribable  combination-  I 
cannot  say  that  I  did  not  love  her  still ;  I  cer- 
tainly did.  I  felt  the  fact,  and  was  angry  at 
myself  for  it,  but  my  love  was  now  mixed  with 
spleen    and  something    like    malice,    though  I 
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liked  not  to  think  it  so.  I  was  now  prosperous, 
at  least  I  thought  so  ;  had  she  heard  of  that  ?  I 
hoped  that  she  had,  and  could  not  but  wish 
that  it  might  wring  her  heart  with  repentance, 
and  that  I  might  be  more  fortunate,  merely  on 
purpose  that  she  might  be  still  more  tortured 
with  remorse.  I  remembered  her  passing  me, 
the  last  time  I  saw  her,  without  a  word  but 
with  scorn  in  her  countenance.  I  saw  no  scorn 
this  time.  True,  she  did  not  look  at  me  or 
speak  to  me,  but  there  was  nothing  like 
contempt. 

"  Oh  !"  said  I,  "  teetotallism  will  raise  me 
ere  long  to  the  highest  round  of  dignity  and 
ambition,  and  we  will  then  see  to  whom  scorn 
belongs,  who  has  a  right  to  show  it,  and  who 
deserves  it."  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
deep  m.ourning  ?  was  Mr.  De  Witt  dead  ? 
The  idea  was  flattery,  and  I  instantly  begged 
God  to  forgive  me  for  rejoicing  in  the  thought. 
I  war  not  with  the  dead  and  should  not,  and  as 
for  the  living,  how  soon  will  they  be  so,  dead 
and  no  more  remembered.  Alas !  what  a 
lamentable  compound  is  man  of  good  and  bad, 
of  the  vicious,  exhibiting   traces  of  the  original 
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similitude!  But  was  Mr.  De  Witt  dead?  I 
had  never  heard  of  such  an  event,  nor  did  her 
sable  dress  prove  that ;  there  were  many  of  her 
family  and  of  his,  for  any  one  of  whom  she 
might  be  in  mourning  and  whose  death  my 
friends  would  not  think  of  mentioning,  though 
I  was  quite  sure  they  would  have  written  to  me 
about  his.  No,  she  could  not  be  in  mourning 
for  him,  but  then  what  was  she  here  for  ? 
Fairfall  was  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  where 
she  lived.  But  they  might  have  acquaintance 
here  and  be  on  a  visit,  and  I  determined  to 
make  inquiries  to-morrow.  Curious  as  my  sen- 
sations were,  rent  asunder  again  as  was  my 
mind,  I  observed  that  this  occurrence,  though 
this  would  if  any,  did  not  resuscitate  in  my  mind 
the  least  desire  for  alcohol  and  a  pipe,  and  I 
heartily  thanked  God  that  nothing  in  existence, 
1  beheved,  could  ever  do  it  again. 

At  dinner  I  could  not  for  my  life  keep  my 
thoughts  at  home  and  fix  them  upon  what  was 
before  me.  I  did  not  forget  to  eat,  but  I  forgot 
almost  everything  else.  The  consequence  was, 
I  was  the  most  uncouth,  taciturn,  stupid  fellow 
that  ever  sat   down  to  table,  not  speaking  when 
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spoken  to,  paying  no  attention  to  the  wants  of 
those  about  me,  speaking  by  fits  and  starts, 
something  pertinent  or  impertinent  as  might 
happen,  and  though  I  did  not  overthrow  the 
salt-cellar,  or  the  table,  or  perpetrate  some  other 
blunder  a  la  Dominie  Sampson,  I  astonished 
every  one  by  the  want  of  all  my  wonted 
politeness. 

If  after  the  first  half  hour  I  had  left  the 
house,  I  could  not  have  told  any  one  who  was  at 
the  party  or  who  was  not.  I  was  so  perfectly 
lost  in  abstraction,  that  almost  the  only  con- 
sciousness I  had,  was  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
there,  and  I  w^as  as  jealous  of  being  noticed  as  if 
I  had  been  tipsy  and  wanted  to  conceal  it.  At 
length  the  ladies  withdrew,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  done  so,  than  I  tried  to  recollect  what  lady 
besides  the  ladv  of  the  house  had  been  there,  and 
could  not  call  to  mind  the  lady  that  sat  next  to 
me,  and  I  observed  for  the  first  time  the  eyes  of 
the  gentlemen  fixed  inquiringly  upon  me.  They 
saw  that  something  was  the  matter,  and  evidently 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  Mr-  Hope  was 
there,  of  which,  before  he  spoke  I  was  unaware. 
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and  he  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  my 
unusual  abstraction. 

"  Mr.  Rechab,  has  something  very  unpleasant 
happened  to  you  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  Sir,  I  don't  wish  to  offend, 
but  I  never  saw  you  so  absent  before." 

"  True,  I  was  very  forgetful  at  dinner.  I  met, 
as  I  was  coming,  the  lady  of  a  gentleman  whom 
I  had  long  known,  and,  as  she  was  in  deep 
mourning,  my  impression  was  that  he  was 
dead." 

"  Oh !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  I  thought 
something  painful  had  happened,"  a  remark 
which  the  rest  repeated. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Gerald,  "  who  that 
gentleman  is  ?" 

"  Mr.  De  Witt,  vicar  of  HoneyfaU." 

"  I  never  heard  of  his  death ;"  so  said  they 
all. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  hope  I  was." 

"  HoneyfaU  is  a  long  way  from  here,"  said  Mr. 
Hope,  "  did  you  speak  to  her  ?" 

"  I  did  not ;  being  too  late  I  was  in  great 
haste." 
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"  You  must  have  mistaken  the  lady." 

Here  several  mentioned  a  lady  in  Fairfall, 
who  was  in  mourning,  and  again  I  observed  that 
I  hoped  I  had  been  mistaken.  I  now  really 
thought  so,  and  in  some  manner  at  least  returned 
to  my  usual  manner.  I  was  ashamed  and 
vexed  at  having  made  such  an  exhibition  of 
myself,  and  yet  I  should  do  the  same  again 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I  now  en- 
deavoured to  compensate  by  being  more  than 
usually  attentive  and  agreeable.  But  one 
impression  follows  and  often  displaces  another. 
My  abstraction  was  completely  put  an  end  to  by 
the  conversation  which  followed,  with  the  subject 
of  which  I  was  very  much  concerned. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Gerald  proposed  the 
health  of  Mr.  Hope  in  a  set  speech  on  his 
ministerial  usefulness  and  irreproachable  con- 
duct during  the  period  of  his  labours  as  their 
vicar.  The  eulogium  was  very  strong,  and  the 
effect  upon  all  present  solemnly  impressive.  He 
concluded  with  the  toast :  "  May  he  be  as  suc- 
cessful and  exemplary  at  his  next  incum- 
bency." 

I  had  never  before  heard  a  hint  even  of  his 
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having  obtained  another  living,  and  from  the 
distance  of  it  from  Fairfall,  I  saw,  in  an 
instant,  that  legally,  even  if  he  wished,  he  could 
not  be  the  incumbent  of  both.  Here  was  some- 
thing to  call  my  thoughts  home,  and  to  keep 
them  there.  My  occupation  was  gone,  or  about 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  like  self-interest  for 
commanding  attention.  I  was  all  ears  and 
dumb  amazement,  looked  about  me  from  one  to 
another,  bewildered  and  confounded,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  very  well  pleased  that  i  had  never 
heard  of  this  before. 

Mr.  Hope  rose,  at  length,  to  respond  to  the 
compliment,  and  with  such  emotion  as  obliged 
him  to  sit  down  again,  which  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  more  than  one — of  every  one, 
in  truth,  not  excepting  myself  Again  he  tried, 
and  with  better  success.  He  paid  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  parishioners  generally,  and 
wished  he  could  adequately  express  the  grati- 
tude he  felt  for  the  kindness  they  had  uniformly 
shown  him  during  his  imperfect  ministry  among 
them  for  rather  more  than  twelve  years ; 
expressed  deep  regret  at  the  prospect  of  his 
lea\ing  them,  and   a  doubt  whether  he  should 
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do  so  or  not ;  said  that  the  benefice  offered  him 
presented  a  much  larger  income  and  a  much 
less  laborious  charge,  so  that  he  should  need 
no  curate,  or  he  would  have  endeavoured  to 
secure  my  services,  though  the  people  here,  he 
was  well  aware,  would  regret  my  leaving  as 
much  as  his  own  ;  that  he  could  never  expect 
as  much  happiness  as  he  had  enjoyed  here,  and 
that  his  only  inducement  for  the  change  was  a 
better  provision  for  his  already  large  and  still- 
increasing  family. 

Much  more  he  said  which  need  not  be 
repeated.  There  was  a  doubt,  then,  whether  he 
would  go.  The  conversation  was  resumed  by 
the  master  of  the  house, 

*'  I  should  rejoice,  and  so,  I  believe,  would  the 
whole  parish,  if  Mr.  Rechab  might  be  your  suc- 
cessor." 

"  Not  more  than  I ;  but  I  fear  that  is  a  for- 
lorn hope." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  a  Mr.  Hitchens,  "  the 
patron  has  many  livings." 

"  He  wUl  place  his  nephew  in  this  until  a  better 
is  vacated." 
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"  I  am  not  sure  of  that :  his  nephew  is  not 
yet  in  orders." 

*'  It  will  be  held  for  him  in  commendam." 

"  I  have  never  heard  that  said."  So  said 
they  all. 

"  That  may  be,  but  it  can  be  so  legally,  and, 
therefore,  I  presume  it  will." 

"  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  pre- 
sumption, if  1  were  Mr.  Rechab ;  I  would 
apply." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  applying,  and  a 
better  successor  you  could  not  have ;  but  I  have 
little  hope — indeed  none." 

"  We  know  not  at  all  what  to  fear  or  hope 
for,  until  we  try." 

"  You  must  confess  that  charity  begins  at 
home." 

"  The  incumbent  of  his  best  living  is  a  very 
old  man." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  several  together,  "  he  is  about 
eighty." 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
for  Mr.  Rechab." 

"  I  do  not  disapprove  of  that.  Your  appli- 
cation will  prepare  for  the   next  vacancy,  which, 
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considering  the  old  incumbent's  age,  may  be 
very  soon,  A  miss  is  sometimes  better  than  a 
hit." 

"  True,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  must  en- 
deavour to  secure  Mr.  Rechab  as  the  curate." 

"  I  know,  from  the  best  authority,"  said  Mr. 
Gerald,  "  the  patron  himself,  that  he  has  pro- 
mised Fairfall  to  his  nephew  and  will  certainly 
place  him  here." 

They  all  said  they  were  sorry  to  hear  it,  but 
made  no  remark  disrespectful  to  the  nephew. 

In  the  drawing-room,  I  soon  found  that  the 
ladies  imputed  my  taciturnity  and  confusion  at 
dinner  to  my  having  heard  of  Mr.  Hope's  pro- 
motion, and  of  my  own  consequent  speedy  re- 
moval from  the  parish.  It  was  a  mistake,  for  I 
had  never  heard  of  it,  but  that  mistake  they  all 
made.  Their  conversation  ran  therefore  on  Mr. 
Hope's  removal,  but  much  more  and  with  evi- 
dently far  intenser  feeling,  on  mine.  The  pros- 
pect, I  own,  had  a  very  depressing  eifect  upon 
me,  and  no  wonder ;  it  was  like  leaving  this  life 
to  be  no  more  remembered. 

They  were  anxious  to  retain  me  as  their 
curate  to  the  patron's    nephew,  of   whose  ap- 
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pointment  they  expressed  no  doubt,  and  so  said 
not  a  word  of  my  being  their  vicar.  Some  of 
them  proposed  an  earnest  request,  that  T  might 
hold  it  in  commendam,  hoping  that  something 
better  might  fall  out  for  me  ere  my  tenure  of 
office  expired.  At  last,  it  was  definitely  arranged 
by  all,  male  and  female,  nem.  con.,  that  a  peti- 
tion to  that  effect  should  forthwith  be  drawn 
up  and  presented  to  the  patron,  and  by  one  of 
the  ladies — not  a  gentleman — a  female  request 
being  more  influential  and  difficult  of  denial. 
Their  sympathy,  though  not  alcoholic,  was  in- 
toxicating, and  I  left  in  as  high  spirits  as  I  ever 
rose  from  a  jorum  of  nappy. 

I  was  in  my  own  room  soon  after  ten,  and  no 
sooner  there  than  the  recollection  of  the  lady  in 
mourning  chased  away  all  other  concerns,  how- 
ever momentous,  as  the  rising  sun  the  lesser 
stars.  I  could  not  banish  the  idea  that  she  was 
my  once-adored  Jane.  I  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  brother,  which  I  posted  the  first 
thing  I  did  next  morning,  requesting  him  to 
make  all  possible  inquiries  if  she  was  in  mourn- 
ing, and  for  whom,  and  during  the  day  traversed 
the  town,  I  know  not  how  often  to  see  her  per- 
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chance  again,  but  all  in  vain.  At  last  I  called 
upon  the  lady  they  had  mentioned,  but  in  no 
conceivable  respect  save  the  sables  was  there 
the  least  resemblance.  This  was  a  mystery 
which  time  only  could  develop.  "  What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter."  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  un- 
ravelling of  this  perplexity  to  the  revealer  of  all 
secrets,  and  I  did  so. 

And  1  was  now  in  all  probability  to  leave 
Fairfall  for  ever-  I  had  been  here  only  one 
year,  but  it  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  of  my 
life.  Oh  !  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  life,  its  ups  and  downs,  its  joys  and 
sorrows  ;  so  much  for  "  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree."  'Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  Not  long  since  I  should  have  been 
very  unhappy  ;  but  I  was  now  a  teetotaller,  and 
that  was  a  cordial  to  all  fear,  a  balm  for  every 
wound. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Gerald,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
living  of  Plushy  offered  to  Mr.  Hope,  was  not 
worth  much  more  than  Fairfall,  and  that  he 
and  many  hesides  did  not  think  he  would 
accept  it.  "  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  he  demurs, 
for  he  has  not  yet  sent  in  his  resignation,  and 
he  cannot  hold  both."  I  was  really  glad  to  hear 
this,  for  I  had  no  hope  of  this  benefice,  and  was 
here  too  comfortable,  and  too  well  paid  to  wish 
to  look  out  for  another  curacy.  But  a  few  days 
after  this,  Mr.  Hope  himself  called  and  told  me, 
that  he  had  resigned,  and  should  leave  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"  I  think,  Sir,  you  will  repent." 
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"  I  hope  not  ;  it  is  decidedly  a  better 
living." 

"  Not  much,  I  understand,  and  look  at  the 
difference  in  comfort." 

"  Nothing  is  gained  without  some  sacrifice, 
and  my  family  obliges  me  to  look  at  the  dif- 
ference in  emolument." 

"  That,  I  am  told,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt 
not  you  will  recall  your  resignation." 

"  Oh !  I  cannot  do  that  if  I  w^ould  ;  the 
patron  certainly  would  not  allow  it." 

"  Yes,  if  you  were  prompt,  that  is,  did  it 
before  he  had  appointed  another." 

"  Believe  me,  I  know  it  to  be  an  indisputable 
fact,  that  the  appointment  is  already  decided, 
and  has  been  for  some  time." 

"  His  nephew  is  a  layman  yet ;  how  can  it 
be  filled  up  already  ?" 

"  A  neighbouring  incumbent  is  already  en- 
gaged, for  he  told  me  so,  to  hold  it  until  he 
takes  full  orders." 

"  Then  I  can  have  no  chance  for  such  an 
honour  ?" 

"  Oh !  you  never  had ;  the  incumbent  is  a 
relative,  and,  as  I  said  before,  charity  begins  at 
home." 
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"  Then  Jonadab  Rechab  may  look  out 
elsewhere,  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  sooner  than 
he  likes." 

"  I  see  no  other  course ;  but  your  name  is 
up ;  you  will  not  be  long  out  of  a  curacy." 

"  I  never  despaired  since  I  became  a  teeto- 
taller, but  I  do  despair  of  getting  as  good  a 
curacy  as  this-" 

"  So  do  I,  but  we  know  not  what  sort  of  a 

trump  may  turn  up,  and,  as  I  said,  your  name 

J* 
IS  up, 

"  My  best  plan,  I  believe,  is  to  advertise  as 
before." 

"I  like  it  not — never  did;  you  may  get  a 
curacy  that  way,  but  what  sort  of  a  one  ?" 

"  The  reins  are  held  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
God  keeps  a  teetotaller  as  the  apple  of  his  eye." 

"  Sir,  I  think  as  much  of  teetotallism  as  you 
or  any  other  man,  but  let  me  advise  you  to  say 
no  more  about  it;  at  any  rate,  less  that  is  so 
tumid  and  out-of-the-way.  You  may  expose  it 
to  derision  and  do  harm  to  the  cause,  when  you 
mean  to  do  good.'^ 

"  Man  will  speak  as  he  thinks,  and  every 
man  exults  when  he  wins  a  race.     Those  who 
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laugh    now    will    think     more  seriously    after- 
wards." 

"  Well,  well,  I  admire  your  firmness  in  the 
cause  as  much  as  man  can  do.^' 

I  wrote  to  my  father  a  succinct  account  of 
my  position,  and  said  that  he  need  not  be  surprised 
if  I  should  be  obliged  to  return  home  until  I 
could  obtain  another  appointment.  My  brother 
replied  for  him  that  they  should  be  glad  to  see 
me,  and  that  I  must  not  despond,  advice 
as  needless  as  he  could  have  given  ;  but 
what  I  thought  remarkable,  he  said  not  a  word 
about  Mr.  De  Witt.  I  concluded  that  I  must 
have  mistaken  the  lady,  and  thought  it  the 
strangest  mistake  I  had  ever  made  in  my  life. 

Two  or  three  hours  after  Mr.  Hope  was  gone, 
Mr.  Gerald,  Mr.  Kitchens  and  several  others  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  waited  upon 
me,  to  advise  and  urge  me  to  apply  for  Fairfall. 

"  What !  against  his  own  nephew  !  I  could 
not  have  the  effrontery." 

"  You  could  ask  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Gerald,  "  on 
condition  that  he  had  not  determined  to  present 
his  nephew." 

"  But  that  is  so  well  known  that  the  condition 
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is  absurd,  and  the  application   would  be  unpar- 
donably  impudent." 

"  He  has  something  better  for  him  ;  and  his 
appointment  toFairfull  would  be  only  temporary." 

"Temporary  or  permanent,  his  appointment 
to  Fairfall  is  a  settled  thing." 

"  Who  is  sure  of  that  ?  or  that  his  nephew 
wishes  to  have  it  ?  or,  if  settled,  that  it  is  un- 
changeable as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ?" 

"  I  cannot  have  the  assurance  to  ask  him  to 
change  his  purpose." 

"  Nor  need  you,  but  that  he  would  give  it 
you  if  he  can  make  it  agreeable  to  himself." 

"  He  knows  that  I  am  aware  of  his  determi- 
nation respecting  his  nephew,  and,  ask  how  I 
will,  he  must  look  upon  my  application  as  a 
most  indecent  opposition  to  his  nephew  and  his 
own  fixed  purpose.  I  really  cannot  apply.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  my  welfare,  but  you  must  excuse  me  " 

"  You  cannot  be  sure  that  his  purpose  is 
fixed.  We  think  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
he  cares  little  about  it,  for  he  has  no  occasion, 
inasmuch  as  it  must  be  of  little  importance  to 
either  him  or  his  nephew." 
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"  [s  his  nephew  a  teetotaller  ? " 

"  No  ;  but  we  wish  to  say  nothing  about  him/' 

"  Mr.  Rechab,"  said  Mr.  Kitchens,  "  we  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  you  here,  and  T 
insist  upon  your  applying  for  the  living  imme- 
diately. It  cannot  be  unbecoming,  and,  be- 
sides, we  want  to  apply  for  you,  but  wish  your 
application  to  prepare  the  way." 

"  We  wish  it  for  our  own  sake  as  weU  as 
yours,"  said  Mr.  Gerald  ;  "  and,  if  you  do  not 
apply,  I  fur  one  shall  never  wish  to  speak  to  you 
again." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  I 
have  not  the  face  to  go  and  ask  for  it-" 

"  There  is  nothing  unbecoming  in  yoar  asking 
as  we  have  proposed.  Even  those  who  thinK 
it  useless  are  of  that  opinion." 

They  now  advanced  to  the  door  as  if 
intending  to  hold  no  further  parley. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  apply ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess I  never  had  anything  to  do  in  the  course 
of  my  life  of  which  I  was  so  ashamed  ;  and,  if 
any  fault  be  found  by  the  patron  or  any  one 
else,  I  will  certainly  lay  the  blame  upon  you." 

The  distance  was  about  eighteen  miles,  which 
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I  determined  to  walk,  and  I  set  off  almost  imme- 
diately after  they  had  left  my  room.  In  the 
street  I  encountered  Mr.  Hope  and  several 
others,  who  all  pronounced  the  application 
ahsurd,  and  some  most  unbecoming,  and  all  ad- 
vised me  to  renounce  the  idea.  But  having 
once  set  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I  was  un- 
willing to  look  back.  I  thought  irresolution 
worse  than  failure,  and  almost  as  painful  as  dis- 
grace. 1  hastened  forwards,  and  discarded  all 
consideration  of  propriety  or  impropriety.  The 
walk  at  any  rate  was  a  treat,  and,  if  I  lost  my 
object,  I  should  gain  another,  the  improvement 
of  my  health. 

I  had  gone  about  ten  miles,  when  I  found 
the  high  road  blocked  up  by  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  driven  by  one  man  and  two  dogs.  I  had 
been  walking  at  a  rapid  pace,  my  mind  as  ac- 
tive as  my  legs,  but  here  was  an  obstruction  and 
a  pause.  They  covered  the  causeway  as  well  as 
the  road,  some  from  fatigue  lying  down,  and 
being  unwilling  to  get  up.  At  length,  with 
care  and  patience,  I  got  through  the  crowd,  and 
had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  one  of  the  dogs 
came   fawning   and  jumped  up,  as  to    an    old 
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friend.  The  dog  knew  me,  and  I  knew  the 
dog ;  it  used  to  be  Willy  Whittle's  at  Benwell. 
I  supposed  that  it  had  changed  masters,  and 
went  across  the  road  to  ask  the  drover,  in 
whom,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  recognised 
Whittle  himself;  and  the  instant  he  knew  me 
he  burst  into  tears.  He  was  clothed  in  rags,  if 
he  might  be  said  to  be  clothed  at  all. 

"  Oh,  dear,  Mr.  Rechab,  is  that  ye?" 

"Yes,  I  am  your  old  curate,  whom  you 
turned  out  of  his  livelihood  and  made  too  black 
to  live  any  where  else." 

He  now  shed  tears  and  was  for  some  time 
unable  to  articulate. 

"  It  was  very  wrong  indeed,  Mr.  Rechab,  very 
wrong  to  behave  so  ill  to  ye,  and  God  has 
wreak'd  sore  vengeance  on  me  for  't,  but  ye 
mun  forgive  ;  ye  know,  ye've  to  be  forgi'en." 

"  Certainly  I  have,  and  my  forgiveness  of  you 
God  has  already  rewarded  with  prosperity  and 
much  happiness." 

"  I'm  glad  on't,  I'm  glad  to  hear't ;  ye  were 
always  a  very  good  man-" 

"  You  did  not  say  so  once,  but  let  that  pass. 
May  I  ask  why  you  are  so  far  from  home  and 
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driving  a  flock  of  sheep ;  what  is  become  of 
your  servants  ?" 

"  Sarvents,  Sir,  sarvents  ?  I've  nae  sarvents 
now ;  I'm  one  mysel'." 

"  What !  have  you  returned  to  your  old 
occupation  ?" 

"  Just  so :  I'm  now  a  drover,  as  I  used 
to  be." 

"  And  what  is  the  reason  of  that  ?  Have 
you  been  unfortunate  ?" 

"  Unfortunate  eniff,  but  I've  myself  to  blame  ; 
I  should  ha'  done  better  to  ye." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?" 

"  A  deal,  everything.  My  lord  turned  me 
out  of  my  farm  for  what  I  did  to  ye." 

"  Indeed  !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  I  think 
he  should  have  remembered  your  wife  and 
daughter." 

"  Ay,  ay,  ye're  right.  I  said  so,  but  nought 
'd  satisfy  him  but  out  I  mun  go." 

"  And  where  are  your  wife  and  daughter  ?" 

Here  again  a  torrent  of  tears  overpowered 
his  utterance,  or  rather  converted  it  into  the 
regular  roar  of  a  school-boy. 

"  Mv  wife  is  wi'  her  friends,  for  I  ha'  no 
home  for  her." 
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"  I  am  really  very  much  concerned  to  hear  it. 
Could  not  Ann  take  her  to  the  parsonage  at 
Parval  ?" 

"  Parsonage  !  woe  worth  t'  name ;  I  wish 
I'd  never  heard  it-  Ann  has  no  more  a  home 
than  her  mother ;  she's  a  sarvent  like  her 
father." 

"  Indeed !  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
Did  not  Mr.   Wren—?" 

"  Away  wi'  t'  name ;  it^s  heen  t'  ruin  o'  me 
and  mine.  He's  dead  and  gone,  and  I  wish 
he'  been  so  afore  ever  1  saw  him  or  any  o' 
mine." 

"  Did  he  not  marry  her  ?" 

"  Ay,  marry,  did  he,  woe  worth  t'  day  and  that 
I'd  no  more  sense  than  to  wish  and  let  him." 

"  What !   did  he  not  make  a  good  husband  ?" 

"  Good  husband  !  how  could  he  ?  He  was 
never  fit  to  be  one  at  all.  He  was  half  dead 
when  I  forced  the  poor  thing  to  wed  him :  God 
forgie  me.  He  was  under  t'  sod  in  less  than 
half  a  year." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  repress  my  compassion  for 
poor  Ann,  as  pretty  and  amiable  a  young  woman 
as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  she  deserved  a  better 
fate." 
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Sorrow  again  convulsed  his  whole  man  and 
choked  his  utterance. 

"  Ay,  ay,  she  did,  and  she  ha'  had  a  hetter,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  me.  Poverty  isn't  half  t'  dead 
weight  upon  me,  as  that  I  forced  her  to  have  a 
man  she  hated,  and  who  to  begin  wi'  was  so 
consumptive  that,  if  I'd  had  any  sense,  I  might 
ha'  seen  he  hadn't  long  to  live." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  Mr.  Whittle, 
if  I  had  known  it  in  time,  I  would  have  inter- 
ceded with  Lord  Rolle  not  to  take  your  farm 
from  you." 

"  I'd  ha^  let  ye  know,  but  t'  steward  said  it 
were  o'  no  use  :  neither  ye  nor  any  one  else 
could  turn  him." 

1  never  saw  a  man  more  humbled  :  adversity  had 
brought  his  high  mind  down  to  the  dust.  I  left 
him  begging  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  pur- 
sued my  way  to  the  patron  of  Fairfall,  and  at 
length  caught  a  sight  of  his  mansion,  Rockcliff 
House.  Erected  on  rising  ground,  it  commanded 
a  view  of  the  neighbourhood  for  many  miles, 
but,  as  a  house  for  him,  it  was  woefully  wanting 
in  dignity,  large  but  despicable.  His  real  man- 
sion,   situated    in   a   park   near,  was   in  ruins, 
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having  been  burnt  down  many  years  since,  and 
Rockcliff  House  was  a  mere  cottage  originally ; 
but  by  repeated  enlargements  on  every  side 
being  made,  in  despite  of  svmdry  disadvantages, 
into  something  like  the  mansion  of  one  of  our 
wealthiest  fine  old  gentlemen.  A  winding  gravel 
walk  in  beautiful  order,  fringed  on  either  side 
with  various  flowers,  led  to  the  front,  a  large 
mass  of  deformity,  having  a  superb  porch  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  fluted  columns  of  no  matter 
what  order. 

Mr.  Thrifton  was  at  home ;  I  was  shewn  Into 
his  room,  and  what  was  my  surprise  when  in 
this  same  patron  of  Fairfall  I  recognised  the 
gentleman  I  had  seen  at  the  York  teetotal  gala, 
with  Mr.  Hope.  From  previous  acquaintance 
and  his  courtesy  of  manner,  I  felt  myself  in  the 
presence  of  a  friend,  whom  I  could  address 
without  fear  or  reserve. 

"  I  have  been  more  than  persuaded,  Mr. 
Thrifton,  to  wait  upon  you.  Though  not  phy- 
sically, I  have  been  morally  compelled." 

"  Sir,  I  rejoice  as  much  as  you  that  your 
services  at  Fairfall  have  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated." 
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"  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  the  parishioners 
would  not  do  for  me,  even  to  throwing  away  all 
sense  of  shame." 

"  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  a  teetotaller.  Such 
they  esteem,  such  you  have  been,  and  your  walk 
has  consequently  adorned  your  doctrine.  I 
never  heard  of  any  curate  before  being  so  highly 
commended  and  esteemed*" 

"  1  have  never  known  an  unhappy  day  or  hour, 
indeed,  since  I  took  the  pledge,  and  so  satisfied 
am  I  with  the  vow  1  have  made,  that  it  is  not 
any  trifling  event  that  could  disturb  my  peace." 

"  My  own  experience  as  a  teetotaller  makes 
it  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
you  say." 

"  Well,  I  have  observed  to  you,  that  I  have 
been  all  but  compelled  to — " 

"  I  think  it  a  great  defect  in  the  system  of  pa- 
tronage under  the  church,  that  promotion  depends 
so  little  on  merit,  and  almost  entirely  upon  friend- 
ship,or  othersimilar,  whatlcall, unworthy  motive." 

"  Sir,  I  know  that  you  have  a  nephew  whom 
you  wish  to  promote,  and  that  men  will  natu- 
rally prefer  their  relations  to  strangers." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  present  you  to  the 
vicarage  of  Fair  fall." 
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Really,  said  I   to  myself,   he  must  be  joking. 

"  What  !  in  preference  to  your  nephew  ?" 

"  In  preference  to  any  man.  You  are  the 
fittest  person  I  know  of." 

"  Sir,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  your  good  opinion  of  me." 

"  I  thank  my  own  teetotallism  which  disposes 
me  to  promote  a  brother  as  the  most  deserving." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  too  to  the  parishioners 
for  their  recommendation  of  me." 

"  Your  parishioners  never  mentioned  your 
name  to  me  in  their  lives,  but  I  have  heard 
much  of  you,  which  has  certainly  come  from 
them.  Your  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  And 
now  let  us  bring  this  matter  to  a  close.  You 
are,  I  dare  say,  a  much  readier  scribe  than  I. 
You  must  copy  the  usual  form  of  a  presentation, 
and  I  W'ill  sign  and  address  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop." 

I  copied  a  form  from  a  book  he  brought 
me,  which  he  signed  and  enclosed  in  an  enve- 
lope to  the  Archbishop  and  then  gave  to  me  to 
put  into  the  first  post  I  came  to  on  my  return. 

"  You  will  have  to  forward  also  a  testimo- 
nial signed  by  three  incumbents,  but  I  have  no 
occasion  to  tell  you  what  is  necessary  to  be 
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done.  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  on 
Friday  week  ?  I  shall  have  some  friends  to  see 
me  on  that  day,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
come  and  meet  them." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  myself  the  honour. 
But,  may  I  ask,  if  your  nephew  will  not  be 
much  disappointed  ?" 

"  O  let  him  wait ;  he  is  not  in  orders  yet. 
Every  soldier  is  unfit  for  a  commission  until 
he  has  seen  some  service  as  a  private.  Never 
concern  yourself  about  my  nephew.  I  can  pro- 
vide for  him  when  the  fitting  time  comes." 

I  left  astonished  and  confounded.  Nothing 
ever  occurred  more  completely  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  a  man's  expectations.  Was  this  owing 
solely  to  my  conduct  consequent  upon  teetotal- 
lism  ?  He  was  a  conscientious  man  no  doubt, 
who  would  not  promote  whom  he  thought  unfit ; 
but  man  in  the  abstract  is  selfish,  and  selfish- 
ness can  pour  a  drop  serene  or  dim  suffusion 
upon  the  visual  organs  of  the  most  conscientious 
and  intelligent.  I  hunted  about  in  my  mind  for 
some  other  reason,  for  I  could  not  but  think 
that  there  was  one.  The  parishioners  had  not 
recommended  me,   so  he  said-     But   man  is  a 
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mass   of  caprice,   an   enigma  that   no   one  can 
solve. 

1  set  off  home  at  a  round  pace,  not  more  pleased 
than  astonished,  as  much  the  one  as  the  other.  Was 
ever  man  so  happy  ?  Hope,  when  it  cometh,  is 
a  tree  of  life ;  what  is  hope  then  when  it  comes 
against  hope  ?  O,  it  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven  : 
many,  when  received  into  heaven,  will  wonder 
how  they  got  there.  Well,  it  could  never,  I 
thought,  be  said  of  me  again,  as  it  had  been 
thousands  of  times  before  by  both  me  and  my 
friends,  "  and  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her 
own."  I  did  not  think  the  thing  within  the 
range  of  possibility  now  or  in  the  life  to  come.  I 
looked  upon  myself  as  the  special  favourite  of 
heaven- 
It  was  not  my  intention  to  walk  all  the  way 
back ;  indeed,  the  day  was  too  far  spent,  though 
my  strength  was  renewed  by  the  alcohol  of 
success,  no  other  sort-  I  descended  with  a 
heart  and  a  half  the  winding  gravel- walk  with 
the  title  deed  to  Fairfall  in  my  pocket,  which  I 
was  to  post  in  the  village  to  the  Archbishop ; 
and  no  sooner  had  I  reached  the  high  road  at 
the  bottom,  than  I  was  startled  out  of  my  five 
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senses  by  something  coming  thump  upon  me 
from  behind,  which  almost  knocked  me 
down. 

I  had  not  recovered  my  senses  and  erect 
position,  when  I  perceived  myself  caressed  by 
Pollux,  who  appeared  as  delighted  to  see  me  as 
if  I  had  been  his  master  and  best  friend.  This 
was  the  eclair cissement — my  success  was  no 
longer  a  mystery.  Lord  Rolle  had  been  behind 
the  scene.  I  turned  round  and  saw  him  just 
entering  the  high  road  from  the  aforesaid 
winding  walk. 

Since  poor  Whittle  had  told  me  that  he  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  farm ;  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  as  well  as  himself,  had  no  longer  a 
home  of  their  own,  I  confess  that,  though  I  saw 
I  was  indebted  to  his  lordship  for  Fairfall,  I 
could  not  look  upon  him  with  the  same  respect 
as  heretofore.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man 
who  had  the  heart  to  "  shut  the  gates  of  mercy 
on  mankind."  But  whatever  he  was  to 
others,  to  me  he  was  a  friend,  and  so  entitled 
to  my  gratitude  and  esteem. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  have  the  immediate  pre- 
sentation to  the  vicarage  of  Fairfall  in  my 
pocket." 
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"  Indeed  !    You  surprise  me." 

"  That  may  do  for  a  joke,  but  I  know  whom 
I  have  to  thank,  your  lordship  first  and  then 
Mr.  Thrifton." 

"  For  shame  !  w^here  is  your  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Thrifton  ?  I  am  not  the  patron  of  Fair- 
fall." 

"  But  you  have  influenced  the  patron  to  give 
it  to  me,  and  that  is  much  of  a  much- 
ness." 

"  Thank  God,  Mr.  Rechab— Him  first,  Him 
last — that  He  has  been  so  gracious  as  to  make 
you  a  teetotaller.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that,  if 
you  took  the  pledge  and  kept  it,  I  would 
patronise  and  God  would  prosper  you  ?  With- 
out being  a  prophet,  I  have  prophesied  truly — 
vou  have  been  the  one  and  experienced  the 
other,  ^es,  and  will  in  time  and  when  time  shall 
be  no  more." 

"  Marvellous  has  been  the  revolution  in  me 
and  my  fortune,  and  not  less  so  in  your  lord- 
ship.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  in  your 
first  conversation  with  me  in  York  ?  '  A 
teetotaller  is  the  most  ungrateful  fellow  upon 
earth.  I  would  give  a  living  to  a  smoker,  but 
I  would   sooner  give  my  dog  Pollux,  which  the 
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whole  world  could  not  purchase,  than  a  living 
to  a  milksop,  who  refuses  the  comforts  that  God 
offers  him.'  " 

"  Marvellous  with  me,  I  think,  more  than 
with  any  other  man ;  hut  every  penitent  sinner  thinks 
so  if  he  has  been,  as  I,  an  extraordinary  sinner. 
I  know  no  man  who  has  as  much  to  thank  God 
for  as  I  have." 

"  1  thought  you  had  been  abroad,  my  lord. 
1  never  expected  to  see  you  here," 

"  I  intended  going  for  the  sake  of  my 
friends,  and  it  is  for  their  sake  and  at  their  wish 
that  I  remain  at  home.  I  have  been  the 
prodigal  son  of  whom  my  relations  havebeenjustly 
— alas  !  too  justly — ashamed,  and  whom,  on  ray 
repentance,  they  have  met  while  yet  a  great  way 
off  with  exultation  and  affection.  They  once 
blushed  at  my  name,  I  now  live  in  their  hearts 
-: — they  are  as  proud  of  me  as  once  they  were 
ashamed." 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  it ;  but 
allow  me  to  ask  how,  just  at  this  particular  time, 
your  lordship  happens  to  be  here  ?" 

"  Need  you  ask  ? — for  your  sake.  I  have 
made  an  exchange  for  the  nephew  which  enables 
Mr.  Thrifton  to  offer  vou  Fairfall." 
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"  I  thought  so,  and  asked  to  be  sure-  Accept 
the  thanks  I  feel,  and  cannot  express." 

"  Shall  you  be  at  Rockcliff  on  Friday 
week  ?" 

"  Certainly  ;  unless  something  I  cannot  fore- 
see prevent,  I  am  sure  not  to  deny  myself  the 
pleasure." 

"  Then  J  shall  meet  you  again  on  that 
day." 

The  instant  he  had  said,  so  and  when  I  was 
going  to  speak  to  him  about  Whittle,  he  left 
me.  I  posted  the  letter,  and  hastened  to  the 
coach-office,  where  1  found  Messrs.  Gerald, 
Hitchens,  and  several  besides.  They  had  just 
arrived,  and  their  business  was  to  petition  Mr. 
Thrifton  in  my  favour.  I  told  them  that 
everything  was  settled  to  my  and  their  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  that,  if  they  went,  they  might 
thank  him  for  the  favour  they  came  to  request. 
They  did  go  and  thank  him,  and  we  all 
returned  together  that  evening,  by  coach  to 
Fairfall,  rejoicing  as  much  as  men  could  do, 
and  that  without  the  aid  of  a  single  drop  of 
alcohol. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 

I  AM  now  again  in  my  lodgings,  and  what 
raised  in  my  mind  a  tumult  of  passion  ?  Not 
joy  at  the  vicarage  of  Fairfall  worth  £300  per 
annum,  and  the  suffix  of  vicar  for  my  name, 
but  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the 
fate  of  poor  Ann  Whittle.  I  thought  of  her 
until  pity  thaw'd  my  heart  to  running  water. 
I  thought  of  the  madness  of  her  love  for  me, 
madness  which  I  knew,  if  any  man  did,  she 
could  not  prevent,  of  her  marrying  Wren,  her 
aversion,  by  compulsion — of  her  poverty  now, 
and  going  out  to  service  after  being  a  rector's 
wife,  of  my  promise  that  she  should  hear  from 
me  in  case  I  prospered,  of  her  expectation  and 
disappointment,    and  other  such  things,   until, 
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though  I  was  not  attached  to  her,  I   thought  I 
ought  to  marry  her  from  compassion. 

Though  I  had  never  promised  her  marriage, 
I  had   said   what  was   very  much   like  it,   and 
what  her  fond  heart  would  cherish   and  dwell 
upon  as  an  earnest  of  our  future   union.     Did 
not  honour  bind  me  to  make  her  my  wife  ?  Did 
not  a  sense  of  christian  duty,  a  stronger  tie  still,  or 
is  or  should  be  ?  My  conclusion,  backed  by  pity, 
not  love,  was  that  it  did,  and  this  preponderated 
in  the  scale  against  every  other  consideration.  My 
mind  was  all  but  made  up,  my  determination  all 
but  fixed  to  marry  her.      What  should  decide, 
what  should  remove  all  vacillation  ?  she  was  not 
a  lady,  some  would  say,  she  was  a  servant,  and 
other  such  things  weighed  down    the  opposite 
scale.     What  should  balance  or  kick  the  beam 
in  favour  of  my  marrying  her  ?  I  knew  not,  but 
pity  pleaded  so  overwhelmingly  for  her,  that  I 
decided  at  length  on  laying  the  matter  before 
my  friends,  and  abiding  by  their  advice. 

Next  day  I  forwarded  all  requisite  papers  to 
the  Archbishop,  and  then  went  to  Swallowbeck 
to  my  two  counsellors,  who  were  called  upon  to 
officiate  as  both  judge  and  jury,  I  stated   the 
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case  as  impartially  and  fairly  as  I  could,  both 
for  her  and  against  her,  as  much  so  as  any 
judge  ever  summed  up  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  of  a  question  without  showing  any  leaning 
to  either  side.  They  both  pitied  her  much,  but 
thought  my  marrying  her  not  a  duty. 

"  She  would  degrade  you  for  want  of  educa- 
tion," said  my  brother. 

"  No  :  she  is  very  lady-like,  her  manner  is 
very  good,  better  than  that  of  many  far  more 
accomphshed." 

"  But  she  is  a  servant ;  no  respectable  family 
would  notice  her  or  you  on  her  account." 

"  No  one  in  Fairfall  knows  that." 

"  The  fact  would  certainly  reach  the  place  soon 
or  late.  I  like  no  such  secret,  it  would  be  a 
constant  terror  and  torture.^' 

"  It  would  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  Her 
father  was  a  respectable  farmer." 

"  Not  so  very  respectable,  if  all  you  say  be 
true.  He  is  now  a  drover ;  would  he  come  to 
Fairfall  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  I  ask  your  advice." 

"  You  need  none.     Her  marriage  exonerates 

N    2 
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YOU,  if  you  were   ever  under   any    obligation, 
which  does  not  clearly  appear." 

"  I  certainly  feel  something  like  an  obligation, 
and  considerable  inclination  to  observe  it,  but  1 
will  consider  the  matter  still  further," 

I  afterwards  observed  in  both  my  brother  and 
mother  great  uneasiness,  a  very  dissatisfied 
aspect,  and  soon  learned  from  my -father  that 
they  had  explained  to  him,  and  that  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  duty.  Knowing  him  as 
they  did,  they  might  have  been  sure  that  he 
would  if  he  did  any  thing.  He  had  never 
known  any  thing  else  in  all  his  life  but  duty, 
and  duty  with  him  was  always  determination. 

I  rambled  into  the  fields  to  ruminate  there 
alone  ;  for  they,  instead  of  clearing  away  doubts, 
darkened  counsel.  They  did  not  think  her  good 
enough,  and  so  were  strongly  prepossessed  against 
her. 

She  was  pretty,  she  was  amiable,  she  was  a 
lady,  she  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her  as  much  as 
I  now  could  any  one.  She  would  make  an  ex- 
cellent wife,  submissive  in  everything,  and 
obedient,  solicitous  to  make  me  happy.     I  had 
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encouraged  her  to  hope,  and  disappointed  her. 
It  could  not  be  honourable.  I  felt  duty  supported 
by  inclination.  I  resolved  to  marry  her,  and 
having  done  this,  I  hastened  home  to  tell  my 
friends,  but  in  the  town  I  met  not  Jane,  but  two 
of  her  brothers  in  mourning.  They  looked  at 
me,  and  evidently  with  a  wish  to  appear  pleasant, 
which  fired  me  with  indignation.  But  what 
were  they  in  mourning  for  ?  It  was  strange  that 
my  friends  had  never  yet  answered  my  inquiry, 
or,  since  I  came  home,  mentioned  the  name  of 
Jane.  Satisfaction  on  this  point  was  now  every- 
thing, or  the  only,  rather,  in  my  mind,  and  I 
entered  the  house  inflated  to  explosion  wdth 
curiosity.  I  found  a  conflict  going  on  between 
my  father  on  one  side,  and  mother  and  brother 
on  the  other :  that  is,  between  duty  and  pride. 
The  two  latter  had  taken  serious  alarm  at  the 
bare  idea  of  so  intimate  an  identity  as  an  union 
with  the  servile  daughter  of  a  drover.  They 
maintained  that  Fairfall  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
me,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
never  got  it,  and  that  I  was  under  a  greater 
obligation  to  marry  Jane  my  first  flame. 
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"  Marry  Jane  !"  said  I,  "  how  can  that  be  ? 
Is  she  not  married  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  my  mother,  with  great  warmth, 
"  and  unmarried  again,  and  as  good  as  if  she 
never  had  been  married,  for  the  only  child  they 
had,  died  before  its  father." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  De  Witt 
is  dead?" 

"  He  has  been  buried  a  long  time." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  inform  me  when  I 
asked  you  ?" 

"  Had  you  not  had  bother  enough  about  him 
before?" 

"  And  you  mention  him  now,  when  you  think 
I  wish  to  do  my  duty  to  poor  Ann  Whittle." 

"  You  were  engaged  to  Jane  Seymour  and 
ought  to  do  your  duty  to  her." 

"  And  who  disengaged  me  ?  I  would  sooner 
blow  my  brains  out  than  marry  her  now." 

"  It  was  not  her  fault ;  she  was  to  be  pitied. 
You  know  very  well,  that  she  married  Mr.  De 
Witt  very  much  against  her  v^ish  and  has 
been  as  unhappy  about  it  as  you;"  said  my 
brother. 
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"  I  doubt  that,  i  abhor  her  and  the  whole 
famiJy." 

"  She  is  a  most  accomphshed  lady,  and  will 
have  a  large  fortune." 

"  Her  money  perish  with  her." 

"  She  would  be  in  everything  a  most  suitable 
vicar's  wife." 

"  She  can  never  suit  me  now.  I  owe  a  duty 
to  Miss  Whittle  and  have  fully  made  up  my 
mind." 

"  Miss  !  I  say  Miss  too — a  drover's  brat  and 
a  menial  who  knows  not  the  alphabet' ' 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Wren,  then,  you  know  whom 
I  mean.  As  for  the  alphabet,  she  knows  more 
than  you  do." 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  my  mother  weeping,  "  if 
you  marry  her,  my  life  will  be  miserable." 

"  Whether  I  marry  her  or  not,  I  will  never 
marry  Jane." 

I  now  cut  short  a  discussion  which  might 
have  proceeded  ad  infinitum,  by  unceremoniously 
leaving  the  house  and  returning  to  Fairfall.  At 
length  the  appointed  Friday  came,  and  when  I 
reached  the  coach,  I  found  Messrs.  Hope, 
Gerald  and  Hitchens   there,   who  had  accepted, 
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of  which  1  was  previously  not  aware,  a  similar 
invitation.  The  teetotal  quaternion  journeyed 
together,  and  never  tasted  a  drop,  but  looked 
with  unfeigned  disgust  at  the  frequent  calls  of 
coachee  for  another  glass.  After  due  prepara- 
tion we  went  into  the  drawing-room,  the  splen- 
dour of  which  1  have  not  a  vocabularv  rich 
enouo;h  to  describe.  It  was  not  in  this  room  I 
had  had  my  interview  with  Mr.  Thrifton ;  I 
had  never  seen  it  before,  nor,  I  confess,  anything 
like  it.  There  was  going  to  be,  it  seemed,  a 
large  party,  gentlemen  and  ladies  entering  in 
couples  arm-in-arm  in  marvellous  succession- 

At  last  the  lady  of  the  house  came  in  with  a 
lady  in  widow-weeds,  whom   I  recognised  with 
thrilling  emotion — a  lady   once  more  than   all 
the  world  to  me.     I  shook  hands  with  her  as  a 
lady  I   had    known,    but   certes    not  with    the 
countenance  of  a  Christian  minister.     Though 
anything  but  a  Puseyite,  I  am  now  at  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  excuse 
me  for  confessing,  not  a  part  of  the  truth,  but 
the  whole.     Her  face  was  suffused,  most  pain- 
fully for  a  lady,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  speak  affably  and  blandly, 
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to  help  her  to  recover  her  self-possession,  but 
the  effort  was  a  woeful  failure.  Oh  !  foro-ive 
me,  heaven,  for  my  unruly  heart. 

I   did   not  show   her  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room,   and  I  was  glad  of  it.      She  sat   directly 
vis-cl-vis  to  me  at  the  table,  so  that,  whether  I 
wished  or   not,   I   could  not    but    contemplate 
what  she  was,  and  I  saw  it  still  the  same,  inex- 
pressibly pretty,  hut  woe- worn.     Whether  I  had 
suffered  or  not,  she  had,  and  if  she  had  really 
disliked  her   union,    her   sufferings    must  have 
been  much   more   acute.     Her  blush  was  now 
succeeded  by  a  death-like   pallor,  more  like  the 
drooping    snow-drop    by    the    contrast.      Pliny 
says  of  Julius   Caesar,  that  he  could  employ  at 
the  same   time,  liis   ears  to   listen,  his  eyes  to 
read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 
I  did  not  aim  at  this  quadruple   achievement, 
but  at   something  like  it,  which  was  perhaps  a 
greater  achievement  than  even  Caesar's,  consider- 
ing that  the  while  a  fiercfe  war  was  being  waged 
within   me  between  conflicting  passions.      Not 
to  appear  a  cipher,  I  endeavoured   to  converse, 
whilst  1  was  surveying  the  all-absorbing  object 
before    me,     and     employing     my    mind    for 
decision.  N  3 
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After    thinking  of    my  disappointment,   and 
many  provocations,  real  or  imaginary,  my  mind 
turned  over  to  another  leaf,  and  there  read  her 
disappointment  as  great  as  mine,   that  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  a  father's  cupidity,  and  guilty 
only    of   filial    obedience.       I    thought   of    her 
sorrow  then,  and  ever  since,  and   contemplated 
her  surpassing  beauty,  still  undecayed  and  un- 
decaying,  until  compassion  prevailed  over  every 
opposing  passion,  and  I  could  not  but  look  at 
her  more  in  pity  than  in  anger.      I  did  so,  and 
she  saw  it.     Love  reasserted   her   right   to   the 
empire  of  my  heart,  and,  though  not  so  quickly 
as  Csesar  conquered   Pharnaces,  when  he  said, 
veni,  vidi,    vici,   yet  long  before  the  cloth  was 
withdrawn,    I    was    determined   to   marry   her. 
She  read  my  heart  across  the  table,  and  knew 
what  had  been  passing,   and   had   passed  in  it, 
as  well  as  I  did  myself. 

What  a  tell-tale  is  the  face  !  If  I  had  wanted 
to  conceal  my  heart,  I  could  not  have  done  it. 
Love  beamed  forth  in  every  feature  of  my  face, 
visible  to  any  one,  much  more  to  a  lover,  and 
found  a  reflex,  faithful,  and  as  visible  in  every 
feature  of  hers.  From  being  downcast,  she 
began  to  look  up,    and   ere  the  ladies  retired. 
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she  was  as  I  knew  her  before  she  married  Mr. 
De  Witt,  and  all  this  without  the  interchange  of 
a  single  word  between  us  ;  there  had  been  an 
intercommunication,  it  is  true,  but  cordial,  not 
vocal.  And  did  she  not  suspect  that  I  was 
hollow,  and  meditating  revenge  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  the  heart  to  disbelieve 
what  it  ardently  desires.  She  knew,  too,  how 
once  I  had  loved  her,  and  the  return  of  my 
attachment  could  be  no  marvel.  She  knew, 
too,  by  her  own  heart,  that  love  is  a  fire  which 
never  burns  out,  and  that,  though  smothered 
for  a  while,  a  small  breeze  will  make  it  blaze 
out  afresh. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  was  my  whole 
attention,  as  being  all  I  could  seriously  think 
about.  I  now  wished  to  learn  how  she  came 
to  be  there,  but  for  the  life  of  me  could  not 
address  her  as  Mrs.  De  Witt ;  the  word  stuck 
in  my  throat. 

"  You  are  a  long  way  from  home  ;  are  you 
now  residing  with  your  father  ?" 

"  I  shall  reside  with  him,  but  for  some  time 
I  have  been  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Thrifton." 

"  Have  they  some  property  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 
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"Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  we  were  at  school 
together." 

"  Oh,  I  see ;  then  you  will  remain  here  some 
time  ?" 

"  She  is  unwilling  to  leave  at  present,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  stay  much  longer." 

"  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Thrifton  has  g-iven 
me  the  vicarage  of  Fairfall?" 

"  Yes,  and  knew  his  intention  to  do  so  long 
before  you  did." 

"  I  am  much  indebted  to  Lord  Rolle." 

"  Much,  but  not  wholly.  Mrs.  Thrifton  was 
as  great  a  friend  to  you  as  any  one." 

"  Indeed,  I  never  knew  her,  never  saw  her 
in  my  life  before  to-day." 

"  But  /  know  her,  she  may  do  more  for  you 
still." 

"  And  why  should  she  take  such  an  interest 
in  my  welfare?" 

"  I  don't  choose  to  say.  I  am  glad  you  are 
a  teetotaller." 

"  So  am  I,  and  sorry  that  I  was  ever  any- 
thing else." 

"  Without  that  you  would  have  had  no  chance 
for  Fairfall  or  anything  else." 

"  Certainly  not  from  Mr.  Thrifton.'' 
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"  Nor  from  any  one  else  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  have  known  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  pity  you 
were  ever  the  reverse." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  You  don't  wish.  Do  you  know  Tilsey 
Nook  and  Mr.  BuUock  ?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  ?" 

"  And  Miss  Caroline  Elizabeth  Bullock,  the 
orchard,  the  ivy-mantled  tower,  and  the  hooting 
owl  ?" 

"  Ah  !  ah  !  ah !  yes,  and  so  do  you,  it  seems." 

"  Willy  Whittle  and  Miss  Ann  ?" 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  do." 

"  Tom  Treddle,  Follyfoot,  and  the  Hung 
Gate,  Betty  Brimmer,  and  Nanny  Ticeall  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  have  been  with  Lord  Rolle,  I  see. 
I  shall  remember  his  lordship." 

"  And  with  somebody  else  ?" 

We  were  now  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Thrifton, 
and  I  went  to  another  part  of  the  room.  Mrs. 
De  Witt  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  the 
demise  of  her  other  half,  or  if  she  did,  it  was  in  the 
Irish  interpretation  of  the  word.  I  was  surprised, 
too,  that  Lord  RoUe  should  have  been  such  a 
sieve,  and  was  not  well  pleased.     He  must  have 
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told  Mr.  Thrifton,  my  patron  that  had  been,  and, 
if  my  intended  spoke  the  truth,  would  be,  and 
what  would  he  think  of  all  these  things,  done  in 
secret,  but  now  proclaimed  on  the  house-top? 
He  told  me  that  they  were  as  secret  with  him  as 
what  is  done  in  heaven,  but  he  wants  me,  said 
I,  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 

After  conversing  awhile  with  several,  I  found 
myself  alone,  and  no  sooner  so  than  joined  and 
accosted  by  Mrs.  Thrifton,  to  whom,  not  only  as 
the  lady  of  the  house,  but  as  my  patroness  past 
and  perspective,  of  course  my  best  attention  was 
due.  I  did  my  best  to  play  the  agreeable  :  gra- 
titude and  self-interest,  the  latter  always  omni- 
potent, combined  to  give  me  both  the  will  and 
power.  But,  in  whatever  channel  I  directed  my 
remarks,  I  always  found  matrimony  floating  on 
the  surface  of  what  she  had  to  say,  and  that 
whether  Mrs.  De  Witt — a  murrain  on  the  name 
— could  court  for  herself  or  not,  Mrs.  Thrifton 
was  no  mean  hand  at  courting  for  her. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Rechab,  is  Fairfall  a  very  lonely 
place?" 

"  Oh  !  it  cannot  be.  There  are  many  most 
respectable  families  there." 
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"  But  the  respectable  families  reside  a  little 
off;  some  two  or  three  miles." 

"  No,  not  all  of  them.  Some  of  them  much 
nearer." 

"  What !  you  will  have  nothing  but  shop- 
keepers to  keep  company  with." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  by  no  means.  There  is  excellent 
society  there." 

"But  too  far  off.  Will  your  father  and  mother 
come  and  reside  with  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  have  no  thoughts  of  such 
a  thing,  nor  have  they." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  you. 
You  will  die  of  ennui  while  you  are  yet  a  young 
man." 

"  I  hope  not.     I  don't  mean  to  do  so." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  am  sure  you  will.  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  look  out  for  a  wife.  But,  perhaps 
there  is  no  house." 

She  knew,  as  well  as  I  did,  that  there  was, 
and  what  sort  of  a  one. 

"  Tliere  is  a  most  excellent  house,  madam, 
recently  built:   too  good,  indeed,  for  the  living." 

"  But  Fairfall  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  is  it  ? 
Would  a  respectable  lady  like  to  live  there  ?" 
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"  Really,  ma'm,  I  know  not  the  liking  of  re- 
spectable ladies,  but  I  know  not  a  more  pleasant 
place  anywhere." 

"  Is  it  a  clean  looking  town  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  much  as  any  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  And  is  the  house  detached  or  contiguous  to 
some  other  ?" 

"  It  stands  by  itself,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  any  other ;"  all  which  she  knew. 

"  O  dear  then,  you  must  lose  no  time  in 
making  choice  of  a  lady.  But  perhaps  you 
have?" 

"  Really  ma'am,  it  is  much  easier  to  ask 
questions  than  to  answer  them.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  reply,  and  beg  to  be  excused." 

"  O  then,  I  see  you  have  acted  wisely,  Be 
sure  to  be  honourable,"  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  I  always  have  been,  and  hope  to  remain 
so." 

"  It  is  very  wrong  to  win  the  heart  of  a  lady 
and  then  forsake  her." 

"  Yes,  where  shall  the  traitor  rest,  he  the 
deceiver  ?" 

"  He  never  can  rest,  and  he  never  ought  to 
do.     I  think  I  can  recommend-" 
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"  Oh  !  I  had    much  rather   that  you  would 
not." 

"  What  !    if  I  recommend  the  lady  of  your 
choice  ?" 

"  You  know  not  that  I  have  chosen." 
"  Yes,  I  know  your  whole  history,  as  much  of 
you  as  you  know  yourself.  I  say,  be  honourable." 
*'  I  will  never  be  anything  else." 
"  Honour  is  the  ladder  for  you  to   climb   by. 
I  will  see  to  that-" 

"  I  will  never  climb  by  any  other." 
"Then  settle  the  matter  before  you  leave." 
In  an  instant  she  was  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  De  Witt.  Of  course  I  saw  to  what  all  she 
said  pointed,  and  that  Mrs.  De  Witt  had  revealed 
to  her  the  secret  of  our  whole  courtship  and  its 
hitherto  unhappy  result.  I  was  already  so  de- 
termined to  marry  Jane,  that  this  promise  of 
promotion  in  the  event  of  my  doing  so,  though 
self-interest  is  an  overwhelming  argument,  did 
not  at  all  clinch  or  strengthen  my  resolution.  I 
now  sought  an  opportunity  of  renewing  a  pro- 
posal, which  in  the  first  instance  had  been  the 
parent  of  so  much  disappointment  and  un- 
happiness.     No  such  opportunity  could   I  find 
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that  night:  she  was  always  surrounded,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  purposely,  and  purposely  to 
shun  an  interview,  except  in  the  presence  of 
others.  Was  this  female  artifice,  which  makes 
a  show  of  rejecting  what  it  would  give  all  the 
world  for  ?  I  know  not,  but  the  artifice  was  so 
transparent  that  I  began  to  fight  shy  too,  and 
when  morning  came,  I  was  about  to  leave  in  a 
huff. 

But  ladies  have  more  stratagems  than  one. 
Their  generalship  in  the  matter  of  courtship 
far  surpasses  all  the  military  ruses  of  the  cele- 
brated Carthaginian.  Hannibal  could  beat  the 
Romans  in  war,  but,  sure  I  am,  he  would  have 
had  no  chance  with  Mrs.  Thrifton,  in  the  art 
of  match-making.  Next  morning-  I  found  a 
servant  in  livery  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
who  instantly  showed  me  into  a  small  room, 
beautifully  adapted  in  size,  furniture,  pictures, 
for  a  small  party,  w^here,  instead  of  meeting  my 
friends  of  Fairfall,  I  found  no  one  but  Mrs.  De 
Witt,  before  a  breakfast-table,  with  everything 
prepared  for  breakfast.  She  ruse  to  meet  me, 
we  chatted  for  some  time,  now  talked  of  this, 
and   then  of  that ;  but  no   one  came,  save  the 
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aforesaid  lackey,  who  brought  what  was  neces- 
sary to  enable  us  to  commence  our  dejeuner.  The 
meaning  of  aU  this  needed  no  vocal  organ  ;  it 
spoke  for  itself.  But  when  we  two,  all  alone 
had  finished  breakfast,  and  no  business  had  been 
done,  at  least  the  business,  in  came  Mrs.  Thrif- 
ton.  She  must  have  beensomewherewhereshehad 
seen,orheard,  or  both,  what  had  passed  between  us. 

"Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Rechab,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  together  again  ;  there  is  nothing  like 
honour." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  that  I  have  hated  so 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  as  to  be  forced  to 
do  a  thing.  I  could  always  be  led,  too  easily,  1 
own,  but  never  driven. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  us 
the  opportunity,  but,  allow  me  to  say,  you  have 
come  rather  too  soon  ;  our  private  conversation 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  return  to  Fairfall  very 
soon." 

"  Oh,  dear !  but  1  will  not  interrupt  you, 
poor  things.  I  thought  by  this  time  all  had 
been  arranged."  She  knew  better,  for  she  had 
heard  all,  and  came  to  complete  what,  she 
thought,  I  would  not  begin. 
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She  instantly  left  the  room,  and  I  as  instantly 
made  the  proposal,  which  was  as  instantly 
accepted.  It  was  arranged  that  we  should  be 
married,  as  soon  as  I  had  gone  through  the 
usual  forms  of  institution  and  induction,  and 
furnished  my  house,  for  which,  at  my  request, 
she  gave  me  a  few  directions. 

"  I  could  wish,"  said  I,  "  to  be  married  as 
quietly  as  possible,  without  any  previous  noise 
or  interference." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  inform  my  friends.  I 
repented  of  not  having  married  you  before,  and 
I  told  them  so,  and,  as  I  was  so  dissatisfied, 
they  said  they  sincerely  wished  I  had  done  so." 

"  My  friends,  my  mother  and  brother  espe- 
cially, have  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  renew 
my  suit,  but  I  intend  to  say  nothing  to  them  on 
the  subject.  After  such  an  expression  our  mar- 
riage cannot  be  exactly  clandestine.  Where 
shall  you  be  ?" 

"  Here  until  we  are  married,  and  I  could 
wish  to  be  married  at  the  parish  church  here." 

"  Well,  I  will  communicate  with  you  as  soon 
as  I  shall  have  made  the  requisite  preparations ; 
but,  until  the  day  appointed,  I  think  you  need 
not  expect  to  see  me." 
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rmmediately  after  this,  T  and  Messrs.  Hope^ 
Gerald  and  Kitchens  were  on  our  way  home. 
I  marvelled  all  the  way  at  the  revolution  in  my 
position  and  prospects  since  I  took  the  pledge, 
and  especially  at  the  short  period  in  which  that 
revolution  had  been  eifected.  In  little  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  I  was  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  which  I  came  to  be  the  curate,  an 
event  the  anticipation  of  which  neither  did  nor 
could  occur  to  my  mind,  and  still  more  mar- 
vellous was  it,  that  in  that  short  period  too  I 
should  be  on  the  eve  of  marrying  her  for  whom 
a  few  years  back  I  would  gladly  have  parted 
with  the  whole  world,  had  it  been  mine,  and 
whom  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  thought  the 
whole  world  could  not  induce  me  to  make  my 
wife. 

I  was  instituted  by  his  grace,  inducted  by  a 
neighbouring  incumbent,  and  I  read  myself  in 
and  preached  a  sort  of  inaugural  sermon  the 
following  Sunday.  During  the  week  I  employed 
an  upholsterer  to  furnish  and  set  my  house  in  order 
for  the  reception  of  a  wife.  I  observed  that  he 
did  this  in  some  things  differently  from  my 
orders  and    much    more    extravagantly  than  I 
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wished ;  I  did  not  tell  him  that  all  this  was 
preparation  for  a  wife,  but,  though  my  tongue 
did  not  grow  wanton  in  her  praise,  he  thought 
so,  and  his  thought  was  soon  echoed  throughout 
the  parish.  The  expense  was  a  terror,  for  which 
I  intended  to  borrow  from  my  father,  but  when 
I  asked  for  his  bill,  he  told  me  that  it  had  been 
already  made  out  and  discharged.  "  By  whom,'^ 
said  I  ?     "  By  Mrs.  Thrifton." 

Three  weeks  after  the  tapissier  had  finally 
quitted  the  house,  Jane  and  I  were  united  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony.  She  observed  what 
a  contrast  there  was  between  the  day  Mr.  De 
Witt  was  interred,  and  that  on  which  we  were 
married.  On  the  former  the  rain  descended  in 
torrents  :  the  latter  was  one,  she  thought,  of  the 
most  brilliant  she  had  ever  seen. 

We  were  both  happy  beings  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon  and  have  continued  so  ever  since- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  these  my  Memoirs  to 
a  close,  but,  before  I  do  so,  I  think  my  under- 
taking would  be  incomplete,  were  I  not  to 
add  a  few  further  particulars.  Since  my  solemn 
pledge  never  to  taste  again,  my  prosperity  has 
been  so  remarkable  and  aU  but  miraculous,  that 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  deter- 
mined sceptic  in  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
Providence  not  to  recognise  and  be  forced  to 
admit  the  special  interposition  of  God  in  my 
favour.  He  had  given  me  all  I  could  desire  and 
far  more  than  T  ever  expected,  and  though  ven- 
geance is  His  and  He  gives  not  that  prerogative 
to  man,  he  seemed  to  give  me  also  vengeance 
upon  my  enemies. 
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Having  lived  quietly  and  happily  with  my  wife 
at  Fairfall  about  three  months,  I  took  it  into 
mv  head  one  day  to  take  her  over  to  Swallow- 
beck.  Ambition,  the  littleness  of  pride,  was  the 
lever,  a  lever  all  but  sufficient  to  lift  the  world, 
or,  rather,  which  would  lift  it,  had  it  a 
fulcrum.  Her  family  was  highly  respectable. 
To  Swallowbeck  then  we  determined  to  take  a 
trip,  but  a  remove  for  some  time  retarded  our 
starting.  Our  servant  was  about  to  leave  us : 
her  notice  would  expire  before  we  could  con- 
veniently return,  and  we  were  not  provided  with 
another  in  whom  we  could  confide.  Many 
applied  but  were  reported  not  trustworthy. 
Here  were  we  like  two  racers  panting  for  the 
conflict,  and  unable  to  leave  the  starting  post, 
and  quite  uncertain  when  we  should  be  at  liberty. 
One  evening  as  night  was  drawing  her  sable 
curtain,  we  were  complaining  on  this  subject, 
and  almost  inclined  to  give  up  our  journey  in 
despair,  when  we  heard  a  female  singing  before 
the  drawing-room  window ;  the  air  I  had  heard 
before,  but  I  could  not  distinguish  her  words,  I 
put  up  the  sash,  and  instantly  knew  the  song- 
stress, though  I  saw  her  not — it  was  Hannah 
Eyebright. 
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I  explained  to  Jane  her  history  so  far  as  I  was 
connected  with  it,  and  we  invited  her  into  the 
house.  She  said  that,  since  Mr-  Whittle  had 
been  forced  to  leave,  she  had  been  employed 
occasionally  at  various  houses,  and  had  at  last 
resolved  on  finding  me  out  and  tendering  to  me 
an  offer  of  her  services.  I  learned  from  her  many 
particulars  respecting  Benwell  and  the  people, 
but  the  reader  would  not  now  thank  me  for  the 
recital :  besides  I  am  now  hastening  to  a  close- 
She  had  in  her  pocket  a  character  written,  she 
said,  by  Mr-  Whittle,  and  she  spoke  the  truth : 
I  knew  his  hand  writing  as  well  as  my  own-  He 
described  the  bearer,  Hannah  Eyebright,  to  be 
"  as  honest  a  lass  as  ever  churned  a  pund's 
butter."  I  told  my  wife  that  I  was  sure  as  to 
her  honesty,  and  she  immediately  engaged  her. 

Next  day,  I  secured  the  services  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  for  two  Sundays,  and  we 
made  every  preparation  for  starting  the  day 
following.  The  day  following  came,  and  we 
were  ready  to  set  off,  when  a  knock  at  the 
door,  loud  and  rapidly  repeated,  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  wished  to 
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speak  to  the  Rev.  Jonadab   Rechab.     The  ser- 
vant said  the  name  was  Bullock. 

"  Bullock  !"  said  I,  by  an  involuntary  echo  ; 
"  what !  Bullock  of  Tilsey  ?" 

"  He  did  not  say  where  he  came  from,  Sir," 
was  the  reply. 

But  whence  he  came,  and  what  for,  I  could 
have  no  doubt,  and  therefore  needed  not  to  have 
asked  the  question.  He  and  the  lady  were 
shown  into  another  room,  and  there  I  soon 
found  John  Bullock,  Esquire,  the  gentleman 
par  excellence,  and  his  daughter,  Caroline  Eli- 
zabeth. 1  shook  hands  with  both,  but  should 
have  served  them  right  had  I  excluded  them 
the  house  and  slammed  the  door  in  their 
faces. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rechab  ;  I  hope  I 
find  you  quite  well.  As  I  was  travelling  this 
way,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  a  gentleman,  to 
call  and  see  an  old  friend." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  as  a  gentleman 
for  doing  me  the  honour  as  in  duty  bound." 

"  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  in  your  new 
curacy." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  knew  1  was 
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the  vicar,  for  it  had  been  in  the  newspapers,  and 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  knowledge,  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  call  and  see  an  old  friend  in  whose  face 
he  had  insultingly  slammed  his  door. 

"  Sir,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  am  very 
comfortable,  and  more  as  the  vicar  of  Fair- 
fall.- 

"  Vicar  !  Are  you  the  vicar  ?  I  am  quite 
surprised  and,  at  the  same  time,  delighted. 
Well,  allow  a  gentleman  and  an  old  friend  to 
congratulate  vou  on  vour  o-ood  fortune." 

"  Oh  !  papa,  this  is  a  much  more  pleasant 
place  than  Benwell.  Is  this  the  parsonage,  Mr. 
Rechab  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  this  is  the  parsonage  ;  built 
for  such,  and  as  such  occupied  by  your  humble 
servant." 

"  Really,  Betsy,  I  am  quite  delighted.  This 
is  a  residence  for  a  gentleman." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  for  a  lady.  Any  one  may 
be  proud  of  such  a  house  as  this.  Is  there 
respectable  society,  Mr.  Rechab?" 

"  The  first  society,  madam,  within  an  easy 
distance." 
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"  And  what  do  you  call  an  easy  distance  ?" 

"  There  are  many  families  of  high  rank 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town." 

"  Really,  that  is  a  great  advantage.  I  hope 
you  keep  a  carriage,  Mr.  Rechab,"  with  much 
appearance  of  amorous  tenderness.  She  was 
beginning,  indeed,  to  play  the  coquette  most 
fearfully  to  a  married  man,  but  she  did  not 
know  that  I  was  married ;  it  was  well  my  wife 
was  not  in  the  room. 

"  A  carriage,  Betsy,  a  carriage  !  A  carriage, 
though  very  necessary  for  a  gentleman  who  has 
married  a  respectable  lady,  is  an  expensive 
article  of  luxurv-  You  know  not  that  the 
iivino;  would  afford  it." 

This  of  course,  was  an  exertion  of  curiosity, 
and  I  had  no  objections  to  gratify  it. 

"  Fairfall  is  worth  £300  per  annum,  not 
quite  as  much  as  Benwell,  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  know  which  of  the  two  I  had  much 
rather  have." 

"  Oh,  for  a  gentleman,  I  know  which  is 
beyond  comparison  the  more  eligible." 

"  Well,  papa,  with  something  more  that 
would  support  a  carriage." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  he  now  only  wants  a 
lady  with  £10,000  to  make  him  a  gentleman 
in  style  of  living  as  well  as  in  education  and 
profession." 

"  Sir,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  all  my 
appliances  for  comfort,  and  the  life  I  wish  to 
lead." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rechab,  with  a  good  fortune  you 
are  made  for  life.  Is  the  town  a  very  hand- 
some one?  We  have  driven  in  very  hastily, 
and  seen  little  of  it.  Let  us  walk,  will 
you,  through  the  principal  street,  and  look 
at  the  church  ?"  She  now  took  hold  of  my 
arm,  and  her  aerial  castles  were  instantly 
shivered  by  the  entree  of  my  wife. 

"  Mrs.  Rechab— Mr.  and  Miss  Bullock." 

They  instantly  advanced  to  meet  her,  and 
shook  hands  as  if  they  had  known  her  for 
years,  he  with  as  much  imperturbable  non- 
chalance as  if  he  had  known  of  our  marriage, 
and  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  Betsy 
with  very  nearly  the  same,  the  only  difference 
being  a  little  pallor,  w^hich  lasted  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  a  scarcely 
perceptible  blush.     1  was  sorry  for  her,  but  not 
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at  all  for  him.  The  enacting  was  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  perfection.  They  ran  on  in  the  same 
strain  of  panegyric  as  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
locality, .  and  the  respectability  of  the  appoint- 
ment, intermixed  with  the  warmest  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes. 

Though  I  had  told  them  that  w^e  were 
anxious  to  set  off  on  our  journey,  yet,  to  carry 
on  the  farce  and  cover  their  chagrin,  they  per- 
sisted in  expressing  a  desire  that  we  would 
show  them  the  town  and  the  church,  and  there- 
fore I  and  my  wife  did  so.  He  paced  the  street 
with  great  dignity,  with  his  head  in  the  most 
lordly  manner,  and  ever  and  anon  adjusting 
his  cravat.  He  might  have  been  Mr.  Thrifton 
himself,  monarch  there  of  all  he  surveyed. 
Miss  Elizabeth  spoke  with  such  rapidity 
and  so  pleasantly,  that  my  wife  thought  her 
the  most  fascinating  young  lady  she  had  ever 
conversed  with-  Both  expressed  their  un- 
quahfied  approbation  of  every  thing  they  saw. 
The  town  was  a  httle  paradise,  the  church  a 
paragon  of  architectural  beauty. 

At  last  we  returned,  saw  them  into  their 
carriage,  the  same  I  had  seen  at   Benwell,  with 
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the  same  servants,  in  the  same  livery,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
and  see  them  at  Tilsey,  which  we  promised  to  do, 
should  we  ever  travel  that  way,  but  pleaded  the 
distance  in  excuse  for  not  coming  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  a  visit-  They  drove  off  in  a  perfect 
halo  of  smiles  and  compliments.  He  was  not 
now,  as  a  gentleman,  slamming  the  door  in  my 
face.  I  was  only  sorry  that  he  never  said  a 
word  about  intemperance.  For  such  a  remi- 
niscence a  genuine  teetotaller  is  always  prepared. 

After  these  unforseen  lets  and  hindrances  we 
at  length  set  off,  arrived  at  Swallowbeck  in  the 
afternoon,  and  took  up  our  abode  at  my  father's. 
We  promenaded  the  streets,  the  most  perfect 
contrast  to  what  at  least  I  had  been,  and,  in 
many  respects,  my  wife-  We  walked  over,  too, 
my  favourite  haunts  by  wood  and  dell,  every 
yard  of  which  teemed  with  once  melancholy 
associations ;  but  melancholy  now  I  neither  was 
nor  could  be. 

Tobacco  and  alcohol  no  longer  irritated  my 
nerves  and  fired  my  brain  with  every  passion 
but  that  which  is  good.  I  was  cool  and  con- 
tented.    Every  wish  was  gratified.     1  had  all  I 
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wanted.  Is  not  that  saying  too  much?  Too 
much  of  mortal  man,  ever  craving  like  the 
insatiable  man  of  death.  1  thank  my  total 
abstinence,  which  raised  no  desires  but  what 
reason  dictated  to  be  right,  and  which  had  been 
rewarded  by  Providence  with  more  than,  even  in 
my  maddest  mood,  T  had  ever  expected.  In 
the  streets  we  met  many  I  had  known,  and 
from  whom  in  my  difficulties  and  despair  I  had 
received  insults,  or  what  was  like  them,  conduct 
or  remarks  expressive  of  scorn  or  exultation  at 
my  downfall.  Their  behaviour  was  now  the 
reverse,  respect  as  to  one  who  had  risen  much 
above  their  grade,  and  from  some  of  the  most 
affluent  an  evident  wish  to  renew  acquaintance 
and  be   on   terms  of  intimacy. 

We  visited  the  churchyard  and  read  the 
monumental  inscription  to  the  memory  of  my 
old  class-fellow,  Dampier.  I  remembered  his 
insults  without  resentment,  and  his  repentance 
with  tears.  We  had  once  been  peculiarly  inti- 
mate, David  and  Jonathan,  and  that  intimacy,  I 
said  to  my  wife,  may  and  I  trust  will  ere  long 
be  renewed.  We  promenaded  along  the  brook 
in  the  noble  valley,  once  the  scene  of  my  raving 
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madness  and  blasphemies,  and  there  met  old 
Mr.  Scratch  repeating  the  walk  he  had  taken 
for  many  years,  and  between  us  nothing  un- 
pleasant might  have  occurred  ;  he  paid  me  and 
my  wife  as  much  respect  as  if  the  whole  lord- 
ship had  been  ours.  We  crossed  the  brook 
over  the  bridge,  where  first  I  saw  Hannah  Eye- 
bright  and  her  father,  and  marvelled  at  the 
coincidence  of  her  ballad  with  the  course  of  my 
career,  which  we  believed  to  be  merely  casual, 
passed  the  spot  above  the  wood  where  I  un- 
expectedly encountered  my  wife  and  her  first 
husband,  on  which  she  told  me  much  I  need 
not  repeat,  and  the  place  on  the  hill  where  I  saw 
them  after  their  marriage,  and  where  she  fainted 
and  fell.  She  told  me  that  such  was  the  depth 
of  her  grief  and  disappointment,  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  live  and  did  not  think  that  she 
should   survive  it  long. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  stay  longer,  when 
you  met  us  before  our  marriage.  I  should  have 
given  you  a  hint  which  might  have  prevented 
it." 

"  So  am  I  not." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

o  3 
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"  Let  God  work  his  own  will  and  way.  I 
should  not  now  have  been  a  teetotaller,  nor,  con- 
sequently what  I  am  in  other  respects.  I  have 
been  fused  in  the  furnace  ;  the  baser  metal  has 
passed  through,  and  left  the  gold  behind  in  a 
state  of  purity.  I  would  not  make  any  exchange 
for  my  teetotallism."  She  laughed,  and  said  no 
more. 

Before  our  return  I  determined,  much  against 
my  wife  s  wish,  that  we  should  call  upon  Mr. 
Scrapling.  I  wanted  him  to  see  that  I  bore  no 
malice  for  all  his  sham  advertisements,  person- 
alities in  the  pulpit,  and  insults  out  of  it.  We 
called,  and  were  told  that  he  was  in  bed,  very 
unwell,  but  that  he  would  see  us.  In  the 
drawing-room,  where  we  waited  until  the  servant 
returned,  we  saw  two  ordinary-looking  fellows 
standing  before  the  window,  talking  to  each 
other,  in  an  apparently  authoritative  style,  which 
we  thought  by  no  means  respectful,  considering 
that  company  was  in  the  house.  We  could  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  it,  and  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement.  When  shown  up- 
stairs, we  found  Mr.  Scrapling  in  a  very  strange 
mood,   and    with    him    very    unwonted.       His 
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distress  of  mind  seemed  to  be  distraction,  but 
he  made  no  complaint  of  bodily  pain. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  unwell,  Mr.  Scrap- 
ling." 

"  Oh  !  I  am — I  am  ruined  ;  ruined — yes — 
utterly  ruined." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?" 

"  Ruined — ruined — ruined." 

"  How  ?  in  what  way  ?" 

"  I — I  am  ruined  beyond  redemption ;  yes, 
beyond  redemption-" 

"  What  has  ruined  you,  Sir  ?" 

"  Oh — oh — oh  !  I — I'm  a  beggar ;  yes, 
yes — a  beggar.' 

"  But  you  have  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
Mr.  Scrapling.  You  do  not  work  for  filthy 
lucre.  A  clergyman,  you  know,  is  greater  than 
the  king  upon  his  throne.'^ 

"Oh — oh — oh — I — I've  lost — yes — lost  aU 
— Fm  ruined — yes — yes — beyond  redemption." 

"  Then  turn  to  something  else,  Sir.  In  this 
commercial  country,  money  may  be — " 

Here  he  interrupted  me  with  the  fiercest  and 
most  fiendish  look,  and  a  vociferation  loud  enough 
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to  awake  the  dead,  and,  after  a  deal  of  violent 
gesticulations  and  the  coarsest  abuse,  ordered 
me  and  my  wife  to  quit  his  house  immediately, 
before  it  should  be  worse  for  us. 

"  You — you — arn't  bailiffs  at  any  rate." 
"  Bailiffs,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "  and  bailiffs," 
said  my  wife  to  me.  We  could  not  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  it,  but  we  learned  after- 
wards that  he  had  recently,  very  unclerically  to  be 
sure,  been  speculating  largely,  and  had  an  ex- 
ecution in  his  house  for  far  more  than  he 
was  worth. 

And  now,  courteous  reader,  I  bring  my  me- 
moirs to  a  close.  Will  you  say,  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  I  had  never  written  them  ; 
that  people  are  influenced  in  their  conduct  by 
real  facts  and  not  a  fictitious  narrative ;  and  that 
no  drunkard  will  be  induced  by  these,  my  me- 
moirs, as  I  call  them,  to  follow  my  teetotal  ex- 
ample. In  reference  to  intemperance,  I  have 
recorded  nothing  but  facts ;  facts,  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  which  I  can  never  forget  or 
cease  to  look  back  upon  without  regret,  but 
with,  I  trust,  available  repentance.     I  assert  with 
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perfect  truth,  "  my  sin  is  ever  before  me."  The 
latter  part  of  these  facts  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  joy  and  admiration. 

But  every  one  will  see,  it  may  be  alleged 
by  some  one,  that  I  have  laid  on  the  colours 
so  glaring,  that  the  facts  are  no  longer  the  same, 
but  mere  figments  of  my  imagination,  over  a 
bottle  perhaps  to  help  me.  Whoever  makes 
this  remark  knows  nothing,  or  very  little  of  the 
toper's  life  either  from  his  own  experience  or  the 
use  of  his  eyes;  and  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  him  is,  that  by  experience 
at  any  rate  he  never  may  know.  On  this 
subject  over-statement  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  difficulty,  or,  I  should  say,  impossibility, 
lies  in  coming  up  to  the  truth.  If  there  be 
any  subject  in  existence  which  it  is  impossible 
for  mortal  pen  to  describe  fully,  or  pencil  colour 
to  excess,  any  subject  on  which  imagination  for 
the  marvellous  is  perfectly  uncalled  for,  it  is 
the  misery  of  the  drunkard's  life  while  he  is 
one,  and  his  prosperity  and  happiness  on  his 
adoption  of  teetotal  principles. 

But    is  it    possible  for    any    one   to   believe 
that  my  prosperity,  as  1  have  described,  so  sud- 
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denly  followed  my  teetotal  resolution  and  life  ? 
Is  not  fiction,  you  may  say,  here  at  any  rate  too 
naked  to  win  the  credence  of  even  the  most 
ardent  advocate  for  teetotalism  ?  Many,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  ready  to  say,  "  you  have  written  a 
novel,  and  we  all  know  what  that  means."  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,  as  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  do  in  a  matter  affecting  man's  salvation, 
that  the  drunkard's  life  were  indeed  a  novelty, 
and  the  teetotaller's  universally  as  old  as  the 
creation  of  man.  The  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  would  then  be  a  much  greater  multitude. 
As  to  my  prosperity,  and  the  fact,  and  the 
wherefore  it  so  soon  came  after  my  long  pledge, 
I  have  set  down  the  truth,  but  I  presume  not  to 
fathom  infinite  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness. 
That  I  have  ever  since  been  a  happy  man,  let 
the  reason  be  what  it  will,  I  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. 

But  such  is  my  belief,  a  belief  of  which 
neither  any  man  nor  all  men  can  dispossess  me, 
that  God's  blessing  will  soon  surprisingly  and 
most  eminently  follow  the  adoption  of  the  same 
teetotal  creed  and  practice ;  that  if  any  un- 
fortunate toper  wishes  to  experience  prosperity 
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similar  to  mine,  perhaps  equal,  perhaps  greater, 
as  a  sincere  and  hearty  well-wisher  to  his  best 
interests  in  time,  and  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  I  cannot  but  conclude  with  giving  him 
the  advice,  perfectly  intelligible  and  easily  re- 
membered, "  Go  and  do  thou  likewise." 


THE      END. 
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